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PREFACE. 


IN  the  second  and  third  editions  of  this  work  I  have 
incorporated  the  numerous  corrections  which,  acceding 
to  the  invitation  held  out  in  the  Preface,  have  been 
suggested  by  critics,  or  kindly  sent  to  me  from 
various  quarters,  for  which  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks.  It  is  only  by  such  information  that  a  work 
touching  on  so  many  points  of  English  history  and 
art  can  be  brought  to  anything  like  the  correctness 
which  the  subject  requires.  I  have  also  expanded  or 
justified  some  statements  which  have  been  questioned 
on  insufficient  grounds.  Other  additions  have  been 
made  from  the  constant  appearance  of  fresh  objects  of 
interest  in  the  Abbey.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is 
the  record  of  the  Eoyal  Vaults  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel, 
as  disclosed  in  the  search  for  the  burial-place  of  King 
James  I. 

The  details  of  the  monastic  and  capitular  history, 
although  not  capable  of  any  material  enlargement, 
have  been  drawn  out  at  somewhat  more  length.  Some 
additional  sources  of  information  have  come  to  light, 
particularly  the  MSS.  of  the  Heralds'  Office  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Doyne  C.  Bell,  a  Cartulary  of  the 
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Monastery  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Young,  and  a  Supplementary  Eegister  of  Burials  and 
Marriages  from  1670  to  1694. 

These  various  accretions  have  been  combined,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  in  the  following  pages.  The  references 
have  been  made  to  the  first  edition.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  verbal  misprints,  each  new  statement 
has  been,  it  is  hoped,  presented  in  a  form  intelligible, 
without  constant  reference  to  the  context. 

The  dates  having  been  in  many  instances  incorrectly 
given,  it  has  been  thought  best,  without  encumbering 
these  pages  with  minute  corrections,  to  give  the  most 
important  of  them  in  a  Chronological  Table  of  Events, 
which  I  have  added  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the 
defect  of  historical  sequence  unavoidably  arising  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  which  I  find  it  indis- 
pensable to  adopt. 

The  new  illustrations  of  the  work  have  also  been 
incorporated  in  this  Supplement. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  the  readers  of 
Chapters  I.  and  II.  to  the  detailed  account  of  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  elaborate  argu- 
ment claiming  for  the  Abbey  the  coronation  of  Harold, 
in  the  third  volume,  just  published,  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
Norman  Conquest. 

A.  P.  S. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Page  6,  line  1,  add  note 4, 

4  If  '  Old  Bourne,'  as  it  appears  in 
Stow,  the  aspirate  has  been  added  as 
a  London  vulgarism.  If  '  Holebourne,' 
as  it  appears  in  earlier  documents,  it 

Page  6,  note  *,  add 

...  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  word  '  Fleet,'  as  a  local  de- 
signation, does  not  mean  '  swift,'  but 
'  shallow,'  or  '  flat.'  -In  East  Anglia 

Page  75  line  4  from  bottom  of  text,  add  note 

*  Duke-Street  Chapel,  once  the  hall 
of  Judge  Jeffries,  who  had  a  special 
permission  to  descend  into  the  park 

Page  8,  note  6,  add 

.  .  .  The  description  of  Thorney  Ab- 
bey in  another  part  of  England  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis  represents  the  ori- 
ginal condition  of  the  Westminster 

Page  8,  note 

...  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  'T'  in  Tyburn,  or  '  T'-eye-burn,' 

Page  9,  note  r,  add 

.  .  Bones  and  antlers  of  the  elk 
and  red  deer  were  also  found  in  1868 


is  probably  derived  from  flowing  in 
a  hollow.  See  Letter  in  the  Times, 
Aug.  17,1868. 


it  is  always  so  used  by  the  common 
people,  as  a  '  fleet  plate,'  and  so  of 
meadows  and  fords  in  the  fen  country 
where  a  rapid  stream  is  unknown. 


by  the  adjoining  stairs,  was  destroyed 
in  1869. 


Thorn-ey.  'It  is  called  in  English 
'  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  because  its  woods, 
'thick  with  all  manner  of  trees,  are 
'  surrounded  by  vast  pools  of  water.' 


is  not  the  article  '  the,'  but  the  prepo- 
sition '  at,'  as  in  '  Atwood.' 


in   Broad  Sanctuary   in   making   the 
Metropolitan  Railway. 
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Page  9,  last  line  of  text,  read  '  The  Castle  and  Cathedral  of 
'  Limerick,  and,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Wear,  the  Castle 
(  and  Cathedral  of  Durham,  are  like  instances  of  these  inland 
<  "  Holy  Islands."  ' 

Page  10,  add  note 

1  For  the  story  of  the  Temple  of      man's  Annals  of  Si.  Paul's,  c.  i. 
Diana  at  St.  Paul's  see  Dean  Mil- 
Page  10,  line  16,  insert  Another  legend  (Ellis's  Dugdale, 
p.  3 ;   Milman's  Annals,  p.  3)  represents  King   Lucius  as 
having  restored  two  yet  more  ancient  churches  which  the 
heathen  temples  of  Diana  and  Apollo  had  superseded. 
Page  11,  note6,  for  northern  side  read  southern  side 
Page  15,  note  !,  add 

.  .  .  For  the  abolition  of  the  Danegelt      ford  Life,  302. 

see  Cambridge  Life,  922,   1884  ;  Ox- 
Page   16,  line  4,  read  The  envoys  of  the  Confessor  had 

been  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Remy, 

hard   by  the   cathedral   in  which   the   French   kings  were 

crowned.1 

Page  16,  note  5,  add 

.  .  .  There   is  a  difficulty  in   distin-  are  in  favour  of  Winchester.     One  of 

guishing  Brithwold,  Bishop  of  Win-  the  Lives  of  the  Confessor  is  in  favour 

Chester,    and    Brithwold,   Bishop    of  of  Wilton. 
Wilton,     The  chronicles    in   general 

Page  20,  line  15,  add  On  his  way  to  the  Abbey  St.  Peter 
evoked  with  his  staff  the  two  springs  of  the  island. 

Page  21,  line  15,  add  note 

1  The  Eoman  annalists  are  not  sa-  at  Rome  in  a  council  he  consulted 
tisfied  with  the  purely  British  cha-  with  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  who  decided 
racter  of  the  legend,  and  add  that  against  it.  Surius,  torn.  i.  in  Vit. 
Mellitus  being  in  doubt  deferred  the  St.  Januar. ;  Baronius,  vol.  viii.  anno 
consecration  of  the  Abbey  till  being  610. 

Page  21,  line  17,  The  dedication  of  the  rock  at  Le  Puy, 
in  Auvergne,  was  also  ascribed  to  angelic  agency.  The  bells 
were  rung  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and  the  church  was  called 
the  Chamber  of  Angels.  (Mandet's  Hist,  du  Velay,  ii.  27.) 

Page  22,  line  17,  add  Once  a  year  the  fisherman  brought 
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in  a  salmon  for  St.  Peter.  It  was  carried  in  state  through 
the  middle  of  the  Eefectory.  The  Prior  and  the  whole 
fraternity  rose  as  it  passed  up  to  the  high  table,  and  then 
the  fisherman  received  ale  and  bread  from  the  cellarer  in 
return  for  the  fish's  tail.4 

Page  23,  line  5,  for  Coventry  read  Mercia 

Page  23,  lines  26,  27,  read  In  like  manner  Dumferm- 
line  Palace  and  Dumfermline  Abbey  sprang  up  side  by  side 

Page  24,  line  1,  read  The  Chamber  of  St.  Edward  fronted 
what  is  still  called  the  (  Old  Palace  Yard,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  '  New  Palace  '  of  William  Eufus,  of  which  the  only 
vestige  is  the  framework  of  the  ancient  Hall,  looking  out 
on  what,  from  its  novelty  at  that  time,  was  called  the  (  New 
'Palace  Yard,'— ' New,'  like  the  New  Castle  of  the  Con- 
queror, or  the  New  College  of  Wykeham. 

Page  24,  lines  14,  24,  for  Aired  read  Aldred 

Page  24,  lines  17,  29,  for  Gruy  read  Grospatrick 

Page  26,  lines  8,  9,  A  tower  rose  in  the  centre,  read  crowned 
by  a  cupola  of  wood.  At  the  western  end  were  erected  two 
smaller  towers. 

Page  27,  The  Monks  of  Exeter  were  removed  to  West- 
minster when  the  see  of  Crediton  was  removed  to  Exeter. 

Page  27,  add  note  4 

4  The  '  Duke  Harold '  is  named  in  be  doubted  that  by  the  prelate  and 

the  legend  of  the  visit  to  the  Seven  abbot  were  meant  the  Primate  and  the 

Sleepers,  '  Le  Dues  Harauldz'  (Cam-  Abbot  of  Westminster. 
bridge  Life,  338);  and 'it  can  hardly 

Page  27,  add  note  6 

8  By  one  of  the  Saxon  chroniclers  is  said  to  have  been  at  Clavering.  The 

(see  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  parish  of  St.  John,  in  Westminster, 

512)  the  Church  of  St.  John    men-  was  created  in  the  last  century, 
tioned  in  the  legend  of  '  The  Pilgrim ' 

Page  28,  note  3,  add 

...  a  figure  of  the  pilgrim  still  stands  on  the  front  of  Henry  V.'s  Chantry. 
Page  33,  line  8,  add  note  l 

1  Both  Cromwell  (see  Marvell's  (see  Chapter  III.)  were  compared  to 
poem  on  his  funeral)  and  George  II.  the  Confessor  on  their  deaths. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Page  41,  line  11,  add  note 

The  inauguration  of  Aidan  by  Co-  was  said,  and  under  tne  lash  of  an 

lumba,  A.D.  571  (Martene,  De  Antiquis  angel,  who    appeared  in   a  vision  to 

Ecdesia  Eitibus,   ii.   213),   was  per-  Columba.      (Reeves'  Adamnan,  197- 

formed  by  a  benediction    and  impo-  199.) 
sition  of  hands — at  the  command,  it 

Page  41,  line  14,  for  dispute  read  desert 
Page  41,  add  to  note  1 

.  .  .  The  form  of  the  Coronation  of      Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  172. 
Ethelred  II.  is    given    in   Turner's 

Page  42,  line  7,  read  Of  this  the  elective  aspect  of  the 
coronation  two  traces  still  remain  :  the  recognition  of  the 
sovereign  at  the  demand  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Corona- 
tion oath  imposed  as  a  guarantee  of  the  popular  and  legal 
rights  of  the  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  partly  as  a 
means  of  resisting  the  claims  of  the  electors,  it  was  a  solemn 
consecration  by  the  hands  of  an  abbot*  or  a  bishop.  The 
unction  with  the  gift  of  a  crown,  suggested  doubtless  by  the 
ceremonies  observed  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Jewish  kings,f 
was  unknown  in  the  older  Empire.  It  first  began2  with 
Charlemagne.3 

*  The  benediction  of  the  Abbot  Scotland.  (See  Reeves'  Adamnan,  199.) 
rather  than  the  Bishop  prevailed  in  f  See  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
the  Celtic  tribes  both  of  Ireland  and  Jewish  Church,  ii.  18,  48,  331,  397. 

Page  43,  line  9,  add  note 

Many    Bretons     maintained    that  ordained  could  exercise  the  sacerdotal 
Louis    Philippe,    not     having    been  functions.      (Kenan,    Questions    Cow- 
crowned,  had  no  more  right  to  exercise  temporaines,  434.) 
the  rights  of  royalty  than  a  priest  not 

Page  43,  last  line  of  text,  read  Stonehenge,3  according  to  the 
legend  recorded  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Dist.  ii.  18,  had 
been  transported  by  Merlin  for  the  purpose  of  Arthur's  Coro- 
nation, to  Salisbury  Plain  from  Naas,  in  Leinster. 
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Page  46,  line  20,  read  The  Conqueror  kept  up  the  re- 
membrance of  his  coronation  according  to  the  Saxon  custom 
by  a  yearly  solemn  appearance,  with  the  crown  on  his  head. 

Page  47,  line  10,  read  The  Coronation  robe  of  Edward 
was  solemnly  exhibited  in  the  Abbey  twice  a  year,  at  Christ- 
mas, and  on  the  festival  of  its  patron  saints,*  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul. 

*  Ware's  Consuetudines. 

Page  47,  line  14,  read  If  after  the  anointing  the  king's 
hair  was  not  smooth,  there  was  '  King  Edward's  ivory  comb 
<  for  that  end.'  f 

f  State  Papers,  Feb.  2,  1625-26. 

Page  48,  line  6,  read  The  Eegalia  are,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Coronation,  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  Dean  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  or  in  a  closet  in  his  library. 

Page  48,  line  11,  read  If  the  Abbot  was  ill,  the  Prior  (as 
now  the  Subdean)  took  his  place.* 

Page  48,  read  The  '  Liber  Regalis  '  is  now  being  printed 
by  the  Koxburgh  Club  at  the  cost  of  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Page  48,  note  4,  add 

...  In  Charles  I.'s  time  the  King's  Westminster)    '  hollowed '    it  on  the 

physicians  prepared  the  sacred  oil;  and  high   altar.     (State  Papers,  Feb.   2. 

Laud  (who  was  at  that  time  Bishop  of  1625.,) 
St.  David's  as  well  as  Prebendary  of 

Page  483  note  5a  read 

The  seats  of  the  Westminster  scholars       in  Sandford's  Coronation  of  James  II., 
at  the  coronation  are  first  mentioned       p.  83. 

Page  50,  line  5,  add  note 

*  Laine  (Archives  de  la  Noblesse  de  of  Westminster.    (See  Mac  Greoghan's 

France,  v.  57)  says  Turlogh  O'Brian,  Histoiretflrlande,i.426.)     The  oak  of 

King  of  Ireland,  presented  William  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  said 

Kufus  with  Irish  oak  for  the  roof  of  to  be  from  the  oak  woods  of  Shillela, 

the  Abbey  of  Westminster.     But  this  which    stood    till    1760.      (Young's 

is  probably  a  confusion  for- the  Palace  Travels  in  Ireland,  i.  125,) 

Page  51,  note  !,  add 

.  .  .  Ordericus  Vitalis  (book  x.)  can       of  Henry  I.  by  supposing  him  to  have 
only  account  for  the  absence  of  Arch-       died  just  before, 
bishop  Maurice  from  the  coronation 
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Page  51,  line  13,  add  The  Coronation  of  Henry  I.  was 
performed,  according  to  some,*  by  Anselm ;  according  to 
others,  by  Gerard,  f  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Hereford,  but  on 
the  very  eve  of  mounting  the  throne  of  York.  Either  from 
his  timely  presence  at  the  coronation  of  Henry,  or  from  a  con- 
fusion with  this  coronation,  he  was  believed  to  have  crowned 
the  King  himself,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  have 
claimed  the  next  archbishopric.  When  the  vacancy  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  Henry  tried,  it  was  said,  to  buy  him 
off  by  offering  to  make  the  income  of  Hereford  equal  to 
that  of  the  Primates,  and  its  rank  to  that  of  Durham.  But 
Gerard  held  the  King  to  his  word,  and  became  the  rival — 
often  the  successful  rival — of  Anselm.J 

*  Symeon  (c.  226).  J  Kaine,  i.  159,  160. 

f  Orderic.  Fit.  (book  x.) 

Page  56,  line  5  from  bottom  of  text,  read  Prince  Louis  of 
France,  Shakspeare's  '  Dauphin.' 

Page  57,  line  14,  read  The  young  King  Henry  III.,  im- 
pressed probably  by  his  double  coronation,  asked  the  great 
theologian  of  that  time,  Grossetete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
difficult  question,  f  What  was  the  precise  grace  wrought  in  a 
'  King  by  the  unction  ? '  The  bishop  answered,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  it  was  the  sign  of  the  King's  special  reception 
of  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  'as  in  Confirmation.'6 

6  Epistolfg,  §  124,  p.  350  (ed.  Luard).  Twelve  Patriarchs,  that  it  did  not 
He  adds  a  caution,  founded  on  Judah's  equal  the  royal  to  the  sacerdotal 
concession  in  the  Testament  of  the  dignity. 

Page  59,  lines  25-28,  read  The  stones  on  which  the  Kings 
of  Ireland  were  crowned  were,  even  down  to  Elizabeth's  time, 
believed  to  be  the  inviolable  pledges  of  Irish  independence. 
One  such  remains  near  Derry,  marked  with  the  two  cavities 
in  which  the  feet  of  the  King  of  Ulster  were  placed ; 3 

3  It   is   now   called    St.    Columb's  of  the  Irish  practice  (see   Ordnance 

Stone.     The  marks   of  the  feet  are,  Survey  of  Londonderry,  p.  233),  leaves 

according  to  the  legend,  imprinted  by  no  doubt  as  to  their  origin. 
Columba.     But   Spenser's  statement 
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another  in  Monaghan,  called  the  M'Mahon  Stone,  where  the 
impression  of  the  foot  remained  till  1809.4 

4  See  Shirley's  Farney,  p.  74. 

Page  60,  lines  25,  26,  read  The  Irish  antiquarians  main- 
tain that  the  true  stone  long  remained  on  the  Hill  of  Tara. 
One  of  the  green  mounds  within  that  venerable  precinct  is 
called  the  '  Coronation  Chair ; '  and  a  rude  pillar,  now  serving 
as  a  monument  over  the  graves  of  the  rebels  of  1798,  is  by 
some 4  thought  to  be  the  original  '  Lia  Fail.' 

.  .  .  (Transactions    of    Royal    Irish      The  name  of  Fergus  is  still  attached 
Academy,  xviii.  pt.  2,  pp.  159-161.)       to  it. 

Page  63,  line  24,  read  The  Coronation  Chair,  doubtless, 
standing  where  it  now  stands,  but  facing,  as  it  naturally 
would,  westward,  was  then  visible  down  the  whole  church, 
like  the  marble  chair  of  the  metropolitical  See  at  Canterbury 
as  when  it  stood  in  its  original  position  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Cathedral.  When  the  Abbot  sate  on  this  royal  chair  on  high 
festivals,  it  was  for  him  a  seat  grander  than  any  episcopal 
throne.  The  Abbey  thus  acquired"  the  one  feature  needed  to 
make  it  equal  to  a  cathedral — a  sacred  Chair  or  Cathedra. 

In  this  chair  and  on  this  stone  every  English  sovereign 
from  Edward  I.  to  Queen  Victoria  has  been  inaugurated. 
In  this  chair  Eichard  II.  sits,  in  the  contemporary  portrait 
still  preserved  in  the  Abbey.  The  '  Kegale  Scotise '  is  ex- 
pressly named  in  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  and  '  King 
'  Edward's  Chair '  in  the  coronation  of  Mary.  Camden  calls 
it  'the  Royal  Chair;'  and  Selden  says,  'In  it  are  the  coro- 
*  nations  of  our  sovereigns.'  When  Shakspeare  figures  the 
ambitious  dreams  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  they  fasten 
on  this  august  throne  : 

Methinks  I  sate  in  seat  of  majesty 

In  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Westminster, 

And  in  that  Chair  where  kings  and  queens  are  crowned.* 

*  Shakspeare's  Henry  VI.  Part  ii.  Act  i.  Sc.  ii. 
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Page  64,  note  5,  add 

.  .  .  Some  inscription  was  upon  the  Coronation  Chair  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Eye's  Visits  of  Foreigners,  p.  132.) 

Page  66,  line  15,  add  note 

*  Amongst  the  sacred  stones  may  of   Le  Puy,   in  Auvergne;    so    the 

be  mentioned  the  venerable  '  Stone  of  '  golden  stone '  of  Clogher,  long  pre- 

'  Fevers,'  evidently  an  old  Druidical  served  in  the  Cathedral  of  Clogher. 

relic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral  -  (Todd's  St.  Patrick,  129.) 

Page  66,  lines  18,  23,  for  Woodcock  read  Woodlock 
Page  72,  line  16,  read  On  the  26th  of  June,  Richard  III. 
rode  from  Baynard's  Castle, 
Page  72,  note  3,  add 

.  .  ,  according  to  the  White  Book  of      xv.  180)  the  coronation  of  Ed  ward  IV. 
the  Cinque  Ports  (Sussex  Arch.  Coll.       was  after  all  on  the  28th. 

Page  80,  lines  6,  7,  read  At  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VI. 
for  the  first  time  the  Bible  was  presented  to  the  Sovereign !, 
an  act  which  may  perhaps  have  suggested  to  the  young  King 
the  substitution,  which  he  had  all  but  effected2,  of  the  Bible 
for  St.  Greorge  in  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Grarter. 

1  Camden's  Remains,  371.         •  remark    on    the  Bible  in  'Chapters 

2  Anstis's  Order  of  the  Garter,  i.       'on  Coronations'  (p.  174),  I  can  find 
438.      For  the  story  of   the  King's       no  authority. 

add  note  3 

8  The    genuineness    of    Cranmer's       Memorials  of  Cranmer,  i.  204 ;  Har- 
address  is  contested  in  Hook's  Lives       leian  MS.  2308.) 
of  the  Archbishops,  ii.  232.     (Strype's 

Page  86,  read  Several  significant  changes  in  the  corona- 
tion of  James  I.  were  made  in  the  Ritual,  indicative  of  the 
grasping  tendency  of  the  Stuart  kings,  which  afterwards  were 
attributed  to  Laud,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he 
had  made  the  change  for  Charles  I.  For  the  word  (  electj 
was  substituted  '  consecrate ; '  and  for  '  the  commons,'  *  the 

*  commonalty  of  your  kingdom.1 4     And  to  the  ( laws  which 

*  the   King  promised   to   observe,'   were   added   the   words 
6  agreeable  to  the  King's  prerogative.' 

4  Lawson's  Life  of  Laud,  i.  297-305, 
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Page  87,  line  19,  read  The  coronations  of  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  having  been  according  3  to  the  Roman  Pontifical, 
and  that  of  James  I.  having  been  prepared  in  haste,  Charles 
issued  a  Commission,  in  which  Laud  took  the  chief  part, 
to  draw  up  a  more  purely  Anglican  Service.  The  alterations, 
however,  rather  pointed  in  another  direction.  The  unction 
was  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Laud  consecrated 
the  oil  on  the  altar.4  The  clergy  were  especially  named  as 
coming  ( nearer  to  the  altar  than  others.'  The  King  vouch- 
safed to  kiss  the  two  chief  officiating  Prelates.  On  the  altar 
was  planted  an  ancient  crucifix  from  the  Regalia.  King 
Edward's  ivory  comb  was  brought  out,  and  when  the  King 
sate  down  in  the  royal  chair,  ( he  called  for  the  comb  that  he 
'  might  see  it.' 

8  Heylin's  Laud,  p.  135.      4  State  Papers,  Feb.  2,  1625-26,  26.   See  p.  48. 

Page  91,  lines  1,  2,  read  The  sermon  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  was  preached  by  Morley,  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
according  to  Pepys,  on  the  day  before,  in  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel ;  according  to  Evelyn,  at  the  usual  time  of  the  service. 
Archbishop  Juxon,  ( though  much  indisposed  and  weak,'2 
anointed  and  crowned  the  King. 

Page  94,  line  2,  add  note 

*  The  Declaration    against   Tran-  George  IV.     Since  that  time  it  has  (in 

substantiation,  required  from  the  so-  pursuance   of  the   provisions  of  the 

vereign  by  the  Bill  of  Eights  (1  G.  same  Act)  been  read  previously  before 

&  M.  sec.  2,  c.  2)  was  made  in  the  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Abbey  down    to    the  coronation   of 

Page  95,  read  The  coronation  of  Anne  had  been  fixed  to 
be,  as  that  of  her  father  and  uncle,  on  St.  George's  Day  ; 
and  so  it  took  place,  though  William  had  been  buried  but 
ten  days  before. 

Page  98,  note  ', 

1  The  reorganization  of  the  Order  of  Bath  by  Sir  K.  Walpole  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Swift — 

Quoth  King  Kobin,  '  Our  ribbons,  I  must  find  out  another  of  colour 

I  see,  are  too  few —  more  gay, 

Of  St.  Andrew's  the  Green,  and  That  will  teach  all  my  subjects 

St.  George's  the  Blue ;  with  pride  to  obey.' 

(Swift's  Works,  xii.  369.) 
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Page  99,  line  6,  add 

.  .  .  The  Dean  of  Westminster  was  tation  when    Charles    as  Prince   of 

closely  connected  with  the  installation  Wales  was  knighted.     The  cook  also 

of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  the  made  the  usual  admonition.      (Har- 

time  of  James  I.     He  read  the  exhor-  leian  MS.  5176.) 

Page  100,  note  l,  add 

.  .  .  At  the  coronation  of  George  II.  the       take.    (Lambeth  Coronation  Service.) 
'Veni  Creator'  was  omitted  by  mis- 
Page  101,  line  9,  read  Horace  Walpole  thus  concludes  his 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Greorge  III. 

.  .  .  For  the  coronation,  if  a  puppet-show  could  be  worth  a  million, 
that  is.  The  multitudes,  balconies,  guards,  and  processions,  made 
Palace  Yard  the  liveliest  spectacle  in  the  world :  the  Hall  was  the 
most  glorious.  The  blaze  of  lights,  the  richness  and  variety  of 
habits,  the  ceremonial,  the  benches  of  peers  and  peeresses,  frequent 
and  full,  was  as  awful  as  a  pageant  can  be ;  and  yet  for  the  King's  sake 
and  my  own,  I  never  wish  to  see  another ;  nor  am  impatient  to  have 
my  Lord  Effingham's  promise  fulfilled.  The  King  complained  that 
•so  few  precedents  were  kept  for  their  proceedings.  Lord  Effingham 
owned,  the  Earl  Marshal's  office  had  been  strangely  neglected;  but 
he  had  taken  such  care  for  the  future,  that  the  next  coronation  would 
be  regulated  in  the  most  exact  manner  imaginable.  The  number  of 
peers  and  peeresses  present  was  not  very  great ;  some  of  the  latter, 
with  no  excuse  in  the  world,  appeared  in  Lord  Lincoln's  gallery, 
and  even  walked  about  the  Hah1  indecently  in  the  intervals  of  the 
procession.  My  Lady  Harrington,  covered  with  all  the  diamonds 
she  could  borrow,  hire,  or  seize,  and  with  the  air  of  Roxana,  was  the 
finest  figure  at  a  distance ;  she  complained  to  George  Selwyn  that 
she  was  to  walk  with  Lady  Portsmouth,  who  would  have  a  wig,  and 
a  stick.  '  Pho,'  said  he, l  you  will  only  look  as  if  you  were  taken 
'  up  by  the  constable.'  She  told  this  everywhere,  thinking  the  reflec- 
tion was  on  my  Lady  Portsmouth.  Lady  Pembroke,  alone  at  the 
head  of  the  countesses,  was  the  picture  of  majestic  modesty ;  the 
Duchess  of  Eichmond  as  pretty  as  nature  and  dress,  with  no  pains 
of  her  own,  could  make  her ;  Lady  Spencer,  Lady  Sutherland,  and 
Lady  Northampton,  very  pretty  figures.  Lady  Kildare,  still  beauty 
itself,  if  not  a  little  too  large.  The  ancient  peeresses  were  by  no 
means  the  worst  party :  Lady  Westmoreland,  still  handsome,  and 
with  more  dignity  than  all ;  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  looked  well, 
though  her  locks  milk  white  ;  Lady  Albemarle  very  genteel ;  nay, 
the  middle  age  had  some  good  representatives  in  Lady  Holderness, 
Lady  Rochford,  and  Lady  StraiFord,  the  perfectest  little  figure  of  all. 
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My  Lady  Suffolk  ordered  her  robes,  and  I  dressed  part  of  her  head, 
as  I  made  some  of  my  Lord  Hertford's  dress ;  for  you  know,  no  pro- 
fession comes  amiss  to  me,  from  a  tribune  of  the  people  to  a  habit- 
maker.  Don't  imagine  that  there  were  not  figures  as  excellent  on 
the  other  side  :  old  Exeter,  who  told  the  King  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  she  ever  saw ;  old  Effingham  and  a  Lady  Say  and  Seale,  with 
her  hair  powdered  and  her  tresses  black,  were  an  excellent  contrast 

to  the  handsome.     Lord  B put  on  rouge  upon  his  wife  and  the 

Duchess  of  Bedford  in  the  Painted  Chamber ;  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  told  me  of  the  latter,  that  she  looked  like  an  orange-peach, 
half  red  and  half  yellow.  The  coronets  of  the  peers,  and  their  robes, 
disguised  them  strangely ;  it  required  all  the  beauty  of  the  Dukes  of 
Richmond  and  Marlborough  to  make  them  noticed.  One  there  was, 
though  of  another  species,  the  noblest  figure  I  erer  saw,  the  High 
Constable  of  Scotland,  Lord  Errol ;  as  one  saw  him  in  a  space  capable 
of  containing  him,  one  admired  him.  At  the  wedding,  dressed  in 
tissue,  he  looked  like  one  of  the  giants  in  Guildhall,  new  gilt.  It 
added  to  the  energy  of  his  person,  that  one  considered  him  acting  so 
considerable  a  part  in  that  very  Hall,  where  so  few  years  ago  one 
saw  his  father,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  condemned  to  the  block.  The 
champion  acted  his  part  admirably,  and  dashed  down  his  gauntlet 
with  proud  defiance.  His  associates,  Lord  Effingham,  Lord  Talbot, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  woeful ;  Lord  Talbot  piqued  himself 
on  backing  his  horse  down  the  Hall,  and  not  turning  its  rump 
towards  the  King,  but  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  dress  it  to  that 
duty,  that  it  entered  backwards :  and  at  his  retreat  the  spectators 
clapped,  a  terrible  indecorum,  but  suitable  to  such  Bartholomew-fair 
doings.  He  had  twenty  demeles,  and  came  out  of  none  creditably. 
He  had  taken  away  the  table  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  was 
forced  to  admit  two  in  their  old  place,  and  dine  the  others  in  the 
Court  of  Requests.  Sir  William  Stanhope  said,  '  We  are  ill-treated, 
1  for  some  of  us  are  gentlemen.'  Beckford  told  the  Earl,  it  was 
hard  to  refuse  a  table  to  the  city  of  London,  whom  it  would  cost 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  banquet  the  King,  and  that  his  lordship 
would  repent  it,  if  they  had  not  a  table  in  the  Hall ;  they  had.  To 
the  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports,  who  made  the  same  complaint,  he 
said,  '  If  you  come  to  me  as  Lord  Steward,  I  tell  you,  it  is  impossible ; 
*  if  as  Lord  Talbot,  I  am  a  match  for  any  of  you ; '  and  then  he  said 
to  Lord  Bute,  '  If  I  were  a  minister,  thus  I  would  talk  to  France, 
1  to  Spain,  to  the  Dutch — none  of  your  half  measures.' 1  He  had 

1  Walpole's  Letters,  iii.  437,   438,       dent '  of  the  day  is  told  in  iii.  440. 
440-445.    The  most  '  diverting  inci- 
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not  much  more  dignity  than  the  figure  of  General  Monk  in  the 
Abbey.  .  .  .  Well,  it  was  all  delightful,  but  not  half  so  charming 
as  its  being  over.  '  What  is  the  finest  sight  in  the  world  ?  A 
'  Coronation.  What  do  people  most  talk  about?  A  Coronation. 
1  What  is  the  thing  most  delightful  to  have  passed  ?  A  Coronation.' l 

J  Walpole's  Letters,  iii.  444. 

Page  101,  line  22,  read  At  the  coronation  of  George  III. 
the  princely  style  in  which  the  young  King  seated  himself 
after  the  ceremony  attracted  general  notice.  '  No  actor  in 
'the  character  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  Distrest  Mother'  (says  an 
eyewitness*),  'not  even  Booth  himself,  ever  ascended  the 
'  throne  with  so  much  grace  and  dignity.' 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Newton  (by  himself),      minster  at  the  time, 
i.  84.      He  was  Prebendary  of  West- 
Page  102,  note  4,  add 

,  .  .  '  Amongst   the  feudal    services  '  ornaments.      The    King    descended 

'  at    the  coronation    of    George   IV.  '  from  his  chair  of   state,   and   the 

'  the  two  falcons  of  Lord  Derby,  for  '  ladies  of  the  court  pressed  round 

'the  Isle  of  Man,  were  conspicuous.  'to  caress    and  examine  the  noble 

'  Seated  on  the  wrist  of  his  hawking  '  birds.'     The  claim  had  been  made 

'gauntlet,    the    beautiful    Peregrine  and  conceded  at  the   coronation  of 

'  falcons  appeared,  with  their  usual  Charles  II. 

Page  102,  lines  14-18,  read 

The  splendour  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  has  been 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  too  fully  to  need  repetition. 
Many  smaller  incidents  still  survive  in  tbe  recollection 
of  those  who  were  present.  The  heat  of  the  day  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  ceremony  almost  exhausted  the  somewhat 
portly  Prince,  wbo  was  found  cooling  himself,  stripped  of  all 
his  robes,  in  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  and  at  another  part  of 
the  service  was  only  revived  by  smelling  salts  accidentally 
provided  by  the  Archbishop's  secretary.  During  the  long 
ceremony  of  the  homage  which  he  received  with  visible 
expressions  of  disgust  or  satisfaction,  as  the  peers  of  the 
contending  parties  came  up,  he  was  perpetually  wiping  his 
streaming  face  with  innumerable  handkerchiefs,  which  he 
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handed  in  rapid  succession  to  the  Primate,  who  stood  beside 
him.  The  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  on  which  so  many 
political  struggles  hinged  during  this  and  the  preceding 
reign,  had  been  forgotten ;  and  the  omission  could  only  be 
rectified  by  requesting  the  King  to  make  his  signature  at 
the  foot  of  the  oath,  as  printed  in  the  service  book,  which 
was  accordingly  enrolled,  instead  of  the  usual  engrossment 
on  vellum.5 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  day  was  that  it 
furnished  the  materials  for  what  was,  in  fact,  a  political 
battle  between  the  King  and  his  Queen,  almost  between  the 
King  and  his  people.  '  Everyone  went  in  the  morning  with 
6  very  uncomfortable  feelings  and  dread. ' 6 

Within  the  Precincts  at  the  early  hour  of  the  Queen's 
arrival  there  were  as  yet  but  a  few  of  the  Abbey  officials  on 
the  alert.  One  of  them  7  was  standing  in  the  West  Cloister 
when  he  saw  the  Queen  approach,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Hood.  Just  at  the  point  where  the  Woodfall  monument  is 
now  placed,  they  encountered  a  gentleman,  in  court  costume, 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  who  hissed  repeatedly  in  her 
face.  Whilst  Lord  Hood  motioned  him  aside  with  a  depre- 
cating gesture,  she  passed  on  into  the  North  Cloister,  and 
thence  to  the  East  Cloister  door,  the  only  one  on  that  side 
available,  where  she  was  repulsed  by  two  stalwart  porters, 
who  (in  the  absence  of  our  modern  police)  were  guarding 
the  entrance.  She  then  hastened  back,  and  crossed  the  great 
platform  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  erected  for  the  out- 
side procession.  It  was  observed  by  those  who  watched  her 
closely  that  her  under  lip  quivered  incessantly,  the  only  mark 


8  I  owe  these  incidents  to  various  7  From  this  young  official,  now  and 

eyewitnesses,  chiefly  to  Mr.  Christo-  for  many  years  the  respected  organist 

pher  Hodgson,  then  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Abbey,  I  derive  this  part  of 

to  Archbishop  Sutton.  the  narrative. 

•  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  428. 
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of  agitation.*     She  thus  reached  the  regular  approach  by 
Poet's  Corner. 

*  This  part  is  from  Mr.  Aknack,  who  was  on  the  platform,  and  followed  her. 

Page  104,  line  6,  add  note 

*  It  is  recorded  that  the  town  boys       lege  of  attending,  which  had  been  be- 
of  "Westminster  School  first  acquired       fore  confined  to  the -scholars. 

at  George  IV.'s  Coronation  the  privi- 

Page  104,  note4, 

4  At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Vic-  to  avoid  the  anniversary  of  George 

toria  the  service  was  abridged,  in  con-  IV.'s  death,  and  by  so  doing  infringed 

sideration  of  the  occasion.     But  it  was  on  the  Vigil  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter, 

thought  unnecessary  (as  heretofore)  to  which  led  to  a  characteristic  sonnet 

insert  in  the  Kubric  an  order  that  the  from  the  Oxford  Poet  of  that  time — 

sermon  should  be  '  short.'     The  day  Isaac  Williams, 
was  changed  from  June  26  to  June  28, 

Page  105,  note  l, 

.  .  .  The  '  short  and  suitable  sermon'       on  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31,  preached  by 
in  the  Abbey  on  the  two  last  occasions       Bishop  Blomfield. 
was,  in  1831  on  1  Pet  ii.  13,  in  1838 
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,  Page  112,  line  7,  read  As  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
so  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cracow,  by  the  shrine  of  St.  Stanislaus 
—the  Becket  of  the  Sclavonic  races — the  Kings  of  Poland 
were  crowned  and  buried  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom. 

*  See  Mr.  Clark's  description  of  it  in  Vacation  Tourists,  1862,  p.  239. 

Page  114,  line  1,  read  The  early  Kings  of  Ireland  reposed 
in  the  now  deserted  mounds  of  Clonmacnoise,*  by  the  lonely 
windings  of  the  Shannon,  as  the  early  Kings  of  Scotland  f  on 
the  distant  and  sea-girt  rock  of  lona. 

*  '  How  impressive  the  living  splen-  quoted  in  his  Life  by  Dr.  Stokes  (p. 

*  dour  of  the  national  mausoleum  of  33). 

'  England  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  f  The    graves    of   the    Kings    of 

'as  compared  with  the  neglected  grave-  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway  were 

'  yard  which  holds  the  best  blood  of  marked  in  the  Eeilig  Oran  at  lona  as 

<  Ireland  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.'  late  as  1549.     At  present  no  indica- 

Petrie's    remarks    on    Clonmacnoise,  tion  of  their  tombs  remains. 
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Page  115, 

1  In  illustration  of  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  law  after  the  death  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings,  may  be  given  the 
order  of  William  I. :  '  Sicut  opto  salvari 
'  et  per  misericordiam  Dei  a  nieis  rea- 
1  tibus  absolvi,  sic  omnes  mox  car- 
' ceres  jubeo  aperiri.'  (Ordericus  Vit.) 
Henry  II.'s  widow,  '  for  the  sake  of 
'  the  soul  of  her  Lord  Henry,'  had 

Page  116,  note1,  read 

1  Roger  of  Wendover  and  Matthew 
Paris,  A.D.  1232  (in  speaking  of  the 
vision  of  the  release  of  Richard  I.  de- 
Page  127,  line  23,  add  note 

4  The  one  remark  made  on  the  Con- 
fessor's Shrine  by  Addison  was  with 
reference  to  the  King's  Evil — 'We 
'  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Con- 


offenders  of  all  kinds  discharged  from 
prison  in  every  county  in  England. 
(Hoveden.)  I  owe  these  references,  as 
well  as  the  passage  itself,  to  an  unpub- 
lished lecture  of  Professor  Vaughan. 
Compare  the  description  of  Rome  after 
a  Pope's  decease  in  Mr.  Cartwright's 
Papal  Conclaves,  p.  42. 


scribed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
in  preaching  at  Sittingbourne).  I  owe 
the  reference  to  Professor  Vaughan. 


*  fessor's  tomb,  upon  which  Sir  Roger 
'  acquainted  us  that  he  was  the  first 

*  who  touched  for  the  Evil.'  (Spectator, 
321.) 


Page  132,  line  3  from  bottom  of  text,  read  The  tomb  of 
the  little  Princess  Catherine  was  made  by  a  mason  of  Dorset- 
shire, Master  Simeon  de  Well,  probably  Weal,  near  Corfe 
Castle,  who  also  furnished  the  Purbeck  marble  for  the  tomb 
of  John,  eldest  son  of  Edward  I.  (Pipe  Kolls,  Dorset,  41  H. 
iii.)  I  owe  this  to  Mr.  Bond  of  Tyneham. 

Page  1 33,  line  21,  read  William  de  Valence  was  Henry  III.'s 
half-brother,  and  father  of  Aymer  de  Valence. 

.  Page  136,  line  16,  add  note 


*  That  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.  is  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  that  its  base,  as 
well  as  that  of  Henry  III.'s  tomb,  is 
of  Caen  stone,  I  am  assured  by  Pro- 
Page  145,  line  17,  add  note 

*  After    Edward    the    Confessor's 
tomb,    Sir    Roger    de   Coverley  was 
shown   '  Henry  the  Fourth's ;    upon 
'  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  told 
'  us  there  was  fine  reading  from  the 


fessor  Ramsay.  This  disposes  of  a 
tradition  that  its  stones  were  brought 
from  Jerusalem. 


'  casualties  of  that  reign.'  (Spectator, 
No.  329.)  This  was  doubtless  a  con- 
fusion, either  in  the  good  knight,  or 
his  guide,  with  Henry  III.'s  tomb. 
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Page  149,  line  28,  read  The  shield  of  Henry  V.  has  lost 
its  splendour,  but  still  hangs  over  the  Chantry.  Its  orna- 
ments appear  in  Sandford,  280. 

Page  155,  last  line,  read  In  reference  to  Henry  VI.'s  inter- 
ment at  Westminster,  Henry  VII.  characteristically  stated 
the  great  expenses  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  insisted 
on  the  Convent  of  Westminster  contributing  its  quota  of 
500L  (equal  to  5,000£.  of  our  money)  for  transference  '  of  the 
'  holy  body.' 3  This  sum  was  duly  paid  by  Abbot  Fascet. 

Page  157,  line  25,  add  note 

*  The    original    stalls    in    Henry  aisle  on  each  side.     These  entrances 
VII.'s  Chapel  at  that   time,  and  till  were  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal 
the  arrangements  for  the  Knights  of  funerals   in  those  aisles.     See  MS. 
the  Bath,  left  free  entrance  from  the  Heralds'  College   in    the  funeral  of 
main  Chapel  into  the  north  and  south  Charles  II. 

Page  159,  line  17,  read  In  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  along 
with  the  House  of  Lancaster,  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York  are  commemorated  by  the  greyhound  of  Cecilia  Neville, 
wife  of  Eichard  Duke  of  York,  the  Eose  in  the  Sun,  which 
scattered  the  mists  at  Barnet,  and  the  Falcon  on  the  Fetter- 
lock,* by  which  the  first  Duke  of  York  expressed  to  his 
descendants  that  'he  was  locked  up  from  the  hope  of  the 
'  kingdom,  but  advising  them  to  be  quiet  and  silent,  as 
'  (rod  knoweth  what  may  come  to  pass.' 

*  He  built  his  castle  in  the  form  of      expressive  answer,  Hie  ktschoctaceatis. 
a  fetterlock,  and  gave  to  his  sons,  who      (Dallaway's  Heraldic  Inquiries,  384, 
asked  the  Latin  for  '  fetterlock/  the       385.) 

Page  161,  line  8,  read  The  first  stone  of  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel  had  been  laid  but  a  month  before  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  and  she  was  meanwhile  buried  in  one  of  the 
side  *  chapels. 

*  From  a  record  communicated  by  Mr.  Doyne  Bell. 
Page  165,  line  10,  read  The  tomb  of  Margaret  of  Eich- 


CHANTRY    OF    HENRY    V 


HELMET,   SHIELD    AND  SADDLE    OF    HENRY  V,    AS    SUSPENDED  OVER    HIS   TOMB, 
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mond  bears  the  heraldic*  emblems  of  her  third  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  antelope  at  her  feet  is  the  sup- 
porter of  the  arms  of  Lancaster.  The  daisies  on  the  chapel 
gates  represent  her  name. 

Page  16  9,  line  3,  read  On  Edward  VL's  death  'the  greatest 
*  moan  was  made  for  him  as  ever  was  heard  of  seen.'  He 
was  brought  from  Whitehall  the  night  before  '  without  cross 
'  or  light.'  *  The  procession  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey 
was  a  mass  of  black  velvet.  Side  by  side  with  the  banner 
of  his  own  mother  Jane  Seymour  waved  the  banner  of  his 
sister's  mother,f  Catherine  of  Arragon.  He  was  the  first 
King  that  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  since  his  grand- 
father had  built  his  gorgeous  receptacle  for  the  Tudor  dynasty; 
On  his  coffin  had  been  fastened  a  leaden  plate  bearing  an  in- 
scription^  doubtless  immediately  after  his  death,  unique  in  the 
tombs  of  English  sovereigns,  reciting  that  he  was  f  on  earth, 
e  under  Christ,  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  the 
'  supreme  head  ; '  and  proceeding  to  record  with  a  pathetic 
and  singular  earnestness  the  precise  hour  'in  the  evening^' 
when  in  the  close  of  that  long  and  stormy  day  of  the  6th  of 
July  he  '  departed  from  this  life.'  J 

*  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle,  p«  82. 
f  Machyn's  Diary,  Aug.-  8,  1553.  $  See  Appendix. 

Page  169,  note  8,  redd 

3Day,Bishop  of  Chichester,  'preach-  pc'orly?  (Strype's  E.  M.  vol.  ii.  pt.  fi. 
'  ed  a  good  sermon,'  and  Cranmer  ad-  p.  122;  Gny  Friars'  Chronicle,  p. 
ministered  the  Communion,  '  and  that  82.) 

Page  l705  line  2>  read Anne  of  Cleves  was  interred,  by 
Mary's  restored  monks,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Altar.  She  was 
carried  *  pa»st  St.  James's  Palace  and  Charing  Cross.  Bonner^ 
as  Bishop  of  London,  and  Feckenham,  as  Abbot  of  West-1 
minster,  rode  together.  The  scholars,  the  almsmen,  and  the 
monks  went  before.  Bonner  sang  mass,  and  Feckenham 

*  Machyn's  Diary,  Aug.  3,  1557-     See  Appendix. 
C 
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preached.  An  artist  was  brought  from  Cleves  to  construct 
the  tomb.  But  it  was  left  to  be  finished  by  Dean  Neale  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.1 

1  Neale,  ii.  283. — It  is  marked  by  tomb  seems  to  have  been  apparently 

the  initials  A.  C.    A  bas-relief,   ap-  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  tomb — 

parently  intended  for  it,  was  found  in  probably  of  an  Abbot.  See  Chapter  VI. 
1865  packed  in  the  Revestry.  The 

Page  170,  line  9,  read  At  the  funeral  of  Mary  Bishop  White 
preached  on  the  text  '  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
'  lion.'  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  closed  the  service.  The 
black  cloth  in  which  the  Abbey  was  draped  was  torn  down 
by  the  people  before  the  ceremony  *  was  well  over. 

*  Machyn's  Diary,  Dec.  13,  1558. 

Page  171,  line  18,  read  Elizabeth's  monument  is  itself  a 
landmark  of  English  history  and  of  the  Abbey.  There  had 
been  a  prediction,  which  the  nameless  graves  of  Edward  and 
Mary  had  thus  far  justified,  that  'no  child  of  Henry  VIII. 

*  should  ever  be  buried  with  any  memory.'     This  c  blind  pro- 

*  phecy '  it  was  now  determined  to  frustrate.     '  Rather  than 
'  fail  in  payment 4  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  tomb,  neither  the 
'  Exchequer  nor  London  shall  have  a  penny  left.' 

4  Letter  of  Viscount  Cranbourne  to  cost,  which  was  not  to  exceed  6001. 

Sir   Thomas   Lake.      (State    Papers,  (ibid.),  reached  965/.,  'besides  stone- 

1609.)     It  was  made  of  white  marble  'work.'  It  was  erected  by  Maximilian 

and  touchstone  from  the  royal  store  Poutram.       (MS.    in    possession    of 

at  Whitehall.      Warrant  of  James  I.  Baroness  North.) 
to  Viscount  Cranbourne.   (Ibid.)  The 

Page  174,  line  9,  add  note 

The   absence    of  monuments  after  'who,  as  our    knight   observed  with 

Elizabeth   seems   to  have  struck  Sir  *  some   surprise,  had   a   great   many 

Roger  de    Coverley.      '  The  glorious  '  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he 

'  names  of  Henry  the   Fifth  and  of  '  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey.'     (Spec- 

*  Queen  Elizabeth   gave   the  Knight  tator,  No.  329.)     The  context  seems 
'  great  opportunities  of  shining  and  of  to    show     some    confusion    between 
'  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VII. 

Page  175,  note  *, 

.  .  .  The  urn  which  contains  the  bones       by  Wren, 
of  the  little  York  princes  was  made 
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Page  175,  line  3  from  bottom  of  text,  read  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales  died  ( on  a  day  of  triumph"*  for  a  former  memorable 
'  deliverance  (Nov.  5),  and  in  the  heat  of  preparation  for  his 
'  sister's  marriage.  So  we  are  all  turned  to  black,  and  ex- 
'  ceeding  much  mournfulness.'  f  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  2,000  mourners.  Nine  banners  went  before,  each  pre- 
ceded by  ( two  trumpeters  that  sounded  wofully.'  His  effigy 
was  clothed  with  the  richest  garments  he  had,  which  '  did  so 
'lively  represent  his  person,  as  that  it  did  not  only  draw 
'  tears  from  the  severest  beholders,  but  caused  a  fearful  out- 
'  cry  among  the  people,  as  if  they  felt  their  own  ruin  in  that 
'  loss.'  J  His  friend,  Archbishop  Abbott,  who  had  attended 
his  last  hours,  preached  the  sermon  on  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6,  7.§ 
The  absence  of  any  special  monument  for  one  so  deeply 
lamented  caused  much  comment  at  the  time. 

•  State  Papers,  Nov.  11,  1612.  The  graver  in  concealing  them  was 
f  (riles  Fletcher,  and  others  in  Pet-  wise, 

tigrew's  Epitaphs,  p.  314.  For  whoso  learns,  strait  melts  in 

4  If  wise,  amaz'd,  depart  this  holy  tears  and  dies.' 

grave,  \  State  Papers,  Dec.  19,  1612. 

Nor  these  new  ashes  ask  what  name  §  Birch's  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of 

they  have :  Wales,  pp.  363,  522. 

Page  176,  line  15,  read  Anne  of  Denmark  died  at  Somerset 
House,  called,  from  her,  Denmark  House,  after  making  a  dying- 
profession  of  her  faith, '  free  from  Popery.'  The  King,  detained 
by  illness  at  Newmarket,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  her  death. 
The  funeral  was  postponed  again  and  again  till  more  than 
two  months  from  her  death.  '  There  was  no  money  to  put 
'  the  King's  servants  in  mourning.'  It  was  intended  to  have 
been  three  times  more  costly  than  Queen  Elizabeth's,  but  the 
public  expectation  was  disappointed  with  the  general  effect. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  (Tounson)  was  charged  to  find  '  a 
'convenient  place  for  her,'  and  she  was  laid — at  least  she 
now  lies — alone  in  a  spacious  vault  *  in  the  Northeasternmost 

*  Heralds'  College  and  Lord  Cham-       27,  April  16,  1619.     See  Appendix, 
berlain's  Office.     State  Papers,  March 

c  2 
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recess  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.     Archbishop  Abbott  preached 
on  Psalm  cxlvi.  3.* 

*  The  Prince  Palatine  sate  in  the  (Bacon)  in  the  scholars'  pew.  (Harl. 
Dean's  stall;  the  Lord  Chancellor  MS.  5176.) 

In  five  years  followed  King  James  himself.  Not  with  his 
predecessor,  nor  with  his  mother,  nor  with  his  wife,  nor  with 
his  children,  but  in  the  august  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  founder 
of  the  Chapel  and  of  the  dynasty  through  which  the  Stuarts 
claimed  their  throne,  was  laid  the  founder  of  the  new  race  of 
kings.  Edward  VI.  must  for  the  moment  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  Elizabeth  of  York  displaced,  to  receive  the  un- 
wieldy coffin.  But  the  entrance  was  effected,  and  with  his 
great-grandparents  the  Scottish  King  reposes  as  in  a  patriar- 
chal sepulchre.1  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dean 
Williams,  who,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  James  himself, 
compared  the  dead  King  in  '  every  particular '  to  Solomon. 
His  hearse  was  of  unusual  splendour,  a  masterpiece,  as  it 
was  thought,  of  Inigo  Jones. 

1  See  Appendix. 

Page  176,  line  19,  read  Charles  I.'s  infant  daughter  Prin- 
cess Anne,  on  her  deathbed  at  four  years  old,  'was  not  able 
'  to  say  her  long  prayer  (meaning  the  Lord's  Prayer),  but 
'said  she  would  say  her  short  one, — "Lighten  mine  eyes, 
'  "  Lord,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,"  and  so  the  little 
'  lamb*  gave  up  the  ghost.' 

*  Fuller's  Worthies,  ii.  108;  Sandford,  p.  608;  Fisher,  p.  288. 
Page  177,  line  5  from  bottom  of  text,  read  'At  three 
'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon '  of  the  3rd  of  September,  '  a 
'  day  of  triumph  and  thanksgivings  for  the  memorable  vic- 
'  tories  of  D unbar  and  Worcester,  his  most  serene  and  re- 
'  nowned  highness  Oliver  Lord  Protector  was  taken  to  his 
'  rest.'  *  The  arrangements  of  the  funeral  were  left  to  Mr. 
Kinnersley,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  who,  f  being  suspected 

*  Commonwealth  Mercury,  Sept.  2-9,  1658. 
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'  to   be   inclined  to  Popery,  recommended  the   solemnities 
'  used  at  the  like  occasion  for  Philip  the  Second,  who  had 

*  been  represented  to  be  in  Purgatory  for  about  two  months. 
'  In  the  like  manner  was  the  body  of  this  great  reformer 

*  laid  in  Somerset  House,  the  apartment  hung  with  black, 

*  the  daylight  excluded,  and  no  other  but  that  of  wax  tapers 
'  to  be  seen.     This  scene  of  Purgatory  continued  till  the  1st 
'  of  November,  which  being  the  day  preceding  that  com- 
6  monly  called  "  All  Souls,"  he  was  removed  into  the  great 
(  hall  of  the  said  House,   and  represented  in  effigy  standing 
(  on  a  bed  of  crimson  velvet,  covered  with  a  gown  of  the  like 
'  coloured  velvet,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  on  his 
(  head.  .  .  .  Four  or  five  hundred  candles  set  in  flat  shining 
'  candlesticks,  so  placed  round  near  the  roof  of  the  Hall,  that 
$  the  light  they  gave  seemed  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  all 

*  which  he  was  represented  to  be  in  a  state  of  glory.'  *     The 
profusion  of  the  ceremony,  it  is  said,  so  far  provoked  the 
people  that  they  threw  dirt,  in  the  night,  on  his  escutcheon, 
placed  over  the  great  gate. 

At  the  east  end  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  a  vault  had 
been  prepared,  which  many  years  afterwards  was  still  called 
'  Oliver's,'  or  '  Oliver  Cromwell's  vault.'  f  Its  massive  walls, 
abutting  immediately  on  the  royal  vault  of  Henry  VII.,  are 
the  only  addition  to  the  structure  of  the  Abbey  dating  from 
the  Commonwealth.  Here  ( the  last  ceremony  of  honour  was 
'  paid  to  the  memory  of  him,  to  whom  (so  thought  his  adhe- 

*  rents  J)  posterity  will  pay  (when   envy  is  laid   asleep  by 

*  Ludlow,  pp.  259,  260.     I  cannot  The  sum  expended  was  60,000^.,  more 

find  that  Philip  II.'s  funeral  was  so  by  one-half  than  ever  was  used  for 

conducted.      In  fact,  the   Protector's  royal  funerals.     (Heath's   Ckron.,  p. 

corpse  was  removed  from  Whitehall  411;  Winstanley's  Worthies,  p.  605; 

to  Somerset  House  on  Sept,  20,  and  the  Noble's  Cromwell,  Appendix  B.)    Tho 

state  show  began  on  Oct.  18.      (Com-  hearse  was  of  the  same  form  as,  only 

monwealth Mercury,  Nov.l 8-25, 1658.)  more  stately  than,  that  of  James  I. 

The  expenses  were   paid  by  Parlia-  (Heath's  Chron.,^.  413.) 
ment    to   Kichard   CromwelL       The  f  Eegister,  May  25,  1691 ;   August 

Eoyalist  interpretation  was  that  it  was  29,  1701. 

designed  to  bring  Kichard  in  debt,  and  {  Commonwealth  Mercury,  Nov.  23, 

so  ruin  him,  which   in   effect  it  did.  1658. 
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*  time)  more  honour  than  they  were  able  to  express.'     Two 
Royalists  who  stood  by,  and  saw  the  procession  pass,  have 
also  recorded  their  feelings.*     *  It  was,'  says  Cowley,  c  the 
4  funeral  day  of  the  man  late  who  made  himself  to  be  called 
'Protector.     ...     I  found    there  had  been  much  more 

*  cost   bestowed  than  either   the  dead   man,  or  even  death 
4  itself,  could  deserve.      There  was  a  mighty  train  of  black 
4  assistants ;  the  hearse  was  magnificent,  the  idol  crowned : 
'and  (not  to  mention  all  other  ceremonies  which  are  practised 
4  at  royal  interments,  and  therefore  could  be  by  no  means 
4  omitted  here)  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  made  up,  as 
4  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle  itself.     But  yet, 

*  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed,  that,  methought, 
4  it  somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom  it  was 

*  made ;    much  noise,  much   tumult,  much   expense,  much 
4  magnificence,  much  vain-glory :  briefly,  a  great  show,  and 
4  yet,  after  all  this,  but  an  ill  sight.'     4  It  was,'  says  Evelyn, 
4  the  joy  fullest  funeral  that  ever  I  saw,  for  there  were  none 
4  that  cried  but  dogs,  which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with  as 
4  barbarous  noise,  drinking  and  taking  tobacco  in  the  streets 
4  as  they  went.'     It  is  said  that  the  actual  interment,  from 
the  state  of  the  corpse,  had  taken  place  two  months  before 
in  private ;  f   and  this  mystery  probably  fostered  the  fables 
which,  according  to  the  fancies  of  the  narrators,  described 
the  body  as  thrown  into  the  Thames,{  or  laid  in  the  field  of 
Naseby,§  or  in  the  coffin  of  Charles  I.  at  Windsor,!  or  in  the 
vault  of  the  Claypoles  in  the  parish  church  of  Northampton,^ 
or  4  carried  away  in  the  tempest  the  night  before.'  ** 

*  For  the  like  feelings  inside  the  grave  stones  over  the  Claypole  vault 

Abbey,  see  Chapter  VI.  at  Northampton,  one  with  the  letters 

t  Elenchus  mortwrum,  pt.  ii.  p.  E.  C.,  supposed  to  be  Elizabeth  Clay- 

231.  pole;  one  without  inscription,  sup- 

J  Oldmixon's  Stuarts,  i.  426.  posed  to  be  her  father.   It  is  disproved 

§  Barkstead's  Complete  History,  iii.  by  the  discovery  of  her  grave  in  the 

228  ;  Sioff.  Brit.  iii.  1573.  Abbey.  (See  Appendix.) 

||  Pepys's  Diary,  Oct.  14,  1664.  **  Heath's  Flagellum,  p.  187. 

%  This  tradition   is  based  on  two 
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Page  181,  line  15,  read  The  grave  of  William  III.  endeared 
the  Abbey  to  the  Nonconformist : — * 

Preserve,  oh  !  venerable  pile, 

Inviolate  thy  sacred  trust, 
To  thy  cold  arms  the  British  Isle 

Weeping  commits  her  richest  dust. 

*  Watts,  Works,  iv.  490. 


Page  181,  note  3,  add 

.  .  .  The  remains  of  James  II.,  which 
had  been  distributed  amongst  no  less 
than  three  convents  in  Paris,  were 
finally  collected  in  1814,  and  placed 

Page  181,  note  4,  read 

.  .  .  The  story  of  the  opening  of  the 
Confessor's  tomb  in  the  time  of  James 
II.  is  doubted  by  Gough  (Sepulchral 
Monuments,  ii.  7),  but  is  strongly 


in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  where  the  present  monument 
was  erected  by  George  IV.  in  1826. 
(Pettigrew's  Epitaphs,  pp.  258,  259.) 


confirmed  by  the  positive  assertion  of 
James  II.  to  Evelyn.  (Memoirs,  ii. 
177.) 


Page  186,  line  12,  read  Edward  Augustus  the  Albino 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  transported  hither  in  state  from 
Monaco,  where  he  died,  and  (last  of  the  family)  Henry 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  subject  of  so  much  real 
scandal  and  fictitious  romance.  No  monument  commemo- 
rates any  of  these  Princes,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years 
their  graves  were  unmarked  by  any  name.* 


*  The  names  were  added  (from  the 
engraving  of  the  vault  in  Neale)  in 
1866.  George  IV.,  it  is  said,  had  the 
intention  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  in  St. 
Paul's,  '  "Westminster  being  over- 
'  crowded.'  Letter  of  W.  in  the  Times, 
April  4,  1832.  A  contemporary  epi- 
taph, somewhat  irreverently  composed 
on  these  princes,  corresponds  to  this 
neglect  of  their  graves : 
'  Here  lies  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead ; 


I  had  much  rather 

Had  it  been  his  father  [George  II.]  ; 

Had  it  been  his  brother  [the  Duke  of 

Cumberland] 

Much  better  than  another  ; 
Had   it   been   his   sister    [Princess 

Amelia] 

No  one  would  have  missed  her ; 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation 
So  much  better  for  the  nation  ; 
But  as  it's  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead, 
There's  no  more  to  be  said.' 
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Page  186,  line  2  from  bottom  of  text,  add  note 

The  King  of  Hanover,  the  Queen  Duke   of   Sussex    and  the  Princess 

of  Wurtemberg,  the  Princess  Eliza-  Sophia   in    Kensal    Green,   and   the 

beth  of  Hesse  Homburg,  were  buried  Duchess   of  Gloucester  in  the  south 

in  their  own  vaults  in  Germany ;  the  aisle  at  Windsor. 

Page  188,  note  3,  line  6,  read  The  remains  of  the  Queen 
of  Louis  XVIII,  were  removed  to  Sardinia  on  March  5,  1811 
(Burial  Register). 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Page  195,  line  £0,  read  Richard  of  Wendover  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey  at  the  special  desire  of  Henry  III.* 

*  Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  13-50. 

Page  196,  line  24,  for  Man  read  Air-e  in  Grascony 
Page  197,  line  26,  for  Daubeny  read  Daubeney  * 

*  The    Abbey   Archives   give   the       lain '  (Sir  Giles  Daubeney),  Sir  Gar- 
payments    for     the     burial     (under      vase  Gylfton,  and  my  Lady  Auckers. 
Henry  VIL)  of  '  my  Lord  Chamber- 
Page  197,  last  line  of  text,  read 

The  statesmen  and  divines  who  died  under  Henry  VI II., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary  have  left  hardly  any  trace  in  the 
Abbey.  We  only  detect  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Governor  of 
Berwick,  and  his  wife,  under  the  pavement  of  the  Choir,5 
with  two  or  three  other  persons  of  obscure  name.6  Tower 
Hill,  Smithfield,  and  the  ditch  beneath  the  walls  of  Oxford, 
in  that  fierce  struggle,  contain  ashes  more  illustrious  than 
any  interred  in  consecrated  precincts. 

5  Dart,  ii.   23.      Machyn's   Diary,  desired  to  be  buried  under  a  brass. 
Nov.  26,  1557,  Nov.  26,  1557.     (These  particulars  I 

6  '  Master  Wentworth/  cofferer  to  learn  from  his  will,  communicated  by 
Queen  Mary.  (Machyn,  Oct.  23, 1558.)  Colonel  Chester.)   Sir  Thomas  Parry, 
'  Master  Gennings' (ibid.),  servant  of  treasurer    of    Elizabeth's   household, 
Philip  and  Mary,  who  left  considerable  with   a   monument  (1560),  is  in  the 
sums  to   the   abbot  and   monks,  an.d  Islip  Chapel. 

Page  198,  line   13,  read  Dart  has   confounded   Frances 
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Duchess  of  Suffolk  with  her  relative,  the  adversary  of  Bishop 
Gardiner.  In  connexion  with  the  second  marriage  of  Frances 
with  Adrian  Stokes,  Esquire,  as  recorded  on  her  tomb,  may 
be  mentioned  the  story  that  Queen  Elizabeth  on  hearing  it 
exclaimed,  'What,  hath  she  married  her  horsekeeper ? ' 
6  Yes,  Madam,'  was  the  reply,  '  and  she  saith  that  Your 
'Majesty  would  fain  do  the  same;'  alluding  to  Leicester, 
the  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Page  199,  line  1,/or  aunt  read  sister-in-law 
Page  202,  add  to  note  3 

.  .  .  Wiseman,  Chirurgical  Treatises,       Kussell,  that   '  in  ill  habits  of  body 
1st  ed.  p.  278,  1676,  who  argues  seri-       'small  wounds  are  mortal.' 
ously  from  the    statue   of  Elizabeth 

Page  208,  line  6,  add  note 

The  following  epitaph,  not  on  his  Death  was  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the 
tomb,  records  the  end  of  Sir  Francis  field ; 

Vere:  But  when  his  weapons   he   had  laid 

'  WhenVere  sought  death,  arm'd  with  aside, 

his  sword  and  shield,  Death,  like  a  coward,  struck  him,  and 

he  died.'  (Pettigrew,  158.) 

Page  210,  line  19,  add  note 

Lady  Norris  was  probably  called  '  the  crow  '  from  the  Norris  crest,  a  raven. 

Page  212,  line  3,  read  It  was  Dudley  Carleton,  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  who,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  ( found  the 
'  King  at  Theobald's,  hunting  in  a  very  careless  and  unguarded 
(  manner,  and  upon  that,  in  order  to  the  putting  him  on  a 
'  more  careful  looking  to  himself,  he  told  the  King  he  must 
'  either  give  over  that  way  of  hunting,  or  stop  another  hunting 
'  that  he  was  engaged  in,  which  was  priest-hunting ;  for  he  had 
'  intelligence  in  Spain  that  .  .  .  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  woman 
'  of  power,  and  was.  always  so  well  attended  that  all  their  plots 
'  against  her  failed ;  but  a  Prince  who  was  always  in  woods 
'  and  forests  could  be  easily  overtaken.  The  advice,  however, 
'  wrought  otherwise  than  he  had  intended,  for  the  King  con- 
'  tinued  to  hunt,  and  gave  up  hunting  the  priests.' 
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Page  212,  line  21,  add  note 

The  Duchess  of  Lennox  requested 
Charles  I.'s  intervention  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  stone  partition  of  the 
Chapel  '  wherein  is  a  door  and  cor- 
'  ridors,  and  for  the  erection  of  an 
'  iron  grate  in  lieu  thereof.'  The 
King,  '  though  ready  to  do  anything 
'  that  may  add  to  the  honour  of  the 


1  duke,  was  careful  not  to  command 
'  anything  that  may  give  an  injury  and 
'  blemish  to  the  strength  and  security 
'  of  that  Chapel,'  and  therefore  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  they  apparently  objected,  as  the 
partition  still  remains.  {State  Paper 
Office,  1628.) 


Page  212,  line  22,  add  note 

The  Duke  of  Lennox's  brother  of  Denmark,  was  buried  in  the  vault 
Esme,  in  1624,  with  much  pomp,  of  his  grandmother,  Lady  Margaret, 
equal  to  that  of  the  funeral  of  Anne 


Page  213,  note  3,  add 

.  .  .  Westminster  witnessed  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  Court  affection  and 
popular  hatred  for  Villiers.  One  of 
his  favourites,  Sir  John  Grimes,  had 
a  pompous  funeral  in  the  Abbey. 
The  butchers  of  King  Street  buried  a 
dog  in  Tothill  Fields  in  ridicule  of 

Page  213,  note  5,  add 

.  .  .  For  'the  figure  of  most  antique 
'  simplicity  and  beauty,'  as  Walpole 
calls  it,  of  Francis  Holies,  Stone  re- 
ceived bQL,  and  for  that  of  Sir  George 
Holies,  1001.,  from  the  Earl  of  Clare 


the  ceremony,  saying,  '  the  soul  of  a 
'  dog  was  as  good  as  that  of  a  Scot.' 
On  that  occasion  the  communion  cloth, 
two  copes,  and  Prince  Henry's  robes, 
were  stolen  from  the  Abbey.  (State 
Papers,  Domestic,  James  I.,  vol.  Ixxxvi. 
No.  132.)  His  grave  is  unknown. 


(1620).  For  the  tomb  of  the  Countess 
of  Buckingham,  5601.  (1631);  of 
Dudley  Carleton,  200/.  (1649).  (Wai- 
pole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ii.  59- 
62.) 


Page  216,  line  4  from  bottom  of  text,  read  Within 
the  same  vault  which  contains  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, repose  in  two  coffins,  placed  upon  and  beneath 
that  of  the  murdered  Duke,  Francis  and  Greorge,  his 
two  sons,  who  appear  as  blooming  boys  side  by  side  on 
their  father's  monument  above,  as  in  Vandyke's  famous 
picture  at  Windsor.  Francis,  born  after  his  father's  death, 
was  the  first  to  follow,  c  a  youth  of  rare,  beauty  and  come- 
( liness 3  of  person,'  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Kingston, 
which  had  been  precipitated  by  his  own  and  his  brother's 
rashness.  His  body  was  *  brought  from  thence  by  water  to 

8  Clarendon,  vi.  96. 
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*  York  Place,  in  the  Strand,  and   deposited  in  his  father's 
'  vault  in  the  Abbey,  with  an  inscription,  which  it  is  pity 
4  should  be  buried  with  him.' 4     The  coffin  of  Francis,  with 
that   of  his   brother  Charles,  is   placed   above   his   father's 
remains.     Beneath  them  lies  the  last  surviving  successor  in 
the    dukedom,   George   Villiers,   the   profligate   courtier   of 
Charles  II. — the  '  Zimri  '  of  Dryden,  the  rival  of  '  Peveril 
'  of  the  Peak ; '  the  example  of  the  fragility  of  human  hopes, 
as  described  in  the  famous  lines  of  Pope  on  his  miserable 
deathbed,   recalled   to   us,   as   on   the   decayed   coffin-plate 
we    dimly  trace   the   record  of   his   George   and   Garter — 

*  Periscelidis  eques.'  5 

4  Bryan  Fairfax's  Life  of  the  Duke  coffin  in  1866  (see  Appendix) ;    and 

of  Buckingham,  p.  24.     The  inscrip-  records  his  extraordinary  beauty  and 

tion  which   Fairfax   gives   is  almost  his  nine  wounds, 

exactly  the  same  as  that  found  on  the  6  See  Appendix. 

Page  223,  line  6,  read  At  Ireton's  funeral  Evelyn  watched 
the  procession  pass  '  in  a  very  solemn  manner.'  Cromwell 
was  chief  mourner.* 

*  Evelyn,  ii.  8. 

Page  223,  2nd  side-note,  add  note 

Blake's  death  is  variously  reported       proved  Aug.  20. 
Aug.  14,    17,  27,    but   his   will   was 

Page  225,  line  17,  read  Bradshaw's  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  favourite  Independent  pastor,  Howe,  on 
Isaiah  Ivii.  1. 

Page  226,  line  7  of  note,  add 

.  .  .  According  to  Neale  (Hist,  of  the  '  government,  that  a  stop  was  put  to 

Puritans,  iv.   319),  the  'work  of  the  '  any  further  proceedings.'     The  war- 

'  disinterment  of  Cromwellic  majesty  rant,  however,  confines  the  outrage  to 

'  drew  such  a  general  odium  on  the  those  named  in  it. 

Page  228,  line  2,  read  The  sermon  of  General  Monk  was 
preached  by  Bishop  Seth  Ward2,  who  had  f  assisted  in  his 

*  last  Christian  offices,  heard  his  last  words  and  his  dying 
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*  groan.'  *  He  adds,  speaking  of  Montague,  c  This  twain 
4  were  loving  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were 
'  not  divided.'f 


*  Ward's  Sermon,  p.  32.  '  I  saw 
him  die  erect  in  his  chair,  uti  im~ 

Page  228,  note  3,  read 

8  Keepe,  p.  109.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Lord  Ossory  lies  in  the 
Ormond  vault.  It  was  stated  that 
he  was  removed  to  the  vault  at  Kil- 
kenny Cathedral.  (Carte's  Life  of 
Ormond,  ii.  499.)  But  there  is  now 
no  trace  of  this  coffin  in  that  vault. 

Page  229,  line  15,  add  note 

Thomas  Blagg,  who  defended  the 
Castle  of  Wallingford,  and  died  No- 
vember 14,  1660,  was  buried  on  the 
'  north  side  of  the  church.'  Sir  Thomas 

Page  229,  note  3,  add 

.  .  .  Clarendon's  niece  Anne  Hyde, 
wife  of  Sir  Ross  Carey,  was  buried  on 
July  23,  1660,  in  the  centre  of  the 


'peratorem  decuit' 
t  Ibid.  p.  29. 


When  opened  in  1864  it  contained 
many  bones,  but  only  one  leaden 
coffin,  and  that  of  a  female.  I  owe 
this  to  the  Rev.  James  Graves  of 
Kilkenny.  And  his  father's  will  im- 
plies that  he  was  in  the  Ormond 
vault.  See  Appendix. 


Ingram,  Privy  Councillor  to  Charles 
II.,  who  died  Feb.  13,  1671-2,  has  a 

monument  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas's Chapel. 


Choir,   with  a  quaint  epitaph  com- 
memorating this  memorable  date. 


Page  229,  line  3  from  bottom  of  text,  read  At  the  funeral 
of  Bishop  Monk,  the  Duke,  his  brother,  and  all  the  bishops 
followed.  Evelyn  was  present.5 

4  Evelyn,  ii.  184. 

Page  231,  lines  5,  6,  for  Hamlinton  read  Hamilton 
Page  231,  line  12,  for  Cotterill  read  Cottrell 


Page  231,  line  12,  add  note 

There  is  a  touching  allusion  in 
Sir  Charles  Harbord's  will  '  to  the 
'  death  of  his  dear  son  Sir  Charles 
'  Harbord,  which  happened  the  28th 
'of  May,  1672,  being  Whit-son  Tues- 
'  day,  to  his  great  grief  and  sorrow, 
'  never  to  be  laid  aside  ; '  and  he  di- 
rected forty  shillings  to  be  given  to 
the  poor  (and  himself,  if  he  died  in  or 


near  Westminster,  to  be  buried)  near 
to  the  monument,  '  as  long  as  it  shall 
'  continue  whole  and  undefaced,  in 
'  Westminster  Abbey  Church,  on  the 
'  28th  day  of  May,  for  ever,  by  the 
'advice  and  direction  of  the  Dean 
'  then  for  the  time  being.'  (Commu- 
nicated by  Colonel  Chester.) 
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Page  232,  line  9,  read  Thomas  Thynne  « the  Western 
Issachar  '  of  Dryden's  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel.' 

Page  232,  note  4,  add 

•  •  '  Edward  Berry  Godfrey  was  called  '  Berry '  after   a  family  to  which 
he  was  related. 

Page  233,  last  2  lines  of  text,  read  The  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  was  the  youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of 
Colchester. 

Page  234,  line  21,  add  note 

The  houses  of  these  two  Dukes  Clerkenwell,  that  of  Holies  in  the 
of  Newcastle  can  still  be  traced ;  that  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
of  Cavendish  in  Newcastle  Place  in  of  Newcastle  Street  in  the  Strand. 

Page  235,  line  7,  read  The  Earl  of  Portland,  with  his  first 
descendants,  was  buried  in  the  Ormond  Vault. 

Page  235,  line  9,  read  When  Marshal  Schomberg  fell  in 
the  passage  of  the  Boyne,  it  was  felt  that  ( the  only  eeme- 
'  tery  in  which  so  illustrious  a  warrior,  slain  in  arms  for  the 
'  liberties  and  religion  of  England,  could  properly  be  laid  '  * 
was  Westminster  Abbey.  His  corpse  was  embalmed  and 
deposited  for  that  purpose  in  a  leaden  coffin  on  the  field. 
But,  in  fact,  he  was  never  carried  further  than  Dublin, 
where  he  now  lies  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. f 

*  Macaulay.  iii.  638.  with  the  famous    epitaph  by  Swift- 
f  Beside  the  monument  inscribed        (Pettigrew's  Epitaphs,  186.) 

Page  240,  note  4,  add 

.  .  .  The  monument  of   Colonel  Bing-       seen  at  the  services  in  the  Abbey, 
field   records   that   he   had  often  been 

Page  242,  line  12,  read  The  precincts  of  Westminster  had 
already  witnessed  a  scene  of  mourning,  in  connexion  with 
the  house  of  Marlborough,  more  touching  than  any  monu- 
ment, more  impressive  than  any  funeral.  At  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  is  a  stately  monument,  under  which  lies  the 
Duke's  only  son,  cut  off  there  in  the  flower  of  his  promise. 
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The  Duke  himself  had  been  obliged  to  start  immediately 
for  his  great  campaign.  But  a  young  noble  *  amongst  the 
Westminster  boys,  as  he  played  in  the  cloisters,  recognised 
a  strange  figure,  which  he  must  have  known  in  the  great 
houses  of  London.  It  was  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  '  used,  by  way  of  mortification  and  as  a  mark  of  affec- 
*tion,  to  dress  herself  like  a  beggar,  and  sit  with  some 
f  miserable  wretches  f  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.' 

*  The  Duchess   of  Portland   said      iii.  167.) 

the  Duke    (her  husband)   had   often  f  A  Chapter  order,  May  6,  1710, 

'  seen  her,  during  this  mourning  of  hers,  mentions  the  '  Appointment  of  a  con- 

1  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Westminster  '  stable  to  restrain  divers  disorderly 

'  school.'     She  used  to  say  that  '  she  '  beggars  daily  walking  and  begging  in 

'  was  very  certain  she   should  go  to  '  the  Abbey  and  Cloisters,  and  many 

4  heaven ;   and  as  her  ambition  went  '  idle    boys    daily   coming    into   the 

1  now  beyond  the  grave,  that  she  knew  '  Cloisters,  who  there  play   at  cards 

'  she  should  have  one  of  the  highest  '  and  others  play  for  money,  and  are 

'  seats.'  (Mrs.  Delany's  Autobiography,  '  often  heard  to  curse  and  swear.' 

Page  244,  line  10,  read  Twenty-four  years  after  the  inter- 
ment in  the  Abbey,  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  removed  to  a  mausoleum,  erected  under  her  superinten- 
dence, in  the  Chapel  at  Blenheim,  and  there  she  was  a  few 
weeks  later  laid  by  his  side.* 

*  It   appears   from   the   Duchess's  funeral  in  October,  1744,  that  it  had 
will,  dated  August  11,  1744,  that  the  by  that  time  been  removed.     (Thorn- 
Duke's  body  was   then   still    in   the  son's  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
Abbey,  and  from  the  account  of  her  borough,  pp.  502,  562.) 

Page  244,  line  26,  for  Duke  of  Normanby  read  Marquis  of 
Normanby 

Page  250,  line  5,  read  On  the  monument  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  the  inscription  which  the  figure  of  History  records, 
and  which  was  supplied  by  the  poet  Paul  Whitehead,*  and 
the  volumes  of  e  Demosthenes  '  and  Caesar's  '  Commentaries,' 
which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Eloquence,  commemorate  his  union 
of  military  and  oratorical  fame ;  whilst  his  Whig  principles 
*  Neale,  ii.  258. 
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are  represented  in  the  sculptured  Temple  of  Liberty  and  a 
cherub  holding  up  Magna  Charta.* 

*  See  Appendix. 

Page  251,  note  3,  add 

.  .  .  Daniel  Poulteney,  whose  monu-  epitaph  showed  itself  in  his  opposi- 

ment  is  in  the  Cloisters,  was  M.P.  for  tion  to  Walpole,  and  his  defence  of 

Preston,  and  in  1722  a  Lord  of  the  free  trade  and  of  the  interests  of  the 

Admiralty.     It  seems  that  the  inde-  British  merchants  abroad  (seeParlia- 

pendence  which  is  so  lauded  in  this  mentary  History,  viii.  1,  608,  647). 

Page  251,  line  23,  read  On  the  west  side  of  the  South 
Transept  is  the  monument  to  Eobinson,  who  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  '  Long  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson.' 6  '  He  was  a 
'  man  of  the  world,  or  rather  of  the  town,  and  a  great  pest  to 

*  persons  of  high  rank,  or  in  office.     He  was  very  trouble- 
'  some  to  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  when  in  his  visits 
'  to  him  he  was  told  that  His  Grace  had  gone  out,  would 
'  desire  to  be  admitted  to  look  at  the  clock  or  to  play  with  a 
'  monkey  that  was  kept  in  the  hall,  in  hopes  of  being  sent 
'  for  in  to  the  Duke.     This  he  had  so  frequently  done,  that 
'  all  in  the  house  were  tired  of  him.     At  length  it  was  con- 
4  cocted  among  the  servants  that  he  should  receive  a  summary 
'  answer  to  his  usual  questions,  and  accordingly,  at  his  next 

*  coming,  the  porter,  as  soon  as  he  had  opened  the  gate,  and 
4  without  waiting  for  what  he  had  to  say,  dismissed  him  in 
'  these  words :    "  Sir,  His   Grace  has    gone   out,  the  clock 
( "  stands,  and  the  monkey  is  dead." '      His  epitaph  com- 
memorates his  successful  career  in  Barbadoes,  and  '  the  ac- 

*  complished  woman,  agreeable  companion,  and  sincere  friend ' 
he  found  in  his  wife. 

'  Hawkins'  Johnson,  p.  192,  which  Chesterfield.     '  Then  it  will  he  some 

erroneously  states  that  he  '  rests  in  the  '  time  "before  he  dies.'     The  appoint- 

'  Abbey.'   He  was  called  «  Long '  from  ment  to  the  governorship  of  Barba- 

his  stature,  to  distinguish  him  from  doe?,   mentioned   on   his   monument, 

the 'German'  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson  was  given  to  him  because  Lord  Lincoln 

of  the  same  date,  who  was  a  diplo-  wanted  his  house.   ( Walpole's  Letters, 

matist.     «  Long  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson  i.  22  ;  vi.  247.) 
1  is  dying  by  inches,'  said  some  one  to 
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Page  252,  line  4,  add  note 

A  cenotaph  in  the  East  Cloister 
celebrates  '  two  affectionate  brothers, 
1  valiant  soldiers,  and  sincere  Chris- 
'  tians,'  Scipio  and  Alexander  Duroure, 

Page  253,  line  26,  add  note 

The  idea  of  the  monument  of  Ad- 
miral Tyrrell  seems  to  be  to  represent 
the  Resurrection  under  difficulties. 
Tyrrell,  though  he  died  on  land,  was 
buried  in  the  sea,  and  is  sculptured 
as  rising  out  of  it.  Compare  the  like 
thought  in  the  bequest  of  William 
Glanville  in  the  churchyard  at  Wotton, 
who,  when  his  father  was  buried  in 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  he  six  yards 
deep  in  the  earth,  left  an  injunction, 
still  observed,  that  the  apprentices  of 

Page  254,  line  10,  add  note 

Gideon  Loten,  governor  of  Batavia,       a  tablet  in  the  North  Aisle  (1789). 
wit1!  Ps.  xv.  1-4  for  his  character,  has 

Page  255,  line  11,  read  The  monument  of  Wolfe  marks 
the  critical  moment  of  the  culmination  and  decline  of  the 
classical  costume  and  undraped  figures  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  Already,  in  West's  picture  of  the  Death  of 
Wolfe,  we  find  the  first  example  of  the  realities  of  modern 
dress  in  art.* 

*  Life  ofEeynolds,  ii.  206. 


of  whom  the  first  fell  at  Fontenoy  in 
1745 ;  and  the  second  was  buried  here 
in  1765,  after  fifty-seven  years  of 
faithful  services. 


the  parish  should,  over  his  grave,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  recite 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  read  1  Cor. 
xv.  .  .  .  When  Wesley  passed  through 
the  Abbey,  Feb.  25,  1771,  he  recorded 
that '  the  two  monuments  with  which 
'  he  thought  none  of  the  others  worthy 
'to  be  compared  are  that  of  Mrs. 
'Nightingale,  and  that  of  Admiral 
1  Tyrrell  rising  out  of  his  tomb  at  the 
' Resurrection' — Journal,  iii.  426. 


Page  256,  line  5,  add  note 

Near  the  monument  of  Kempenfelt 
are  the  monuments  of  Admirals  Storr 
(1783),  Pocock  (1793),  and  Totty 
(1800),  and  of  Captain  Cook,  who  fell 

Page  256,  note  3,  read 

3  There  is  a  humorous  allusion  to 
Nelson's  burial  apart  from  the  Abbey 
in  Lusus  West,,  ii.  210.  Nelson's  say- 
ing on  the  Abbey  has  been  variously 
reported  as  '  a  Peerage  or  Westminster 


in  the  sea-fight  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
(1799),  and  the  handsome  medallion 
of  Captain  Stewart  (1811). 


'Abbey/  and  '  Victory  or  Westminster 
'  Abbey,'  and  is  often  said  to  have  been 
the  signal  given  at  Aboukir.  (So,  for 
example,  Montalembert's  Moines  de 
V  Occident,  iv.  431.)  Sir  Augustus 
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Clifford  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  real  *  on  the  latter.  .  .  .  He  headed  the 
occasion.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Cape  '  assailants  himself  in  this  sea  attack, 
St.  Vincent,  on  Feb.  14,  1797,  'the  '  exclaiming,  "  Westminster  Abbey  or 
'most  glorious  Valentine's  Day'  (as  '"  glorious  victory !"'  (Letter  of  Col. 
Nelson  used  to  call  it).  The  Commo-  Drinkwater,  an  eyewitness  of  the 
dore,  as  he  then  was,  had  just  taken  battle,  quoted  in  Pettigrew's  Life  of 
the  Spanish  ship  *  San  Nicholas,'  when  Nelson,  i.  94.)  The  success  was  corn- 
he  found  himself  engaged  with  an  other  plete,  and  Nelson  marked  his  sense  of 
three-decker,  the  '  San  Josef.'  '  The  its  value  by  transmitting  the  sword 
'  two  alternatives  that  presented  them-  which  the  commander  of  the  '  San 
'  selves  to  his  unshaken  mind  were  to  '  Josef  surrendered  into  his  hands  to 
*  quit  the  prize  or  instantly  to  board  the  Town  Hall  of  his  native  county 
'  the  three-decker.  Confident  of  the  at  Norwich*  where  it  still  remains. 
4  bravery  of  his  seamen,  he  determined  (Ibid.  90.) 

Page  256,  line  20,  read  When 5  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  York  the  body  of  Andre  was  removed  from  the 
spot  where  it  had  been  buried,  under  the  gallows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  few  locks  of  his  beautiful  hair  still 
remained,  and  were  sent  to  his  sisters.  A  withered  tree 
and  a  heap  of  stones  now  mark  the  spot,  where  the  plough 
never  enters.  When  the  remains  were  removed,  a  peach 
tree,*  of  which  the  roots  had  pierced  the  coffin  and  twisted 
themselves  round  the  skull,  was  taken  up,  and  replanted  in 
the  King's  garden,  behind  Carlton  House.  The  courtesy 
and  good  feeling  of  the  Americans  were  remarkable.  The 
bier  was  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers,  as  it  was  trans- 
ported to  the  ship.  On  its  arrival  in  England,  it  was  first 
deposited  in  the  Islip  Chapel,  and  then  buried,  with  the 
funeral  service,  in  the  Nave,  by  Dean  Ireland.  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor  appearing  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Mr.  Locker, 
Secretary  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  sisters  of  Andre. 
The  chest  in  which  the  remains  were  enclosed  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Revestry.  On  the  monument,  in  basrelief6, 
by  Van  Grelder,  is  to  be  seen  the  likeness  of  Washington  re- 
ceiving the  flag  of  truce  and  the  letter  either  of  Andre  or  of 
Clinton. 

5  L ife  of  Major  Andre,  by  Winthrop  *  In  1868   died   an  old  American 

Sargeant,  pp.  409-411.  Burial  Regis-  lady  who  had  as  a  girl  given  him  a 
ter.  Annual  Register,  1821,  p.  333.  peach  on  that  occasion. 
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Page  257,  line  9,  add  note 

Two  young  officers,  Bryan  and 
Beresford,  who  fell  at  Talavera(1809) 

Page  260,  note  3,  read 

8  In  the  same  vault  with  the  great 
Chatham  are  his  wife  and  daughter 
(Lady  Harriet  Eliot),  and  the  second 
Lord  and  Lady  Chatham.  His  coffin 
was  found  turned  over  by  the  water 


and    Ciudad  Eodrigo    (1812),    have 
monuments  in  the  North  Aisle. 


thrown  into  the  vault  in  the  fire  of 
1806.  Lady  Harriet's  death  deeply 
affected  her  brother.  (See  Life  of  Wil- 
berforce,  i.  125,  and  Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  i.  313.) 


Page  260,  for  son  read  nephew 

Page  262  The  lines  on  Lord  Mansfield  are  from  Pope's 
'Epistles': 

'  So  known,  so  honour'd,  at  the  House  of  Lords  : 
Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh 
(More  silent  far),  where  Kings  and  Poets  lie.* 

Page  263,  line  7,  add  note 

The  burial  of  Grattan  in  the  Abbey 
was  believed  by  the  Irish  patriots 
of  that  time  to  have  been  a  stra- 
tagem of  the  English  Government  to 
restrain  the  enthusiasm  which  might 
have  attended  Grattan' s  funeral  obse- 
quies in  his  own  country.  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  is  furious  at  his  being 
'  suffered  to  moulder  in  the  same 
'ground  with  his  country's  enemies. 
' .  .  .  England  has  taken  away  our 
'  Constitution,  and  even  the  relics  of  its 
«  founder  are  retained  through  the  du- 
'  plicity  of  his  enemy '  (Barrington' s 
Own  Times,  i.  353-358).  An  Irish 


patriot  of  more  recent  date,  by  an 
excusable  mistake,  was  led  to  con- 
found the  slab  over  Grattan's  grave 
with  that  of  an  ancient  mediaeval 
knight  close  adjoining,  whose  worn 
and  shattered  surface  was  thus  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  fallen  great- 
ness of  Ireland.  In  fact,  Grattan's 
slab  is  happily  as  whole  and  unbroken 
as  any  in  the  Abbey,  being  smaller 
and  more  compact  than  most  of  the 
gravestones,  in  order  to  place  it  at 
the  head  of  Fox's  grave,  according  to 
Grattan's  desire. 


Page  264,  line  4,  read  The  tumult  at  Lord  Castlereagh's 
funeral  is  thus  described  by  one  who  witnessed  it  from  the 
organ-loft:  c Through  the  raging  mob,  and  amidst  shrieks 
'  and  execrations,  the  mourners  literally  fought  their  way 
'  into  the  church ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  procession  had 
f  effected  its  entrance,  and  the  doers  were  closed,  that  a 
'  stillness  succeeded  within  the  building,  the  more  affecting 
'  and  solemn  from  the  tumult  which  preceded  it.' 


-j;_- 
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Page  266,  line  5,  read  In  the  North  Transept  all  the  ceno- 
taphs— all  striking  likenesses  of  men  prematurely  lost — of 
Francis  Homer,*  the  founder  of  our  modern  economical  and 
financial  policy ;  Charles  Buller,|  the  genial  advocate  of  our 
colonial  interests;  Cornewall  Lewis,  indefatigable  and  judicial 
alike  as  scholar  and  as  statesman;  and  Richard  Cobden1,  the 
successful  champion  of  Free  Trade. 

*  His  statue  is  one  of  Chantrey's  of  John  Methuen,  who  was  buried  in 

best  works.      His  epitaph  is  by  Sir  the  south  aisle  of  the  Nave  in  1708, 

Henry Englefi eld.  the   author   of  the  'Methuen'  treaty 

f  His  epitaph  is  by  Lord  Houghton.  with  Portugal  to  secure  the  admission 

1  An  earlier  monument,  commemo-  of  Portuguese  wine.     (Knight's  Hist. 

rative  of  a  commercial  treaty,  is  that  of  England,  287.) 

Page  266,  line  14,  add  note 

A  stained  window  has  been  re-  the  Apocalypse,  as  representing  the 
cently  placed  at  the  entrance  of  this  poets  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Tes- 
transept,  with  David  and  St.  John  in  tament. 

Page  269,  line  2,  for  Bingham  read  Brigham 
Page  269,  line  6,  add  note 

A  painted  window  above  Chaucer's       Chaucer's  life   and   poems,   in    1868 
tomb,  and  with  medallions  of  Chaucer       supplied  this  loss. 
and   Gower,  and   with    scenes    from 

Page  269,  line  26,  read  The  monument  to  Spenser  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Stone,  at  the  cost  *  of  Anne  Clifford. 
*  40J.     (Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting?,  241.) 

Page  273,  line  7,  read  The  monument  of  Ben  Jonson  was 
to  have  been  erected  by  subscription  soon  after  his  death, 
but  was  delayed  by  the  breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
present  medallion  in  Poets'  Corner  was  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  '  a  person  of  quality,  whose  name  was 
'  desired  to  be  concealed.'  By  a  mistake  of  the  sculptor,  the 
buttons  were  set  on  the  left  side  of  the  coat.  Hence  this 
epigram — 

'  O  rare  Ben  Jonson — what  a  turncoat  grown  ! 
Thou  ne'er  wast  such,  till  clad  in  stone  : 
Then  let  not  this  disturb  thy  sprite, 
Another  age  shall  set  thy  buttons  right.'  * 

*  Seymour's  Stow,  ii.  512,  513. 
D  2 
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Page  274,  line  7,  read  In  March,  1667,  was  buried  in  the 
North  Transept  Dr.  W.  Johnson,  c  Delight  of  the  Muses  and 
1  Graces,  often  shipwrecked,  at  length  rests  in  this  harbour, 
'and  his  soul  with  Grod;  whose  saying  was — GOD  WITH  us.'* 
In  July  the  South  Transept  received  Sir  Eobert.Stapleton, 
a  staunch  Royalist,  though  a  Protestant  convert,  translator  of 
Musseus  and  Juvenal. f  On  Jan.  24,  1685,  was  buried  'near 
6  the  Shrine  Stairs,'  Lord  Roscommon. 

1  In  all  Charles's  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays.' 

His  last  words  were  from  his  own  translation  of  the  Dies 
Irse, — 

1  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.' 

*  Died  March  4, 1666;  'Subalmoner  f  Died  July  11,  1667;  was  buried 
'  buried  near   the  Convocation  door,'  in  South  Transept  near  the  western 
west  side  of  North  Cross,  March  12,  door,  July  15.    Eegister.     (Seymour's 
1666-7.     (Crull,  p.  280  ;  Eegister.)  Stow,  ii.  556;  Dart,  ii.  62.) 

Page  281,  line  9,  add  note 

*  On  Howe's  monument  there  was  Milman  told   me   that  Mrs.  Siddons 
a  propriety  in  the  allusion  to  Shak-  used  to  say  that  one  line  in  Jane  Shore 
speare  from  Rowe's  plays — especially  was   the   most  effective  she  ever  ut- 
Jane  Shore,  perhaps  the  best  acting  tered — '  'Twas  he — 'twas  Hastings.' 
tragedy  after  Shakspeare's  days.  Dean 

Page  282,  note  2,  add 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lodge  has  suggested  to  me  on  Bishop  Fell's  monument  in  Christ 

that  the  burial  of  Tom  Brown  at  West-  Church,  Oxford  (Brown's   Works,  iv. 

minster  is  in  some  degree   explained,  255,    7th  ed.),  which  was   the  more 

or  at  least  illustrated,  by  the  fact  that  remarkable  as  coming  from  the  author 

he  was  chosen  to  write  the  inscription  of  the  famous  epigram  on  Dr.  Fell. 

Page  282,  line  24,  read 

The  spot  selected  for  Addison's  burial  was  the  vault  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  in  the  eastern  recess  5  of 
which  already  lay  the  coffins  of  Monk  and  his  wife,  Montague 

5  The  opening  to  the  vault  is  im-  describe  the  locality  as  I  myself  saw 

mediately  on  entering  the  north  aisle  it  at  night  when  the  vault  was  opened 

of  the  chapel.     Its  nearer  or  western  in  1867.     See  Appendix, 
division  was  at  that  time  empty.     I 
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Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  the  two  Halifaxes.  Craggs  was  to  follow 
within  a  year.  Into  that  recess,  doubtless  in  order  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  his  patron,  Montague  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  coffin  of  Addi- 
son  was  lowered.  At  the  head  of  the  vault,  Atterbury  officiated 
as  Dean,  in  his  prelate's  robes.  Round  him  stood  the  West- 
minster scholars,  with  their  white  tapers,  dimly  lighting  up 
the  fretted  aisle.  One 6  of  them  has  put  on  record  the  deep 
impression  left  on  them  by  the  unusual  energy  and  solemnity 
of  Atterbury's  sonorous  voice.  Close  by  was  the  faithful 
friend  of  the  departed — Tickell,  who  has  described  the  scene 
in  poetry  yet  more  touching  than  Macaulay's  prose. 

6  Autobiography  of  Bishop  Newton. 

Page  283,  note  2,  read 

2  The  intention  of  placing  Addison's  Mag.  1808,  p.  1088.)     The  face  was 

monument  on  the  grave  of  Thomas  of  copied  by  Westmacott  from  the  por- 

Woodstock,  inside  the  Confessor's  Cha-  traits  in  the  Kitkat  collection,  and  in 

pel,  was  happily  frustrated.     (Gent.  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Page  285,  line  20,  read  In  the  South  Transept  Matthew 
Prior  cJ  aimed  a  place,  as  well  by  his  clever  and  agree- 
able verses,  as  by  his  diplomatic  career  and  his  connexion 
with  Westminster  School.  The  monument,  '  as  a  last  piece 
'  of  human  vanity,'  was  provided  by  his  son  ;  the  bust  was 
a  present  from  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  had  known  on  his 
embassy  to  Paris,  and  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  his  rebuke 
to  the  Great  Monarch  when  he  replied  at  Versailles,  'I 
6  represent  a  king  who  not  only  fights  battles,  but  wins 
'them.' 

Page  287,  line  6,  read  '  The  inscription  on  Gray  was 

6  so  dark  that  few  understand  it, 

'  and  so  harsh  when  it  is  explained  that  still  fewer  approve 
'it.'2 

Page  288,  line  17,  read  Mason  was  buried  at  Aston  in 
Yorkshire 
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Page  288,  note  4,  add 

.  .  .  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  had  in- 
tended to  be  buried  in  Scotland,  but 
the  difficulty  of  removal  from  London 

Page  289,  line  7,  add  note 

Walpole's  Painters,  242.  About 
the  same  time  was  buried  in  an  un- 
marked and  unknown  grave  Eichard 
Hakluyt  (Kegister),  the  father  of 

Page  289,  line  14,  add  note 

Sutton,  who  was  a  Prebendary,  was 
buried  (1629)  in  the  South  Transept. 

Page  291,  line  7,  add  note 

Two  earlier  Protestant  divines  had 
been  already  interred  in  the  Abbey  : 
Eedmayne  (1551),  Master  of  Trinity, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  mode- 
rate of  the  early  Keformers,  and  a 
compiler  of  the  first  Reformed  Li- 
Page  291,  line  7,  read  Twiss,  the  Calvinist  Vicar  of  New- 
bury  and  Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster2  Assembly,  Strong,* 
the  famous  Independent,  and  Marshall,  the  famous  Pres- 
byteriaD,  preacher,  were  all  laid  in  the  South  Transept  until 
their  disinterment  in  1661. 


and  the  King's  wish  prevailed  in 
favour  of  the  Abbey.  (Grub's  Eccl. 
History  of  Scotland,  iii.  66.) 


English  geographers,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster,  and  in  later 
life  became  a  Prebendary.  See  Chap- 
ter VI. 


(Dart,  ii.  66.) 


tui-gy ;  and  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, buried  in  the  South  Ambu- 
latory, June  18,  1616 — remarkable 
for  his  defences  of '  Episcopacy  '  and 
of  the  '  Descent  into  Hell.' 


2  See  p.  225,  and  Chapter  VI. 
Twiss  was  buried  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Poor  Folks'  Table,  near  the  entry. 
(Register.)  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  whole  Assembly  of  Divines. 
(Neal's  Puritans,  iii.  317.) 

*  For  Strong's  pastoral  ministra- 
tions in  the  Abbey,  see  Chapter  VI. 

Page  291,  note  5,  read 

5  Another  version  of  Dr.  Barrow's 
death  is  that '  he  died  in  mean  lodgings 
'  at  a  Sadler's  near  Charing  Cross,  an  old 
'  low-built  house,  which  he  had  used 
'  for  several  years. '  (Dr.  Pope's.  Life 

Page  294,  line  17,  read   Beneath    an   unmarked   grave- 
stone in  the  North  Cloister  lies  Dr.  William  King,  friend  of 


His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Obadiah  Sedgewick,  who  says  that  he 
was  '  so  plain  in  heart,  so  deep  in 
'judgment,  so  painful  in  study,  so 
'  exact  in  preaching,  and,  in  a  word, 
'  so  fit  for  all  the  parts  of  the  minis- 
'  terial  service,  that  I  do  not  know  his 
'  equal.' 


of  Ward,  167.)  He  had  a  few  days 
before  put  Dr.  Pope  '  into  a  rapture 
'  of  joy '  by  inviting  him  to  the  Lodge 
at  Trinity.  (Ibid.  617.) 
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Swift,  and  author  of  a  long  series  of  humorous  and  serious 
writings,  intertwined  with  the  politics  and  literature  of  that 
time.  He  lies  beside  his  master,  Dr.  Knipe.  William 
Longueville,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  patron  of  Butler,  the 
author  of  *  Hudibras,'  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  provide  for 
his  friend's  interment  in  the  Abbey,  was  himself  buried  in  the 
North  Ambulatory,  1720. 

Page  295,  note  2,  read 

...  On  the  monument  of  Agar,  Arch-  ster  both  by  his  stall,  and  by  the  mag- 
bishop  successively  of  Cashel  and  nificent  memorial  of  him,  left  by  his 
Dublin,  is  sculptured,  by  his  express  family,  in  the  church  of  St.  James  the 
desire,  an  exact  copy  of  the  modern  Less.  In  the  South  Aisle,  too,  must 
Cathedral  of  Cashel,  which  he  built  be  added  the  Scottish  Prebendary  of 
at  the  foot  of  the  Eock,  in  the  place  Westminster,  Andrew  Bell,  founder 
of  the  beautiful  church  which  he  left  of  the  Madras  scheme  of  education. 
in  ruins  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Bishop  (The  monument  mistakenly  gives  the 
Monk  lies  close  by,  author  of  the  Life  date  of  his  installation  1810  instead 
of  Bentley,  connected  with  Westmin-  of  1819.) 

Page  296,  line  24,  read  It  had  been  intended  that 
Goldsmith  should  have  his  burial  in  the  Abbey,  but  the 
money  which  a  public  funeral  would  have  cost  was  reserved 
for  his  monument.3 

1  Life  of  Reynolds,  ii.  71. 

Page  298,  line  19,  read 

A  flagstone  with  his  name  and  date  alone  marks  the  spot 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  grave.  The  monument  3  long  intended  to 
be  placed  on  it  was  at  last  transferred  to  St.  Paul's.4 

*  The  proposal  for  its  erection  oc-  Parr,  Eeynolds,  and  Lord  Stowell,  fills 

curs  in  the  private  records  of  the  Club,  thirty  pages  in  Dr.  Parr's  works,  iv. 

and  the  order  for  its  admission  in  the  680-713.     For  the  appropriateness  of 

Chapter  Book,  March  17,  1790.  the  statue  at  St.  Paul's  see  Milman's 

4  Life  of  Eeynolds.     The   discus-  Annals,  481. 
sion  of  the  proposed  epitaphs  between 

Page  299,  last  line  of  text,  read  Close  beside  Campbell, 
and  within  a  month,  but  beneath  an  unmarked  gravestone,4 
was  laid  Gary,  the  graceful  and  accurate  translator  of  Dante. 

4  An  inscription  was  first  added  in  1868. 
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Page  305,  line  24,  read 

At  last  came  cthe  stroke  of  death,  which  eclipsed  the 
'  gaiety  of  nations  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of 
'  harmless  pleasures.'  From  Adelphi  Terrace,  where  Garrick 
died,  a  long  line  of  carriages  reached  to  the  Abbey.  The 
crowd  was  so  dense  that  a  military  guard  was  needed  to  keep 
order.  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  were  each  repre- 
sented by  twelve  players.  The  coffin  was  carried  through 
the  west  door.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club, 
who  attended  in  a  body,  were  Reynolds,  Burke,  Gibbon,  and 
Johnson.  6I  saw  old  Samuel  Johnson,'  says  Cumberland, 

*  standing  at  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  monument,  and  bathed 

*  in  tears.'     At  the  foot  of  that  statue  1  he  was  laid,  by  the 
spot  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  his  former  preceptor. 

1  Life  of  Eeynolds,  ii.  247 ;  Fitz-  l  a  gold-headed  cane,  dressed  in  deep 
gerald's  Grarrick,  ii.  445.  Garrick's  '  widow's  mourning,  and  always  talk- 
widow  is  buried  with  him,  in  her  wed-  '  ing  of  her  dear  Davy.'  (Pen  and  Ink 
ding  sheets.  She  survived  him  forty-  Sketches,  1864.)  For  her  funeral,  see 
three  years — '  a  little  bowed-down  old  Smith's  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,  p.  226. 
'  woman,  who  went  about  leaning  on 

Page  306,  line  15,  read  The  last  actor  buried  in  the  Abbey 
was  John  Henderson,  whose  chief  parts  were  Shylock  and 
FalstafT,  and  who  first  played  Macbeth  in  Scottish  costume. 
He  died  suddenly  in  his  prime,  and  was  laid  beside  Cumber- 
land and  Sheridan. 

Page  307,  line  22,  read  Henry  Parcel!,*  organist  of  the 
Abbey,  died  nearly  at  the  same  early  age  which  was  fatal 
to  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  Weber,  f 

*  He  was  born  in  a  house,  of  which  Dean's  Yard.     Whilst  sitting  on  the 

some  vestiges  still  remain,  in  Old  Pye  steps  of  that  house  he  caught  the  cold 

Street,    Westminster,    and    lived,    as  which  ended  fatally, 

organist,  in  a  house  on  the  site  of  that  f  Mozart  died  at  35,  Purcell  at  37, 

now   occupied   by  the   Precentor,    in  Mendelssohn  and  Weber  at  39. 

Page  308,  line  2  from  bottom  of  text,  read  In  the  South 
Cloister  was  buried  William  Shield,  the  composer ;  by  the 
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express  command  of  Greorge  IV.5,  the  choirs  of  both  the 
Chapels  Eoyal  and  of  St.  Paul's,  as  well  as  Westminster, 
attending. 

6  Sir  Greorge  Smart  told  Mr.  Lodge,  his  violoncello  to  the  King,  who  ac- 

to  whom  I  owe  the  fact,  that  the  fu-  cepted  the  bequest,  but  caused  the  full 

neral  was   the   finest   service  of  the  value  to  be  paid  to  his  widow, 
kind  in  his  recollection.     Shield  left 

Page  309,  line  7,  read  Not  less  than  three  thousand 
persons  of  all  ranks  attended  the  funeral  of  Handel.  Above 
his  grave,  by  his  own  provision,  Roubiliac  erected  his  monu- 
ment, with  the  inscription,  s  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth.' 
There  stands  the  unwieldy  musician,  with  the  ( enormous 
'  white  wig,  which  had  a  certain  nod  or  vibration  when  things 
'  went  well  at  the  oratorio.' 1 

1  Burney's  Life  of  Handel,  36. 

Page  309,  note  3,  read 

8  Burney,  p.  31,  states  that  on  the  gravestone  beneath  it,  the  Burial  Ke- 

monument  of  Handel  the  date  of  his  gister,  and  the  account  of  an  eyewit- 

death  had  been  inscribed  as  Saturday,  ness  in  Mrs.  Delaney's  Memoirs,  all 

April  14  ;  and  that  it  was  corrected  to  agree  in  the  date  of  Saturday,  April 

'  Good  Friday,'  April  13.     This  is  a  14.     See  Mr.  Kusk's  Preface  to  the 

complete  mistake.   His  monument,  his  last  Handel  Commemoration. 

Page  311,  note  2,  add 

.  .  .  The  first  Earl  Stanhope  had  a       Chevening,   where    still    hangs     the 
public  funeral   in   the    Abbey,  after       banner  used  at  Westminster, 
which  he   was  privately   interred  at 

Page  313,  line  9,  for  nephew  read  relative 
Page  313,  line  23,  add  note 

Dr.  Willis,  in  whose  house  his  prescribed  for  Patrick  during  the 
brother-in-law  Fell  read  the  Liturgy  Plague,  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  in 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  1675.  (Patrick's  Works,  ix.  443.) 

Page  314,  line  20,  for  Buckinghamshire  read  Hertford- 
shire. 

Page  315,  line  26,  read  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  same 
corner  which  contains  the  monuments  of  so  many  physicians 
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contains  the  monument  of  a  benevolent  lady,  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  daughter  of  Dr.  Alston,  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  who  devoted  almost  the  whole  of  her  fortune  to 
charitable  bequests  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Westminster,  and 
Wiltshire. 

.  .  .  The  site  of  Young's  monument  'ence  how  delicate  and  honourable 

was  fixed  at  the  particular  request  of  '  his  judgment  is  in    all  matters  re- 

Chantrey,  to  which  the  Dean  (Ireland)  '  lating    to    the    Abbey.'       (Chapter 

acceded,  '  knowing  from  long  experi-  Book,  July  23,  1834.) 

Page  320,  line  3,  read  Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
his  wife  were  buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  their  son 
Algernon  was  interred  in  this  vault ;  and  his  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  was  Elizabeth  Percy,  the  first  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  who  died  on  her  sixtieth  birthday,  and  was 
the  first  of  her  name  interred  in  the  Percy  vault. 

Page  321,  line  1,  read  In  St.  Paul's  Chapel  were  interred 
Lord  and  Lady  Delaval  with  their  daughter,  Lady  Tyrcon- 
nell,  and  their  nephew's  wife,  Lady  Mexborough.* 

*  Another  reason  has  been  some-       this  family  connexion  is,  perhaps,  suf- 
times  assigned  for  the    position  of      ficient. 

Lady  Mexborough's  monument;   but 

Page  322,  line  4,  add  note 

*  Nicholas  Bagnall  was  buried  with  Elgin  (March    13,  1712-13),  wife,  of 
an  infant  brother  (Septembers,  1684)  Nicholas  Bagnall,  of  Plas  Newydd,  in 
in  the  grave  which  afterwards  received  Wales.     Close  by  is  the  urn  of  the  in- 
his  mother,  Lady  Anne  Charlotte  Bag-  fant  daughter  of  Harley,  French  Am- 
nall,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  bassador  to  James  II. 

Page  322,  line  8,  for  Early  read  Elmly 
Page  322,  line  13,  add  note 

It  was  probably  from  a  feeling  of  in  Poets'  Corner  to  Lieutenant  Bid- 
his  premature  death  that  a  splendid  dell,  who  in  1789  was  killed  in  a  duel, 
though  private  funeral,  was  awarded  (Malcolm,  254.) 

Page  322,  line  25,  add  note 

'  Mrs.  Nightingale's  monument  has  '  husband  in  endeavouring  to  shield 
'not  been  praised  beyond  its  merit.  'his  wife  from  the  dart  of  Death  is 
'  The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  '  natural  and  affecting.  But  I  always 
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'one  tomb  which  showed  common 
'  sense :  that  beautiful  figure  of  Mr. 
'  Nightingale  endeavouring  to  shield 
'  his  lovely  wife  from  Death.  Here 
'  indeed  the  marble  seems  to  speak, 
'and  the  statues  appear  only  not 
1  alive.'  (Wesley's  Journal,  Feb.  16, 
1764.) 


'thought  that  the  image  of  Death 
'  would  be  much  better  represented 
1  with  an  extinguished  torch  than  with 
'  a  dart.'  (Burke  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  Abbey ;  Prior's  Burke,  32.)  '  I 
'once  more  took  a  serious  walk 
*  through  the  tombs  of  Westminster 
'  Abbey.  What  heaps  of  unmeaning 
'  stone  and  marble !  But  there  was 

Page  326,  line  16,  add  note 

Theodore  Paleologus  was  lieutenant  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.    I  owe 

jn  Lord  St.  John's  regiment,  and  was  this  curious  identification  to  Colonel 

probably  on  that  account  buried  close  Chester, 
to  Lady  St.  John's  tomb.     Army  List 

Page  326,  line  19,  read  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Nave 
is  a  tablet  to  Sir  John  Chardin,  the  famous  explorer  of 
Persia,  who,  though  born  in  France,  and  writing  in  French, 
ultimately  settled  in  England  and  died  at  Chiswick.5  It 
contains  his  name  and  a  motto  fit  for  all  great  travellers, 
Nomen  sibi  fecit  eundo. 

6  His  son  and  heir,  Sir  John  Char-       near  his  father's  monument,  1755. 
din,  created    a    baronet,  was  buried 


Page  328,  line  8,  add  note 

Sir  E.  Coxe,  Taster  to  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  has  a  tablet  in  the  South 
Transept  (Stone  was  paid  30£.  for  it. 
Walpole's  Anecdotes);  Clement  Saun- 

Page  331,  line  16,  add  note 

In  late  years  the  attraction  of  St. 
Paul's  has  diverted  the  funerals  from 
the  Abbey.  The  first  public  monu- 
ment erected  there  was  that  of  How- 
ard. (See  Milman's  Annals,  480.) 
The  first  intimation  of  the  new  feel- 
ing is  in  Boswell's  Johnson,  ii.  226. 
(1773.)  '  A  proposition  which  had  been 
'  agitated,  that  monuments  to  eminent 
'  persons  should,  for  the  time  to  come, 
'  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's  church,  as 
'  well  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was 


ders,  Carver  to  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
and  William  III.,  in  the  North  Tran- 
sept. 


mentioned;  and  it  was  asked  who 
should  be  honoured  by  having  his 
monument  first  erected  there.  Some- 
body suggested  Pope.  JOHNSON  : 
'Why,  sir,  as  Pope  was  a  Koman 
'  Catholic,  I  would  not  have  his  to 
'be  first.  I  think  Milton's  rather 
'  should  have  the  precedence.  I 
'  think  more  highly  of  him  now  than 
'  I  did  at  twenty.  There  is  more 
'  thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler  than 
in  any  of  our  poets."  ' 


Page  340,  note  2,  read 
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...  A  solemn  remonstrance  was  pre-  It  was   addressed  to  the  Archbishop 

sented  against  the  practice,  on  reli-  of    Canterbury,  and   to   Convocation 

gious — apparently  Puritan — grounds,  then  sitting  for  the  revision   of  the 

by  the  officials  of  the  Heralds'  College,  Prayer  Book.     No  notice  was  taken, 
in  1662  against   torchlight  funerals. 

Page  342,  line  2,  add  note 

For  Edward  I.'s  effigy  (lying  on       of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  see  Devon's  Ex- 
his   tomb),   see    Piers    Langtoft   (ii.       chequer  Rolls,  17  R.  ii. 
341);  Arch.  in.  3S6.   For  a  like  effigy 

Page  342,  note  4,  add 

.  .  .  None  of  the  wax  effigies  of  carried  at  the  funerals.  The  hearse 
sovereigns  since  the  Restoration  (I  of  Mary  II.,  made  by  Wren,  was  the 
learn  from  Mr.  Doyne  Bell),  were  last  used  for  a  Sovereign. 

Page  343,  line  4  from  bottom  of  text,  read  A  curious 
example  of  large  inferences  drawn  from  small  premises 
may  be  seen  in  Michelet's  comment  on  the  wax  effigy  of 
William  III.  :- 

La  fort  bonne  figure  en  cire  de  Guillaume  III  qui  est  a  Westminster, 
le  montre  au  vrai.  II  est  en  pied  comme  il  fut,  mesquin,  jaune.  mi- 
Fran9ais  par  Thabit  rubane'  de  Louis  XIV,  mi- Anglais  de  flegme  appa- 
rent etre  a  sang-froid,  que  pousse  certaine  fatalite*  mauvaise.* 

*  Michelet,  Louis  J57F(1864),  p.  170. 
Page  344,  line  4  from  bottom  of  text,  add  note 

'St.  Paul's  affords  a  new  theatre  'new    recruits    of    waxen    puppets.' 

'  for  statuaries,  and   suggests  monu-  ("Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  p. 

'  ments  there  ;  the  Abbey  would  still  566.) 
'  preserve   its   general    customers   by 

Page  344,  line  2  from  bottom  of  text,  add  note 

Resemblance     to    the     mediaeval  '  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Henry  VII.  to 

usage   of  decorating   the    images    of  '  behold  the  monuments,  against  whose 

saints    may  be  seen    in  the  adorn-  'coming  the  image  of  Queen  Eliza- 

ment  (apparently)  of  the  wax  effigies  '  beth,  and  certain  other  images  of  for- 

in  the  Abbey  for  the  visits  of  great  « mer  Kings  and  Queens,  were  newly 

persons.    '  King  Christianus  (of  Den-  '  beautified,    amended,    and    adorned 

'  mark)  and  Prince  Henry  went  into  '  with  royal  vestures.'    (Nichols'  Pro- 

1  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  into  presses  of  James  I.  ii.  87  [in  1606.]) 
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Page  347,  line  12,  add  note 

The    independence  of   the  monas-  which,  before  the  Reformation,  flour- 

tery  from  Episcopal  jurisdiction  is  of  ished  side  by  side  with  Episcopacy, 

course    common   to   all   other    great  What  is   here  traced  is  its  peculiar 

monastic  bodies,  and  forms  a  part  of  form  in  Westminster, 
the  vast  'Presbyterian'  government, 

Page  347,  line  20,  add  note 

1  Qua  est  capella  nostra,'  '  capella  III.'s  description  of  the  Abbey.  (Dug- 
'  palatii  nostri  principalis,'  is  Edward  dale's  Monasticon,  i.  312.) 

Page  347,  line  2  from  bottom  of  text,  read  There  was  a 
cloister  communicating  from  the  Palace  with  the  great 
entrance  for  State  processions  4  in  the  North  Transept. 

ts,  14. 


Page  348,  note  4,  add 

.  .  .  A  relic  of  the  ancient  devotions  ment  for  '  the  Lord  Mayor's  Candle ' 

of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  Henry  VII.' s  in  the  Abbey. 
Chapel  probably  remains  in  the  pay- 
Page  348,  line  21,  add  note 

There    was    an   attempt   made    in  it   was    foiled    by   the   vigilance    of 

1845,  under  the  energetic  episcopate  Bishop    Wilberforce,   who,    for    that 

of  Bishop  Blomfield,  to  include  the  one   year,  occupied   the    Deanery   of 

Abbey  in  the  diocese  of  London,  but  Westminster. 

Page  349,  line  15,  for  Anselm  read  Archbishop  Turbine 
Page  350,  note  ',  read 

.  .  .  For  the  primacy  of  St.  Alban's  for  the  first  place  in  Parliament,  see 

see  Matthew  Paris,  p.  35<5.     For  the  Mr.  Riley's  Preface  to  Walsingham's 

rivalry  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  Chronicles  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Alban's, 

with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  p.  Ixxii-lxxvi. 
Prior  of  Christ  Church,   Canterbury, 

Page  350,  note  5,  add 

.  .  .  Windles-ore,  not  the   '  winding  Scandinavian   scholar,    '  the   winding 

1  shore,'  as  is  generally  said,  but,  as  '  sandbank,'    or    '  the   sandspit   in   a 

I  have   been  informed  by  a   learned  '  winding,'  as  in  Helsing-or  (Elsinore.) 
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Page  351,  line  4,  read  To  Edwin  succeeded  a  series  of  Nor- 
man Abbots  —  Geoffrey,  Vitalis,  Glslebert,  Herbert,  and  Grer- 
vase,  a  natural  son  of  King  Stephen.  Geoffrey  was  deposed 
and  retired  to  his  original  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  where  he  was 
buried.  In  Vitalis's  time  the  first  History  of  the-  Abbey  was 
written  by  one  of  his  monks,  Sulcard.  Grislebert  was  the 
author  of  various  scholastic  treatises,  still  preserved  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Cottonian  Library.  f 

Two  bucks  from  the  forest  of  Wind-       tulary  ;  Dugdale,  i.  S10.) 
sor  were  always  sent  the  Abbot  on  the  f  Neale,  i.  32. 

Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.     (Car- 


Page  351,  note  2,  read 
2  — 


2  Flete  MS.  —  The   names   of    the  the  bell  ;  Vitalis  (under  a  small  slab) 

Abbots    were    inscribed    in    modern  and  Grislebert  (with  an  effigy)  at  the 

times,  but  all  wrongly.     That,  for  ex-  foot  of  Grervase  (under  a  small  stone)  ; 

ample,  of  Grervase,  who  was    buried  Humez  (with  an  effigy)  at  the  head  of 

under  a  small  slab,  has  been  written  on  Gervase.      The   dinner-bell  probably 

the  largest  gravestone  in  the  Cloisters.  was   hung   in   what   was   afterwards 

The  real  order  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Littlington's  Belfry.      For 

this,  beginning  from  the  eastern  cor-  an  interesting  series  of  reflections  on 

ner  of  the  South  Cloister  :  Postard  in  the  tombs  in  the  Cloisters  see  London 

front  of  the  dinner-bell;  Crispin  and  Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  1821,  pp.  652-654. 
Herbert  under  the  second  bench  from 

Page  351,  line  2  from  bottom  of  text,  read  Abbot  Crokes- 
ley  lived  in  an  alternation  of  royal  shade  and  sunshine  — 
sometimes  causing  the  King  to  curse  him  and  declare,  '  It 
'  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  the  man  ;  '  l  and  send  criers 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  London  warning  every  one 
against  him  ;  sometimes,  by  undue  concessions  to  him,  en- 
raging the  other  convents,  almost  always  at  war  with  his  own. 

1  '  Poenitet  me  fecisse  hominem.'     (Matt.  Paris,  706,  726.) 

Page  353,  line  4  from  bottom  of  text,  read  The  jewels  of 
the  convent  *  had  to  be  sold  apparently  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Black  Death  of  1348. 

*  Cartulary,  1349. 
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Page  354,  line  4,  add  note 

*  For  Langham's  Life  see  Hook's       and  Folkestone    Williams's   English 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  iv.  163 ;       Cardinals,  i.  384. 

Page  354,  line  23,  read  Originally  2  a  statue  of  Mary 
Magdalene  guarded  the  feet  of  Abbot  Langham.  He  had 
died  on  the  eve  of  her  feast. 

2  Cartulary. 

Page  354,  line  28,  read  In  Littlington's  mode  of  making 
his  bargains2  for  these  works  he  was  somewhat  unscrupulous. 
But  he  was  long  remembered  by  his  bequests.  In  the 
Refectory,  to  which  he  left  silver  vessels,  a  prayer  for  his 
soul  was  always  repeated  immediately  after  grace.3 

3  Cartulary.  8  Ibid. 

Page  355,  line  1,  add  note 

*  For   Abbot   Colchester's   rivalry       he  partially  succeeded,  see  Walsing- 
for  precedence    with   the   Abbot    of      ham's  Gesta  Abbatum  8.  Albani  with 
St.  Alban's,  in  which  by  the  special       Mr.  Riley's  Preface. 

favour  of  Richard  II.  for  Westminster 

Page  355,  read  Abbot  Kyrton's  family  had  adorned  the 
altar  of  St.  Michael,*  adjoining  to  the  Chapel  in  which  he 
is  buried. 

*  Cartulary.     See  Appendix. 

Page  357,  line  4,  read  Some  of  the  Westminster  monks 
were  skilled  as  painters.2  In  Abbot  Littlington's  time, 
a  gigantic  brother,  whose  calves  and  thighs  were  the 
wonder  of  all  England,  of  the  name  of  John  of  Canterbury, 
emerges  into  view  for  a  moment,  having  engaged  to  accom- 
pany the  aged  Abbot  to  the  seacoast,  to  meet  a  threatened 
French  invasion  which  never  took  place.  They  obtained  the 
special  permission  of  the  Chapter  to  go  and  fight  for  their 
country.  When  his  armour  was  sold  in  London,  '  no  person 
6  could  be  found  of  a  size  that  it  would  fit3,  of  such  a  height 

2  Cartulary.     See  Appendix.  s  Ibid.     See  Appendix,  A.D.  1286. 
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'  and  breadth  was  the  said  John.'  There  are  two,  in  whose 
case  we  catch  a  glimpse  into  the  motives  which  brought  them 
hither.  Owen,  third  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  uncle  of  Henry 
VII.,  escaped  from  the  troubles  of  his  family  into  monastic 
life,  and  lies  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Blaize.4  Another  was  Sir 
John  Stanley,  natural  son  of  James  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Ely— 
the  unworthy  stepson  of  Margaret  of  Richmond.  A  dispute 
with  his  Cheshire  neighbours  had  brought  him  under  Wolsey's 
anger  :  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet ;  and  after  his  release, 
f  upon  displeasure  taken  in  his  heart,  he  made  himself  a 
'monk  in  Westminster,  and  there  died.'5  The  deed  still 
remains 6  in  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  solemnly  affirmed 
his  separation  from  his  wife. 

4  Sandford,  p.  293.  ments,  is  given  in  the  Archcsological 

8  Herbert's  Henry  VIIL,  p.  300.  Journal,  vol.  xcvii.  pp.  72-84. 

•  The  whole  story,  with  the  docu- 

Page  358,  line  5,  read  It  would  be  wandering  too 
far  from  the  Abbey  itself  to  give  an  account  of  the 
vast  possessions  scattered  not  only  over  the  whole  of  the 
present  city  of  Westminster,  from  the  Thames  to  Kensing- 
ton, or  from  Vauxhall  Bridge  to  Temple  Bar,  but  through 
97  towns  and  villages,  17  hamlets,  and  216  manors,*  some 
of  which  have  still  remained  as  the  property  of  the  Chapter. 
It  is  enough  to  recall  the  vast  group  of  buildings  which  rose 
round  the  Abbey,  as  it  stood  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis,  like  St.  Germains-des-Pres  at  Paris,  '  the  Abbey 
of  the  Meadows,'  in  its  almost  rural  repose. 

*  Westminster  Improvements,  11.     See  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  i.  297-307. 

Page  358,  line  10,  read  The  stream  which  ran  down  what 
is  now  College  Street  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  still  existing, 
though  deep  beneath  the  present  f  pavement,  at  the  east 
end  of  that  street.  Close  to  it  was  the  southern  gateway 
into  the  monastery. 

f   Westminster  Improvements,  p.  8. 
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Page  358,  line  23,  read  In  the  monastic  property  to  the 
north-west  was  the  Eye  Bridge  near  Eye  Cross,  in  the 
island  *  or  field  or  '  village  of  Eye  '  (Ey-bury). 

*  All  these  names  are  collected  in  the  '  Cartulary.' 

Page  359,  line  4,  read  One  of  these  streams  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John.  A  shaggy  pool  in  a  corner  of  Tothill  Fields — 
now  the  playground  of  Westminster  School — has  gradually 
dwindled  away  into  a  small  puddle  and  a  vast  sewer,  now 
called  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  and  the  King's  Scholars' 
Sewer. 


Page  359,  line  5,  add  note 

The  water  supply  from  Hyde 
Park  continued  till  1861,  when  it  was 
cut  off  by  the  railways.  An  old  stone 
conduit  house  bearing  the  arms  of 
"Westminster  was  pulled  down  in  1868 ; 
and  a  memorial  is  to  be  erected  to 
mark  the  spot  as  the  last  link  of  the 
connexion  of  Westminster  Abbey  with 


Hyde  Park.  The  springs  in  '  Cross- 
'  ley's  field '  were  specially  reserved 
for  the  Abbey  by  the  Charter  of 
Elizabeth  in  1560.  The  water  was 
supposed  to  be  a  special  preservative 
against  the  plague.  (State  Papers, 
May  22,  1631.) 


Page  359,  line  25,  read  The  Abbot  of  Westminster 
became,  under  Henry  VII.,  the  Dean  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  connexion,  its  inha- 
bitants continued  to  vote  in  the  Westminster  elections  till  the 
Keform  Act  of  18326,  and  the  High  Steward  of  Westminster 
still  retains  the  title  of  High  Steward  of  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grrand. 

•  Kempe's  History  of  St.  Martin' s-le-  Grand,  and  see  Chapter  VI. 

Page  359,  last  line  of  text,  read  From  the  North 
the  Monastery  was  approached  by  a  considerable  ascent7 
of  rising  ground.  Along  the  narrow  avenue  of  the 


7  The  present  ground  is  nine  feet       island, 
above    the    original    surface  of  the       13.) 


( Westminster  Improvements., 
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Eoyal  Way  8 — the  King's  street — underneath  two  stately 
arches,  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  were  en- 
tered. Close  within  them  was  the  clock  tower,  containing 
the  bell,  which,  under  the  name  of  Great  Tom  of  West- 
minster, sounded  throughout  the  metropolis  from  the  west, 
as  now  from  its  new  position  in  the  east.  The  Palace  itself 
we  leave  to  the  more  general  historians  of  Westminster. 
Then  followed  the  humbler  gateway  which  opened  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palace,  and  farther  west,  at  what  is  now  the 
entrance  of  Tothill  Street,  the  Gatehouse  or  Prison 9  of  the 
Monastery.10 

8  When  the  King  went  to  Parlia-  pt.  i.  p.  777,  778. 
ment,  faggots  were  thrown   into  the  9  Cartulary. 

cart-ruts  of  King  Street  to  enable  the  10  There  is  a  drawing  of  it  in  the 

state  coach  to  pass.  ( Westminster  7m-  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

provements,  19.)    See  Gent.  Mag.  1866,  (See  also  Walcott,  p.  273.) 

Page  360,  line  14,  read  In  the  Gatehouse  Ealegh  was 
confined  on  the  night  before  his  execution.  After  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him  in  the  King's  Bench  he 
was  '  putt  into  a  very  uneasy  4  and  unconvenient  lodging 
c  in  the  Gatehouse.'  He  was  conveyed  thither  from  West- 
minster Hall  by  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex.  The  carriage 
which  conveyed  him  wound  its  way  slowly  through  the  crowds 
that  thronged  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard  to  see  him  pass : 
amongst  them  he  noticed  his  old  friend  Sir  Hugh  Burton, 
and  invited  him  to  come  to  Palace  Yard  on  the  morrow  to 
see  him  die.  Weekes,  the  Governor  of  the  Gatehouse,  re- 
ceived him  kindly.  Tounson,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
came  and  prayed  with  him  awhile.5  The  Dean  was  somewhat 
startled  at  Kalegh's  high  spirits,  and  almost  tried  to  persuade 
him  out  of  them.  But  Ealegh  persevered,  and  answered 
that  he  was  *  persuaded  that  no  man  that  knew  God  and 

4  Public  Eecord  Office  State  Papers       343-369. 

(Domestic),  James  I.    Vol.  ciii.  No.  8  Tounson's  letter  in  Edwards's  Life 

74.      St.  John's   Life  of  Ealegh,  ii.       of  Ralegh,  ii.  489. 


-=.-     I 
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6  feared  Him  could  die  with  cheerfulness  and  courage,  except 
6  he  was  assured  of  the  love  and  favour  of  Grod  towards  him ; 
6  that  other  men  might  make  show,  but  they  felt  no  joy 

*  within.'     Later  in  the  evening  his  wife  came  to  him,  and  it 
was  then  that,  on  hearing  how  she  was  to  take  charge  of  his 
body,  he  replied,  '  It  is  well,  Bess,  that  thou  shouldest  have 

*  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  which  thou  hadst  not  always  the 
( disposing  of,  living.'    Shortly  after  midnight  he  parted  from 
her,  and  then,  as  is  thought,  wrote  on  the  blank  leaf  in  his 
Bible  his  farewell  of  life — 

4  Ev'n  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust, 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wander'd  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.'^6 

After  a  short  sleep,  about  four  in  the  morning,  e  a  cousin 

*  of  his,  Mr.  Charles  Thynne,  coming  to  see  him,  Sir  Walter, 
'  finding  him  sad,  began  to  be  very  pleasant  with  him  ;  where- 
6  upon  Mr.  Thynne  counselled  him  :  u  Sir,  take  heed  you  goe 
'  "  not  too  muche  upon  the  brave  hande  ;  for  your  enemies 
( "  will  take  exceptions  at  that."     "  Good  Charles  "  ( quoth 

*  he)  "  give  me  leave  to  be  mery,  for  this  is  the  last  merri- 
( "  ment  that  ever  I  shall  have  in  this  worlde :  but  when  I 
' "  come  to  the  last  parte,  thou  shalte  see  I  will  looke  on  it 
( ff  like  a  man ; "  and  so  he  was  as  good  as  his  worde.'     At 
five  Dean  Tounson  returned,  and  again   prayed  with  him. 

6  'Verses  said  to  have  been  found  'Cowards  fear  to  die;  but  courage  stout, 

'  in  his  Bible  in   the   Gatehouse   at  Kather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put 

'  Westminster ' — '  given  to  one  of  his  out.' 

'  friends  the  night  before  his  suffer-  The    well-known    poem,   called    his 

'  ing.'    (EalegKs  Poems,  p.  729.)    An-  '  Farewell,'  also  ascribed  to  this  night, 

other  short  poem  is  also  said  to  be  had  already  appeared  in  1596.    (Ibid. 

'  the  night  before  he  died : '  727-729.) 

E2 
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After  he  had  received  the  Communion  he  '  was  very  cheerful 
(  and  merry,  ate  his  breakfast  heartily,'  ( and  took  a  last  whiff 
'of  his  beloved  tobacco,  and  made  no  .more  of  his  death 
'  than  if  he  had  been  to  take  a  journey.'7  Just  before  he  left 
the  Gatehouse  a  cup  of  sack  was  given  him.  '  Is  it  to  your 
'  liking  ? '  c  I  will  answer  you,'  he  said,  '  as  did  the  fellow  who 
6  drank  of  St.  Giles'  bowl  as  he  went  to  Tyburn,  "  It  is  good 
' "  drink  if  a  man  might  but  tarry  by  it."  '  8  The  Dean 
accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  remaining  scenes 
belong  to  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  to  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
where  he  lies  buried. 

f  Edwards's  Ralegh,  ii.  489.     He       '  have  forgiven  both  Stukeley  and  the 
said  on  the  scaffold,  '  I  have  taken  the       'Frenchman.'     (Ibid.  i.  701.) 
'  sacrament  with  Master  Dean,  and  8  Ibid.  i.  698. 

Page  361,  line  1,  read  In  the  Gatehouse,  Lilly  the 
astrologer  found  himself  imprisoned  immediately  after  the 
Eestoration,  '  upstairs,  where  there  was  on  one  side  a  com- 
'pany  of  rude  swearing  persons,  on  the  other  side  many 
'  Quakers,  who  lovingly  entertained  him.'  *  Pepys  also  was 
imprisoned  there.f 

*  Life  of  Lilly,  p.  91.    Edwards's  Ralegh,  i.  699-715. 
t  Evelyn,  iii.  297. 

Page  362,  line  2,  read  The  Gatehouse  remained  standing 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  neighbourhood 
was  familiar  with  the  cries  of  the  keeper  to  the  publican 
opposite,  '  Jackass,  Jackass,'  for  gin  for  the  prisoners.  One 
of  its  arches,  however,  was  still  continued  in  a  house  which 
was  as  late  as  1839  celebrated  as  having  been  the  abode  of 
Edmund  Burke.* 

*    Westminster    Improvements,    55.       Chapter-book,  July  10,  1776. 
The  order  for  its   removal  is   in  the 

Page  363,  line  21,  read  The  right  of  sanctuary  professed 
to  be  founded  on  charters  of  Lucius,  and  continued,  it 
was  believed,  till  the  time  of  'the  ungodly  King  Vortigern.' 
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It  was  then,  as  was  alleged,  revived  by  Sebert,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  special  consecration  by  St.  Peter,  whose 
cope  was  exhibited  as  the  very  one  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  on  the  night  of  his  interview  with  Edric,  and 
as  a  pledge  (like  St.  Martin's  cope  in  Tours)  of  the  in- 
violable sanctity  of  his  monastery.4  Again  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dissolved  ( by  the  cursed  Danes/  and  revived 
*  by  the  holy  king,  St.  Edward,'  who  had  '  procured  *  the 
6  Pope  to  call  a  synod  for  the  establishing  thereof,  wherein 
'  the  breakers  thereof  are  doomed  to  perpetual  fire  with  the 
'betrayer  Judas.' 

*  See  Appendix. 

Page  364,  line  10,  read  Sometimes  the  London  criminals 
darted  away  from  their  captors,  to  secure  the  momentary 
protection  of  the  consecrated  ground.  '  Thieving  '  or 
6  Thieven ' 2  Lane  was  the  name  long  attached  to  the  winding 
street 3  at  the  back  of  the  Sanctuary,  along  which  '  thieves ' 
were  conducted  to  the  prison  in  the  Gatehouse,  to  avoid  these 
untoward  emancipations  if  they  were  taken  straight  across 
the  actual  precincts.4  One  such  attempt  is  recorded  a  short 
time  before  the  Dissolution.  In  1512,  a  sturdy  butcher  of 
the  name  of  Briggs,  in  trying  to  rescue  Eobert  Kene  f  while 
6  being  conveyed  to  the  Gatehouse,'  was  killed  by  Maurice 
Davy  the  constable.5  Sometimes  they  occupied  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grrand  (which,  after  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  was,  by  a 
legal  fiction,  reckoned  part  of  the  Abbey6),  thus  making 
those  main  refuges  '  one  at  the  elbow  of  the  city,  the  other 
'  in  the  very  bowels.'  '  I  dare  well  avow  it,  weigh  the  good 
6  that  they  do  with  the  hurt  that  cometh  of  them,  and  ye 

2  The  ancient  plural  of  '  Thieves.'  4  Smith,  p.  27. 

See  Westminster  Improvements,  25.  5  State  Papers,  H.  VIII.  3509. 

3  Hence  called  Bow  Street.     (Wai-          6  Stow,  p.  615. 
cott,  p.  70.) 
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'  shall  find  it  much  better  to  lack  both  than  have  both.  And 
'  this  I  say,  although  they  were  not  abused  as  they  now  be, 
'and  so  long  have  been,  that  I  fear  me  ever  they  will  be, 

*  while  men  be  afraid  to  set  their  hands  to  the  amendment ; 
as  though  Grod  and  St.  Peter  were  the  patrons  of-  ungracious 

'  living.  Now  unthrifts  riot  and  run  in  debt  upon  the  bold- 
ness of  these  places ;  yea,  and  rich  men  run  thither  with 
poor  men's  goods.  There  they  build,  there  they  spend  and 

6  bid  their  creditors  go  whistle  for  them.  Men's  wives  run 
thither  with  their  husbands'  plate,  and  say  they  dare  not 

'abide  with   their   husbands    for   beating.      Thieves   bring 

*  thither  their  stolen  goods,  and  there  live  thereon.     There 

*  devise  they  new  robberies  :  nightly  they  steal  out,  they  rob 
'and  reave,  and  kill,  and  come  in  again  as  though  those 
'  places  gave  them  not  only  a   safeguard  for  the  harm  they 
6  have  done,  but  a  license  also  to  do  more.    Howbeit  much 
'  of  this  mischief,  if  wise  men  would  set  their  hands  to  it, 
'  might  be  amended,  with  great  thank  of  God,  and  no  breach 
'  of  the  privilege.' r 

T  Speech   of    the  Duke   of    Buck-  mouth  of  a  hostile   witness;    but  it 

ingham    in   Sir   T.    More's    Life    of  serves  to  show  what   were  regarded 

liichard  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  80.     It  is  pro-  as  notorious  facts  in  More's  time, 
bably  a  dramatic  speech  put  into  the 

Page  366,  note  9,  read 

8  In    addition    to    the    proofs    of  Confessor  was  wrapt,  to  his  uncle  the 

Kichard  II.'s  interest  in  the  Abbey  Duke  of  Berry,  1397.     His  flight  and 

mentioned     in    Chapter     III.,     may  deposition  are  carefully  recorded   in 

be   given  the  following  curious  inci-  1399.  (Cartulary.)     The  name  of  the 

dents.     The  anniversary  of  his  coro-  maker  of  the  mould   of  the  statues 

nation  was   celebrated   at  the    altar  of  himself  and  his  queen — William 

of  St.  John  as  long  as  he  lived,  1395.  Wodestreet — in    1394,    is   preserved. 

He  sent  a  portion  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  (Ib.) 
with  50  points  of  gold,  in  which  the 

Page  368,  line  23,  for  Kemp  read  Bourchier 

Page  370,  line  12,  read  The  rights  of  the  Sanctuary 
were  dissolved  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey.  Abbot 
Feckenham  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
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tention  of  its  privileges ;  and  under  his  auspices  three  fugi- 
tives were  there,  of  very  unequal  rank,  '  for  murder : '  a 
young  Lord  Dacre,  for  killing  '  Squire  West ; '  a  thief,  for 
killing  a  tailor  in  Long  Acre  ;  and  a  Westminster  scholar,  for 
'killing  a  big  boy  that  sold  papers  and  printed  books  in 
( Westminster  Hall.'  *  These  probably  were  its  last  homi- 
cides. After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  its  inmates  were 
restricted  chiefly  to  debtors,  under  the  vigilant  supervision 
of  the  Dean  and  the  Archdeacon.  But  at  last  even  this  pri- 
vilege was  attacked. 

*  Machyn's  Diary,  Dec.  6,  1556.     See  Chapter  VI. 

Page  371,  line  13,  read  In  connexion  with  the  Almonry 
were  two  Chapels,  that  of  St.  Dunstan,*  the  scene  of  a  Con- 
vocation in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,f  and  that  of  St.  Anne, 
which  gave  its  name  to  St.  Anne's  Lane2,  for  ever  famous 
through  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley's  youthful  adventure  there. 

*  Ware.  f  Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  749.     See  Chapter  VI. 

Page  372,  line  2,  add  note 

As  the  Dean's  park  was  formerly  tures  that  the  word  '  Homers '  applied 
called  the  "  Elms,"  so  Professor  Wil-  to  part  of  the  Canterbury  Precincts 
lis  (Arch.  Cantiana,  vii.  97)  conjee-  is  a  corruption  of  '  Ormeaux '  (Elms '). 

Page  373,  line  25,  read  The  Long  Chamber,  now  the 
Library  of  the  Deanery,  must  have  been  the  chief  private 
apartment  of  the  Abbot,  and  was  lighted  by  six  windows 
looking  out  on  the  quadrangle. 

Page  374,  line  13,  add  note 

*  The    garden     of    the    Deanery       '  Jerusalem  Garden   in  Cheney-gate.' 
probably  is    that  mentioned  in  the      (Archives,  May  5,  1494.) 
accounts    of   Abbot  Islip    as     '  the 

Page  378,  line  4,  read  From  the  Deanery  Sir  T.  More 
probably  wrote  his  Appeal  to  a  General  Council.* 

*  More's  Works,  282. 
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Page  378,  line  16,  read  The  number  of  the  inferior 
officers  in  the  Monastery  was  double  the  usual  rate, 
raising  the  whole  number  to  fifty  or  sixty.  The  ordinary 
members  of  the  monastic  community  were  at  least  in  the 
thirteenth  century  admitted,  not  without  considerable  scru- 
tiny as  to  their  character  and  motives.  Their  number  seems 
to  have  amounted  to  about  eighty. 

Page  378,  line  18,  read  Part  of  the  eastern  Cloister  was  re- 
built by  Henry  III.,  and  part  of  the  northern  by  Edward  I. 
The  eastern  was  finished  by  Abbot  Byrcheston  in  1345,  and 
the  southern  and  western,  with  the  remaining  part  of  the 
northern,  by  the  Abbot  Langham  and  Littlington  from  1350 

to  1366.2 

8  Gleanings,  37,  52,  53. 

Page  380,  line  5,  read  The  South  Cloister  near  the  Prior's 
Chamber  was  painted  with  a  fresco  of  the  Nativity.*  An 
arcade  by  the  Eefectory  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
Lavatory.  Baths  might  be  had  for  health,  though  not  for 
pleasure.  The  arrangements  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
inmates  form,  in  fact,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  English  monas- 
teries, a  curious  contrast  with  the  consecration  of  filth  and 
discomfort  in  other  parts  of  medieval  life,  both  sacred  and 
secular. 

*  Cartulary.     See  Appendix. 

The  upper  tracery  of  the  bays  of  the  Cloisters  appears 
to  have*  been  glazed;  but  the  lower  part  was  open,  then 
as  now;  and  the  wind,  rain,  and  snow  must  have  swept 
pitilessly  alike  over  the  brethren  in  the  hands  of  the 
monastic  barber,  and  the  novices  turning  over  their  books 
or  spelling  out  their  manuscripts.  The  rough  carpet  of  hay 
and  straw  in  summer,  and  of  rushes  in  winter,  and  the  mats 
laid  along  the  stone  benches,  must  have  given  to  the  Clois- 

*  Remains  of  the  iron  fittings  are  Cloisters  of  the  Confessor  were  dis- 
still  visible.  Remains  of  the  original  covered  in  1869  on  the  west  side. 
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ters  a  habitable  aspect,  unlike  their  present  appearance,  but 
could  have  been  but  a  very  inadequate  protection  against  the 
inclemency  of  an  English  frost  or  storm. 

Page  380,  line  12,  read 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  Southern  Cloister  extended 
the  Refectory  of  the  Convent,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Abbot's  Hall  in  his  own  '  palace.'  There  were,  here,  as  in 
the  other  great  monasteries,*  guest  chambers.  The  rules  for 
the  admission  of  guests  show  how  numerous  they  were.  They 
were  always  to  be  hospitably  received,  mostly  with  a  double 
portion  of  what  the  inmates  had,  and  were  to  be  shown  over 
the  monastery  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  All  Benedictines  had 
an  absolute  claim  on  their  brother  Benedictines,  and  it  was 
a  serious  complaint  that  on  one  occasion  a  crowd  of  disorderly 
Cistercian  guests  led  to  the  improper  exclusion  of  the  Abbots 
of  Boxley  and  Bayham,  and  the  Precentor  of  Canterbury. 
The  Refectory  was  a  magnificent  chamber,  of  which  the  lower 
arcades  were  of  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  or  of  the  first 
Norman  Kings ;  the  upper  story,  which  contained  the  Hall 
itself,  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  was  approached  by  two 
doors,  which  still  remain  in  the  Cloister.  The  towels  for 
wiping  their  hands  hung  over  the  Lavatory  outside,  between 
the  doors,  or  at  the  table  or  window  of  the  Kitchen3,  which, 
with  the  usual  Buttery  in  front  (still  in  part  remaining),  was  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Refectory.  The  regulations  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  monks  at  dinner  are  very  precise.  No  monk 
was  to  speak  at  all,  no  guest  above  a  whisper.  Laymen  of 
low  rank  were  not  to  dine  in  the  Refectory,  except  on  the 
great  exceptional  occasion  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fisher- 
man—the successor  of  Edric — came  with  his  offering  of  the 


*  Remains  exist  of  a  chamber  par-       served  this  purpose, 
allel  to  the  Eefectory,  which  probably 
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salmon  to  St.  Peter.*  The  Prior  sate  at  the  high  table,  with 
a  small  hand-bell  (skylla)  beside  him,  and  near  him  sate  the 
greater  guests.  No  one  but  Abbots  or  Priors  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  might  take  his  place,  especially  no  Abbot  of  the 
rival  Cistercians,  and  no  Bishop.  Guests  were  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  annuities  of  provisions,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  descendants.  No  one  was  to  sit  with  his  hand 
on  his  chin,  or  his  hand  over  his  head,  as  if  in  pain,  or  to 
lean  on  his  elbows,  or  to  stare,  or  to  crack  nuts  with  his 
teeth.4  The  provisions  were  to  be  of  the  best  kind, 
and  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Cellarer.  The  wheat 
was  brought  up  from  the  Thames  to  the  Granary,  which 
stood  in  the  open  space  now  called  Dean's  Yard,  and  the 
keeper  of  which  was  held  to  be  f  the  Cellarer's  right  hand.'  f 
*  See  Chapter  I.  f  Ware,  p.  171. 

Page  381,  line  16,  read  A  gallery  still  remains  opening 
on  the  South  Transept,  by  which  the  monks  descended  from 
the  Dormitory  into  the  Church  for  their  night  services. 
They  were  permitted  to  have  fur  caps,  but  made  of  the  skins 
of  wild  cats  or  foxes.  At  right  angles  to  it,  extending  from 
the  Cloister  to  the  College  garden,  was  the  building  known 
in  monasteries  as  '  the  lesser  dormitory.'  * 

*  The    long    subterranean    drain,       building,   -was  found  in   1868.     See 
which    indicates  the    course  of    the       Arch&ologia  Cantiana,  vii.  82. 

Page  381,  line  23,  read  In  the  Eastern  Cloister  is  an  ancient 
double  door,  which  can*  never  be  opened,  except  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  or  their  representatives — now  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  (till  recently,  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer),  bearing  seven  keys,  some  of 
them  of  huge  dimensions,  that  alone  could  admit  to  the 
chamber  within. 

*  The   'Standard'    Act    of    1866  1866.    I  owe  the  exact  statement  of 
vested  the  sole  custody  in  the  Trea-  the  facts  relating  to  the  Treasury  to 
sury.    The  transfer  of  the  keys  of  the  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Chis- 
Exchequer  took    place  on  May  31,  holm. 
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Page  381,  last  line  of  text,  add  note 

In   the   seventeenth  century  there  the  fourth  was  '  in  the  Cloister  of  the 

were,  properly  speaking,  four  Trea-  'said  Abbey,  locked  with  five  locks 

suries— the    first,  in    the   Court    of  'and  keys,  being  within  two  strong 

Keceipt;    the    second,    in    the   New  '  double  doors.'  (Eepertorie  of  Records, 

Palace  of  Westminster ;  the  third,  in  printed    1631,   p.   15-92.)      But   the 

'the  late  dissolved  Abbey  of  West-  'three  first'    are,  in  order  of  time, 

« minster,  in  the  old  Chapter-house ; '  later  than  the  fourth. 

Page  385,  line  10,  read 

*  The  Exchequer  paid  ten  shillings       supplying  a  key  of  the  Treasury  door. 
in  1519  to  Mr.  Fulwood,  one  of  the      (State  Papers,  1519.) 
monks,  for  mending  the  hinges,  and 

Page  385,  note  4,  read 

4  The  Pyx,  which  sometimes  gives  of  coins  in  the  English  Mint,  and  to 

its  name  to  this  chapel,  is  the  box  kept  the  receptacle  of  the  Host  in  Koman 

at  the  Mint,  in  which   specimens  of  Catholic  churches.     The  Trial  is  the 

the  coinage  are  deposited.     The  word  examination  of  the  coins  contained  in 

'  Pyx '  (originally  the  Latin  for  '  box,'  the  Pyx  by  assay  and  comparison  with 

and  derived  from   the  pyxis  or  box-  Trial  Plates  or  Pieces, 
tree)  is  now  limited  to  this  depository 

Page  387,  last  4  lines  of  text,  read  without4 ;  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Chapter  House,  significant  of  the  purposes  of 
the  edifice,  was  a  picture  *  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  vast 
windows,  doubtless,  were  filled  with  stained-glass.5  Its  walls 
were  painted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  a  conventual 
artist,  Brother  John  of  Northampton,  with  a  series  of  rude 
frescoes  from  the  Apocalypse.6 

6  Cartulary.     See  Appendix.    This      jecture  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  (His- 
precisedate  confirms  the  previous  con-       tory  of  Oil  Painting,  p.  180). 
*  See  Cartulary  and  Appendix. 

Page  391,  line  12,  for  Hasing  read  Havering 
Page  391,  line  24,  omit  the  passage  relating  to  the  homage 
of  John  Balliol. 

Page  393,  last  two  lines  of  text,  read  In  the  stalls  of  the 
Chapter  House,  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  sate  as  Wolsey's 
commissary,  and  received  there  a  humble  recantation,  by  a 
London  priest,  of  the  heretical  practices  *  of  Martin  Luther  * 

'  and  his  sect.' 4 

*  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.,  i.  109. 
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Page  399,  note  3,  read 

3  By  the  removal  of  the  Acts   of  hid  in   some  obscure  corner  of  the 

Parliament  from    the    Jewel  House  Parliament  Office.     It  was   in    1864 

to    the  Victoria     Tower    was    reco-  deposited  in  the  Chief  Clerk's  Office 

vered    the    long-lost  Prayerbook   of  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was 

1662,  which  had  been  detached  from  found  in  1867. 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  had  lain 

Page  400,  line  2,  read 

From  the  Jewel  House,  across  the  end  of  the  Garden,  was 
a  pathway  to  the  stream  which  flowed  into  the  Thames — used 
chiefly  for  processions  on  Rogation  days  and  other  like  holi- 
days— over  a  piece  of  ground  which  belonged  to  the  Prior, 
but  which  was  left  as  a  kind  of  waste  plot,  from  its  exposure 
to  the  floods  both  of  stream  and  river.  This  corner  of  the 
precincts  was  the  scene  of  a  curious  story,  which  was,  no! 
doubt,  often  told  in  the  Cloister  and  Refectory.  Not  far  from 
the  Jewel  House  lived  the  hermit  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
formed  an  adjunct  of  the  monastic  community — an  advanced 
guard  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  anchorite  who  occupied 
this  tenement  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
buried  in  a  leaden  coffin,  in  a  small  chapel  attached  to 
his  cell.  A  certain  William  Ushborne,  keeper  of  the  ad- 
jacent Palace,  suborned  a  plumber  of  the  convent  to  dig 
up  the  sacred  bones,  which  he  tossed  into  the  well  in  the 
centre  of  the  cloister- cemetery,  and  had  the  leaden  coffin 
conveyed  by  its  iron  clasps  to  his  office.  The  sacrilege  was 
first  visited  on  the  poor  plumber,  who  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  faintness  and  died  in  Ushborne's  house.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  the  beginning  of  Ushborne's  crimes.  He 
afterwards  contrived  to  appropriate  the  waste  marsh  just 
described,  which  he  turned  into  a  garden,  with  a  pond 
to  preserve  his  own  fresh  fish.  On  a  certain  fast  day — the 
Vigil  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula — the  day  before  the  great 
conventual  feast  on  the  fat  bucks  of  Windsor— he  invited  his 
Westminster  neighbours  to  a  supper.  Out  of  the  pond  he  had 
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fished  a  large  pike.  He  himself  began  upon  it,  and  after 
two  or  three  mouthfuls  he  screamed  out,  *  Look — look — here 
'  is  come  a  fellow  who  is  going  to  choke  me ; '  and  thus  caught, 
*  without  the  viaticum,'  by  the  very  fish  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  sacrilege,  he  died  on  the  spot  and  was  buried  in 
the  Choir  of  St.  Margaret's.  It  was  a  matter  of  unfeigned 
satisfaction  that  his  successor,  though  bearing  the  same  ill- 
omened  name  of  William,  was  a  highly  respectable  man, 
'good  and  simple,'  who  made  many  benefactions  to  the 
Abbey,  and  was  buried  just  within  the  Church,  by  the  basin 
for  holy  water  at  the  Cloister  door.* 

*  Cartulary. 

Page  400,  for  the  age  of  50,  read  The  Semperitae  were 
the  monks  who  had  passed  fifty  years  in  the  monastic  pro- 
fession 

Page  400,  line  24,  read 

A  few  arcades  and  pillars  mark  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Hall  and  Chapel  of  the  Infirmary,  which  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  modern  capitular  buildings.  The 
Chapel,  of  which  the  proportions  can  be  imagined  from  the 
vast  remains  of  the  corresponding  edifice  at  Canterbury, 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine.  This,  rather  than  the  Abbey 
Church  itself,  was  used  for  such  general  ecclesiastical  solem- 
nities as  took  place  in  the  precincts.  Of  the  thirty-eight1 

1  For   the    accurate    statement  of  magh  in  1248,  Louis  de  Beaumont  of 

these  consecrations  I  am  indebted  to  Durham  in   1318,  Alexander  Neville 

Professor  Stubbs.     Those  which  are  of  York  in  1374,  Walter  Skirlow  of 

recorded  as  taking  place   in  'West-  Lichfield  in  1386,  Alexander  Bache  of 

'  minster,'  but  without  the  specifica-  St.  Asaphin  1390.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 

tion  of  particular  localities,  are  of  Ber-  pose  that  these  were  consecrated  within 

nard,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  1115  ;  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  and,  if  so, 

David   of  Bangor  in    1120;   Robert  probably    in    St.  Catherine's  Chapel. 

Chichester  of  Exeter  in  1138,  Roger  But  the  specification  of  the  Palaces  of 

of  Pontevyne  in   1154,  Adam  of  St.  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Durham,  and 

Asaphin  1175,  Henlow,  William  de  York,  and  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen 

Blois   of    Worcester   in    1218,   John  for    the    remaining   eleven,   between 

Fountain  of  Ely  in  1220,  Geoffrey  de  1327    and  1535,  makes    it    doubtful 

Burgh  of  Ely  in  1225,  Albert  of  Ar-  whether  some  of  the  earlier  ones  may 
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episcopal  consecrations  described  before  the  Reformation  as 
performed  in  '  Westminster,'  where  any  special  locality  is 
designated,  we  usually  find  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine. 
Fourteen  2  certainly,  probably  more,  were  there  consecrated. 
One,  William  de  Blois,  was  consecrated  to  Lincoln,  before 
the  High  Altar  in  1203.  Abbot  Milling  was  consecrated  to 
Hereford  in  the  Lady  Chapel  in  1474,  a  few  days  before  its 
destruction  by  Henry  VII. 

Besides  these  more  individual  solemnities,  St.  Catherine's 
Chapel  witnessed  the  larger  part  of  the  provincial  Councils  of 
Westminster.3  More  than  twenty  such  were  held  at  various 
times.  The  most  remarkable  were  as  follows.  In  1076  was 
the  assembly  for  the  deposition  of  Wolfstan,  already  described. 
In  1102  Anselm  presided  at  a  council. 

not  also  have  taken  place  in  private  of  Norwich  and  Giles  Braose  of  Here- 
chapels.  Becket's  election  to  the  pri-  ford  in  1200,  Eustace  of  London 
macy,  1162,  was  recited  and  con-  in  1221,  William  Brewer  of  Exeter, 
firmed  by  Henry  de  Blois  in  the  Re-  and  Kalph  Neville  of  Chichester  in 
fectory.  (Diceto,  533.)  Baldwin  (11 84)  1224,  Thomas  Bluneville  of  Norwich 
was  elected  by  the  royal  party  against  in  1226.  The  use  of  this  Chapel  is 
the  Cartulary  monks,  in  a  tumultuous  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  only 
meeting  in  the  Chapter  House  of  consecration  which  took  place  at  Read- 
Westminster.  ID  order  to  forestall  ing  (of  Le  Poer  to  Chichester,  June  25, 
their  adversaries,  they  rushed  at  once  1215)  was  in  like  manner  in  the  Infir- 
with  a  Te  Deum  to  the  Abbey,  kissed  mary  Chapel  of  the  Abbey  of  Reading. 
Baldwin  before  the  altar,  and  returned  3  The  twenty- four  Councils  of  West- 
him  to  the  king  as  elected.  (Benedict.  minster  are  given  in  Moroni's  Dizion- 
415.)  ario  della  Erudizione  (Westminster) 
2  These  were  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  from  1066  to  1413.  Professor  Stubbs 
afterwards  canonised,  and  "William  of  has  called  my  attention  to  the  opinion 
Worcester,  in  11 86;  Hubert  Fitzwalter  of  Mr.  Kemble,  that  Cloveshoe,  the 
and  Herbert  le  Poer  of  Salisbury,  and  scene  of  the  Saxon  Council  in  747,  was 
Godfrey  of  Winchester,  in  1189  and  '  at  Westminster.'  But  he  has  shown 
1194;  Robert  of  Bangor  in  1197,  that  the  inference  is  mistaken,  and 
Eustace  of  Ely  in  1198,  William  of  that  the  'Westminster'  in  question 
London  in  1199,  Geoffrey  Hennelaw  was  probably  Westbury  in  Worcester- 
of  St.  David's  in  1203,  John  Gray  shire. 

Page  402,  line  1,  read  In  the  Council  of  1175  Eichard  of 
Canterbury  claimed  the  right  side  as  belonging  to  his  see — 
Roger  as  belonging  to  his  prior  consecration.  In  the  scuffle, 
the  northern  primate  was  seized,  as  he  alleged,  by  the  Bishop 
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of  Ely,  thrown  on  his  face,  trampled  down,  beat  with  fists 
and  sticks,  and  severely  bruised.  He  rose,  with  his  cope  torn,*" 
and  rushed  into  the  Abbey,  where  he  found  the  King  and 
denounced  to  him  the  two  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  Ely. 
At  last  the  feud  was  reconciled,  on  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  posi- 
tive denial  of  the  outrage,  and  the  two  Primates  were  bound 
by  the  King  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years.  It  led  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
by  a  Papal  edict,  giving  to  one  the  title  of  the  Primate  of 
All  England,  to  the  other  of  the  Primate  of  England.f  At 
another  council,  held  apparently  in  the  Precincts,  the  less 
important  precedence  between  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester  was  settled,  London  taking  the  right,  and  Win- 
chester the  left  of  the  legate. :(  Here,  in  the  presence  of 
Archbishop  (afterwards  Saint)  Edmund,  Henry  III.,  with 
the  Gospel  in  one  hand  and  a  lighted  taper  in  the  other, 
swore  to  observe  the  Magna  Charta.  The  Archbishop  and 
Prelates,  and  the  King  himself,  dashed  their  candles  on 
the  ground,  whilst  each  dignitary  closed  his  nostrils  and  his 
eyes  against  the  smoke  and  smell,  with  the  words,  s  So  go 

*  out,  with  smoke  and  stench,  the  accursed  souls  of  those  who 
'  break  or  pervert  the  Charter.'   To  which  all  replied,  ( Amen 

*  and  Amen ;  but  none  more  frequently  or  loudly  than  the 

*  King.'  §     Yet ( he  took  not  away  the  High  Places,'  exclaims 
the  honest  chronicler,  ( and  again  and  again  he  collected  and 
'  spent  his  money,  till,  oh  shame  !  his  folly  by  constant  repe- 

*  Brompton,  1109.     The  decrees  of  has  long  been  decided  in  favour  of 

the  council  are  given  in  Benedict,  i.  '  the  Lord  Primate  of  Armagh.'     But 

97-107.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  even 

f  So  in  France  the  Archbishop  of  the  see  of  Rome  has  not  ventured  to 

Lyons  was  styled  by  the  Pope  '  Pri-  decide  between  the  two  rivals.    (Fitz- 

1  mate  of  Gaul,'  and  the  Archbishop  of  patrick's  Doyle,  ii.  76.) 
Vienne  '  Primate  of  Primates.'  A  like  \  Diceto,  656.     Another  was  held 

rivalry  existed  in   the  Irish  Church,  in  1200.     (Ibid.  707.) 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  §  Matt.  Paris,  p.  742.     Grossetete, 

and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     In  Letters,  72,  p.  236,  ed.  Luard. 
the  Protestant  Church  the  question 
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'  tition  came  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.'  Perhaps  of 
all  the  councils  which  the  precincts  witnessed  (the  exact  spot 
is  not  mentioned)  the  most  important  was  that  which  sanc- 
tioned the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England.1 

1  Hardouin's  Concilia,  A.D.  1209.    Paulli,  iv.  53. 

Page  402,  line  6,  read  The  Abbey  was  at  first  strictly  a  Nor- 
man institution.  As  a  general  rule,  English  was  never  to  be 
spoken  in  common  conversation — nor  even  Latin — nothing 
but  French.  And  the  double  defeat  of  the  Saxons  first  from 
the  Danes  at  Assenden,  and  then  from  the  Normans  at 
Hastings,  was  carefully  commemorated.  But  still  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  English  Saxon  home  of  St.  Edward  lingered.  It 
is  expressly  noted  that  the  ancient  Saxon  practice  of  raising 
the  cup  from  the  table  with  both  hands,  which  had  prevailed 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  still  continued  at  the  monastic 
suppers.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  the  form  of  vow,  which  is  permitted  to  those  who 
cannot  speak  French,  (  Hie  frere  N.  hys  hole  stedfastness  and 
'  chaste  lyf,  at  fore  God  and  alle  hys  halewen,  and  pat  hie 
'  sallen  bonsum  *  liven  withouten  properte  all  my  lyf  tyme.' 

*  This  is  a  translation  of  the  French  '  a  ki  je  serai  obedient.'     Ware,  c.  26. 

Page  402,  note  4,  add 

For  Long  Meg  of  Westminster  see  As  long  as  a  crane, 

Ben    Jonson's    Fortunate   Isles  (viii.  And  feet  like  a  flame,'  &c. 

78)  : —  She  is  introduced  as  a  character  on 

«  Or  Westminster  Meg,  the  stage  in  that  masque  with  Skelton. 
With  her  long  leg 

Page  402,  line  11,  read  As  to  the  customs  of  the 
Abbey,  the  faint  allusions  in  Abbot  Ware's  rules  reveal 
here  and  there  the  gleam  of  a  lamp  burning  at  this 
or  that  altar,  or  at  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.,  and  of 
the  two  Saxon  Queens,  or  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
Cloisters  or  in  the  Chapter-house.  We  see  at  certain  times 
the  Choir  hung  with  ivy,  rushes,  and  mint.  We  detect 
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at  night  the  watchers,  with  lights  by  their  sides,  sleeping  in 
the  Church.  A  lofty  Crucifix  met  the  eyes  of  those  who 
entered  through  the  North  Transept ;  another  rose  above  the 
High  Altar ;  another,  deeply  venerated,  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Paul.  We  catch  indications  of  altars  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, of  St.  Helena,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  of  which  the  very  memory  has  perished.  The  altar  of 
St.  Faith*  stood  in  the  Re  vestry  ;  the  chapel  and  altar  of  St. 
Blaize  in  the  South  Transept.  The  relics  given  by  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.  have  been  already  mentioned ;  the  Phial  of 
the  Sacred  Blood,  the  Grirdle  of  the  Virgin,  the  tooth  of  St. 
Athanasius,  the  head  of  St.  Benedict.  And  we  have  seen 
their  removal  from  place  to  place,  as  the  royal  tombs 
encroached  upon  them  :  how  they  occupied  first  the  place  of 
honour  eastward  of  the  Confessor's  shrine ;  then,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  Henry  V.'s  chantry,  were  transported  to  the 
space  between  the  shrine  and  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.,  whence 
they  were  again  dislodged,  or  threatened  to  be  dislodged, 
by  the  intended  tomb  of  Henry  VI.  A  spot  of  peculiar 
sanctity  existed  from  the  times  of  the  first  Norman 
kings,  which  perhaps  can  still  be  identified  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  Abbey.  Egelric,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  was  a  characteristic  victim  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  troubled  period.  Elevated  from  the 
monastery  of  Peterborough,  in  1041,  to  the  see  of  York,  he 
was  driven  from  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  by  the  ( almost 
'  natural '  jealousy  of  the  seculars,  and  degraded  in  1042,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  used,  to  the  hardly  less  important 
see  of  Durham.  From  Durham  he  was  expelled  by  the  same 

*  This    had  already  been  conjee-  the  Altar  of  St.  Faith  was  under  the 

tured  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  from  the  charge    of  the   Revestiarius,  puts    it 

fresco  of  a  female  saint  with  the  em-  beyond  doubt.     (See   Old  London,  p. 

blems  of  St.  Faith,  a  book  and  an  iron  146  ;   Gleanings,  p.  47.) 
rod  ;  and  the  statement  in  Ware  that 
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influence  in  1045,  and  again  restored  by  the  influence  of 
Si  ward  of  Northumberland.*  In  1056  he  resigned  his  see 
and  retired  to  his  old  haunts  at  Peterborough.  There,  either 
from  suspicion  of  malversation  of  the  revenues  of  Durham, 
or  of  treasonable  excommunications  at  Peterborough,  he  was, 
in  1069,  arrested  by  order  of  the  Conqueror,  and  imprisoned 
at  Westminster.  He  lived  there  for  two  years,  during  which, 
'  by  fasting  and  tears,  he  so  attenuated  and  purged  away  his 
*  former  crimes  as  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  sanctity,'  and, 
on  his  death  in  1072,  was  buried  in  the  porch  of  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas,  ordering  his  fetters  to  be  buried  with  him, 
to  increase  his  chance  of  a  martyr's  glory.  This  is  the 
earliest  mention  of  that  Chapel.  The  grave  which,  seventy 
years  after,  *  was  honoured  by  the  vows  and  prayers  of 
6  pilgrims,'  is  therefore  probably  under  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Abbey ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  thought  that  in  the  stone 
coffin  recently  found  near  that  spot  we  may  perhaps  have 
seen  the  skeleton  of  the  sanctified  prisoner  Egelric. 

*  Simeon  of  Durham  ;  (Hist.  Ecc7.       Ann.    Wav.    A.D.    1072;    Flor.    Wig. 
Dur.   iii.    6  ;)   Worcester    Chron.  A.D.       A.D.  1072  ;  Hugo  Candidus,  p.  45. 
1073  ;  Peterborough  Chron.  A.D.  1072  ; 

Page  402,  last  line  of  text,  for  Kenhard  read  Keuhard 
Page  403,  line  1,  for  Sigmund  read  Edward 
Page  403,  line  5,  read 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  shrine  two  steps  still  remain,  deeply 
hollowed  out  by  the  knees  of  the  successive  pairs  of  pilgrims  who 
knelt  at  that  spot. 

In  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  can  see  the  conven- 
tual artists*  hard  at  work  in  beautifying  the  various  Chapels. 
Their  ceilings,  their  images  were  all  newly  painted.  An  ala- 
baster image  of  the  Virgin  was  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  picture  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Abbey.  Over 

*  Cartulary.     See  Appendix. 
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the  tomb  of  Sebert  were  placed  pictures,  probably  those  which 
still  exist.  Then  was  added  the  Apocalyptic  series  round  the 
walls  of  the  Chapter  House.  Then  we  read  of  a  splendid 
new  service  book,  highly  decorated  and  illuminated,  and 
presented  by  subscriptions  from  the  Abbot  and  eight  monks. 
As  the  end  draws  near,  there  is  no  slackening  of  artistic  zeal. 
No  Abbot  was  more  devoted  to  the  work  of  decoration  and 
repair  than  Islip,  and  of  all  the  grand  ceremonials  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  Abbey,  there  is  none  of  which  we  have 
a  fuller  description  than  that  one  which  contains  within  itself 
all  the  preludes  of  the  end. 

For  it  was  when  Islip  was  Abbot  that  there  arrived  for 
Wolsey  the  Cardinal's  red  hat  from  Eome.  He  e  thought  it 
'  for  his  honour  meet,'"*  that  so  high  a  jewel  should  not  be 
conveyed  by  so  simple  a  messenger  as  popular  rumour  had 
imagined,  and  accordingly  '  caused  him  to  be  stayed  by  the 
'  way,  and  newly  furnished  in  all  manner  of  apparel,  with 
'  all  kinds  of  costly  silks  which  seemed  decent  for  such  high 
'  ambassador.'  That  done,  he  was  met  at  Blackheath,  and 
escorted  in  pomp  to  London.  '  There  was  great  and  speedy 
'  provision  and  preparation  made  in  Westminster  Abbey  for 
'  the  confirmation  of  his  high  dignity  .  .  .  which  was  done,' 
says  his  biographer,  '  in  so  solemn  a  wise  as  I  have  not  seen 
'  the  like  unless  it  had  been  at  the  coronation  of  a  mighty 
'  prince  or  king.'  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  chose  the 
Abbey  now,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  for  the  Convocation 
of  York,  in  order  to  be  in  a  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
rival  primate.  What  follows  shows  how  completely  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  new  precedence  over  the  older  digt 
nity.  On  Thursday,  Nov.  15,  the  prothonotary  entered  London 
with  the  Hat  in  his  hand,  attended  by  a  splendid  escort  of 
prelates  and  nobles,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  riding  on  his  right, 

*  Cavendish's  Wolsey,  29,  30. 
F  2 
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and  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  bis  left,  '  having  with  them  six 
'  horses  or  above,  and  they  all  well  becoming,  and  keeping  a 
'  good  order  in  their  proceeding.'  '  The  Mayor  of  London 
'  and  the  Aldermen  on  horseback  in  Cheapside,  and  the  craft 

*  stood  in  the  street,  after  their  custom.'     It  was  an  arrival 
such  as  we  have  seen  but  once  in  our  day,  of  a  beautiful 
Princess  coming  from  a  foreign  land  to  be  received  as  a 
daughter  of  England.     At  the  head  of  this  procession  the  Hat 
moved  on,  and  '  when  the  said  Hat  was  come  to  the  Abbey 
'  of  Westminster,'  at  the  great  north  entrance,  it  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Abbot  Islip,  and  beside  him,  the  Abbots  of  St. 
Alban's,  Bury,  Glastonbury,  Reading,  Gloucester,  Winchester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  the   Prior  of  Coventry,  '  all  in  pontificali- 
'  bus.'     By  them  the  Hat  was  honourably  received,  and  '  con- 

*  veyed  to  the  High  Altar,  where  it  was  set.'*      On  Sunday 
the  18th  the  Cardinal,  with  a  splendid  retinue  on  horseback, 

*  knights,  barons,   bishops,   earls,    dukes,    and   archbishops, 
came  between  eight  and  nine  from   his  palace  by  Charing 
Cross.     They  dismounted   at  the  north  door,  and  ( went  to 
'  the  high  altar,  where,  on  the  south  side,  was  ordained  a 
'  goodly  traverse  for  my  Lord  Cardinal,  and  when  his  Grace 
'  was  come  into  it,'  then,  as  if  after  waiting  for  a  personage 
more  than  royal,  'immediately  began  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
'  Ghost,  sung  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Warham). 
6  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher)  acted  as  crozier  to  my 

*  Lord  of  Canterbury.'      The  Bishop   of  Lincoln  read  the 
Gospel,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  the  Epistle.     Besides  the  eight 
abbots  were  present  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Durham,  Norwich,  Ely,  and 
Llandaff.     Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  '  made  a  brief  collation 
'  or    proposition,'  explaining  the  causes  of   *  his    high    and 
'joyous  promotion,'  the  dignities  of  a  prince  and  bishop, 

*  'After    its   long    and    fatiguing       ous  narrative  in  Hook's  Archbishops 
1  journey  from  Italy.'   See  the  humour-       of  Canterbury,  v.  250. 
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and  also  '  the  high  and  great  power  of  a  Cardinal ;'  and  '  how 
c  he  betokeneth  the  free  beams  of  wisdom  and  charity  which 
'  the  Apostles  received  from  the  Holy  Grhost  on  Whit  Sunday ; 
'  and  how  a  Cardinal  representeth  the  order  of  Seraphim, 
6  which  continually  increaseth  in  the  love  of  the  glorious 
'  Trinity,  and  for  this  consideration  a  Cardinal  is  only  ap- 
'  parelled  with  red,  which  colour  only  betokeneth  nobleness.' 
His  short  discourse  closed  with  an  exhortation  to  my  Lord 
Cardinal  in  this  wise  :  ( My  Lord  Cardinal,  be  glad  and  enforce 
'  yourself  always  to  do  and  execute  righteously  to  rich  and 
'  poor,  and  mercy  with  truth.'  Then,  after  the  reading  of 
the  Bull,  '  at  Agnus  Dei,  came  forth  of  his  traverse  my  Lord 
'  Cardinal,  and  kneeled  before  the  middle  of  the  High  Altar, 
'  where  for  a  certain  time  he  lay  grovelling,  his  hood  over  his 
*  head  during  benediction  and  prayers  concerning  the  high 
'  creation  of  a  Cardinal,'  said  over  him  by  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  '  which  also  sett  the  Hatt  upon  his  head  '  Then  Te 
Deum  was  sung.  '  All  services  and  ceremonies  finished,  my 
(  Lord  came  to  the  door  before  named,  led  by  the  Dukes  of 
6  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  his  Grace  with  all  the  noble- 
'  men  ascended  upon  their  horses,  and  in  good  order  pro- 
'  ceeded  to  his  place  by  Charing  Cross,  preceding  it  the 
'  mace,  such  as  belongeth  to  a  Cardinal  to  have ;  and  my 
'  Lord  of  Canterbury'  (the  latest  historian*  of  the  Primates 
with  true  English  pride  adds,  ( one  almost  revolts  from 
'  writing  the  fact,')  '  having  no  cross f  before  him.'  We 
need  not  follow  them  to  the  splendid  banquet.  It  is  enough 
for  the  Abbey  to  have  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the 
Cardinal's  triumphant  day — to  have  thus  seen  the  full  mag- 
nificence at  once  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  and  of  the  Revival  of 
Letters,  and  to  have  heard  in  the  still  small  accents  of  Colet 


*  Hook,  v.  253. 

f  Cavendish's  Wdscy,  ii.  301.  MS.  from  the  Heralds'  Office. 
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the  whisper  of  the  coming  storm,  and  have  welcomed  in  the 
Cardinal  Legate  the  first  great  dissolver  of  monasteries.* 

*  Wolsey  visited  the  Abbey  as  Le-  '  ut  imperium  ostendat,  ut  se  terribi- 

gate  in  1518  and  1525.     'Ex  impro-  '  lem  prsebeat ;'  Polydore  Vergil.  (Dug- 

4  viso,    severe,    intemperanter,   omnia  dale,  i.  278.)  . 

'  agit,  miscet,  turbat,  ut  terreat  cseteros, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Page  408,  line  17,  add  note 

From  the  temporary  see  of  West-  chief  churches  of  the  metropolis.    The 

minster    under    Henry    VIII.    arose  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  York 

the  title  of  '  the  city '  of  Westminster.  are  not  '  metropolitan,'  but  '  metropo- 

(Dugdale,  i.  321,  322.)    The  Abbey  of  '  litical,'  as  being  the  seats  of  the  two 

Westminster    and   Cathedral   of    St.  Metropolitans. 
Paul  are  '  metropolitan,'  as  being  the 

Page  408,  line  17,  read  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, '  St.  Saviour's* 
'  Chapel,'  as  it  was  called,  to  avoid  the  now  questionable  name 
of  '  the  Lady  Chapel,' — was  henceforth  destined  to  play  the 
same  part  which  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  had  played  hitherto, 
as  a  sacred  edifice  belonging  to  the  Abbey  and  yet  not  iden- 
tical with  it,  used  not  for  its  general  worship,  but  for  all 
special  solemnities.  Here  Thirlbyf  was  consecrated  in  what 
now  became  bis  own  cathedral  to  the  see  of  Westminster,  and 
the  time-serving  Kitchin  and  his  successor  Godwin  to  the 
see  of  Llandaff. 

After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Thirlby  lived  partly  as 
guest,  partly  as  prisoner,  at  Lambeth,  where  he  lies  buried 

*  '  In  St.  Saviour's  Chapel,  near  the  f  He  was  with  Bonner  on  the  me- 

'  sepulchre   of  Henry   VII.'     Strype,  lancholy  commission  for  the  degrada- 

Cranmer,   c.   23.      So   St.   Mary's,  in  tion  of  Cranmer,  and  did  his  utmost  to 

Southwark,  became  St.  Saviour's.  moderate  his  colleague's  violence. 
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in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  with  his  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm.* 

*  So    he  was  found  in    1783  on      (Sir  H.  M.  Nichols's  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
making  Archbishop  Corn  wallis's  grave,       penses,  H.  viii.  p.  357.) 

Page  408,  note  8,  add 

.  .  .  Canon  Kobertson  points  out  to  '  Paulum  ut  redimeret  Petrum.'   (Her- 

me  that  the  proverb  of  robbing  Peter  bert  of  Bosham,  287.)     Compare  also 

to  pay  Paul  is,  in  substance,  found  a  letter  of  Alexander  III.  to  Henry  II. 

as    far     back    as     the     12th     cen-  (Letters  of  Becket,  Giles,  iv.  116.) 
tury,    '  tanquam   si   quis    crucifigeret 

Page  409,  line  23,  read  According  to  one  version,  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster  rose  in  a  body  against  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  prevented  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  beloved  church.*  According  to  another, 
and  perhaps  more  authentic  f  tradition,  his  designs  had 
not  reached  farther  than  the  destruction  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  and  portioning  out  the  Nave  of  the  Abbey 
for  the  ejected  congregation.  '  But  no  sooner  had  the 
'  workmen  advanced  their  scaffolds  when  the  parishioners 
*  gathered  together  in  great  multitudes,  with  bows  and 
'  arrows,  staves  and  clubs  .  .  .  which  so  terrified  the  work- 
(  men  that  they  ran  away  in  great  amazement,  and  never 
( could  be  brought  again  upon  that  employment.' 

*  Gent.  Mag.  [1799],  vol.  lxix.pt.  i.          f  Heylin's  Hist.   Eef.    72;    Hay- 
p.  447.  ward's  Life  of  Edward  VI.,  205. 

Page  410,  line  4,  read  Wentworth,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
lived  in  the  Deanery  only  for  a  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Islip  Chapel  *  with  much  heraldic  pomp,  the  children,  priests, 
and  clerks  attending  in  surplices.  Miles  Coverdale,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

*  Machyn's  Diary,  March  7, 1550-1.       '  abbot  was  buried.' 
'In    the    same    chapel    that  the  old 

Page  410,  line  13,  for  Oak  Cemetery  read  Dark  Entry 
Page  411,  note  19  add 

.  .  .  To  the  period  of  Dean  Coxe's       'well,'  published  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the 
exile  belongs  the  remarkable  poem  as-       Percy  Society, 
cribed  to  him,  on  '  Say  well  and  do 
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Page  411,  line  15,  read 

In  the  interval  of  Mary's  reign  the  Abbey  bore  its  part  in 
scenes  which  at  the  time  must  have  seemed  to  be  fraught 
with  incalculable  consequences  for  England  and  for  Europe. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  1556,  was  celebrated  the  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  altar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the 
presence  of  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  to  inaugurate  the 
Parliament  which  met  to  repeal  the  attainder  of  Cardinal 
Pole,   and  welcome  him  on  his   mission  of  reuniting  the 
Church   of   England  to  the  Church   of   Eome.      The  Car- 
dinal arrived,  and  now  the  great  day  itself  was  come  on  which 
the  reconciliation  was  to  be  accomplished.     The  Feast  of  St. 
Andrew  was  chosen,*  as  being  the  festival  of  Philip's  highest 
order — the  Golden  Fleece.    From  the  Holbein  gate  of  White- 
hall Palace  issued  the  Spanish  King,  escorted  by  six  hundred 
Spanish  courtiers,  dressed  in  their  court  costumes  of  white 
velvet,f  striped  with  red,  which  they  had  not  worn  since  their 
first  entrance  into  England ;  and  which  were  now  reassumed 
to  mark  the  auspicious  event.     The  Knights  of  the  Garter 
joined  the  procession  with  their  badges  and  collars.    In  the 
presence  of  this  gorgeous  assembly  the  High  Mass  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  sung  in  the  Abbey.     The 
service  lasted  till  two  in  the  afternoon.     The  Queen  and  the 
Cardinal  were  absent,  she  reserving  herself,  in  expectation  of 
the  anticipated  heir   to  her  throne,   from   any  unnecessary 
fatigue  :  the  Cardinal  also,  perhaps,  from  his  weak  health, 
or   to   give  greater   effect   to  his   appearance    for  the  final 
and  yet  grander  ceremony  in  Westminster  Hall.     Thither  he 
was  brought  from  Lambeth  in  state  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  six  other  knights  of  the  Garter,  whom  the  King  des- 
patched for  him  as  soon  as  they  left  the  Abbey.     There  '  in 

*  Descriptio  Reductionis  Anglice  in  f  Machyn's    Diary,   Nov.    12,    30, 

the    Appendix    to     Pole's    Letters ;       1554. 
Froude,  vi.  283. 
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6  the  fast  waning  light  of  that  November  evening,'  took  place 
the  solemn  reconciliation  of  the  English  Church  and  nation 
with  the  see  of  Kome — so  enthusiastically  received  at  the  time, 
so  totally  reversed  within  the  next  few  years,  so  vainly  re- 
attempted  since.  We  leave  to  the  general  historian  the  de- 
scription of  this  scene  and  of  its  consequences,  and  return  to 
the  Abbey  and  its  officers.  The  last  appearance  of  Weston  as 
Dean  of  Westminster  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  numerous 
processions  which  marched  through  the  streets  of  London  to 
hasten  the  fulfilment  of  the  eager  wishes  of  the  childless 
Queen. 

Page  412,  line  2,  read  We  can  best  imagine  the  scene  when 
the  new  Abbot  with  his  thirteen  monks  (four  from  (Haston- 
bury)  reoccupied  the  deserted  buildings,  by  reading  the  des- 
cription of  the  like  event*  in  the  ruins  of  Melrose,  depicted  by 
the  wonderful  genius,  which  was  able  at  once  to  recall  the  past, 
and  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  conflicting  parties  of  that 
perplexed  time.  It  was  in  November,  1557,  on  St.  Clement's 
eve,  that  '  the  Lord  Abbot  with  the  convent,  thirteen  monks 
' "  shorn  in,"  went  in  procession  after  the  old  fashion,  in  their 
'  monks'  weeds,  in  cowls  of  black  serge,  with  two  vergers  carry  - 
( ing  two  silver  rods  in  their  hands,  and  at  evening  time  the 
(  vergers  went  through  the  cloisters  to  the  Abbot  and  so  went 
( into  the  church  afore  the  altar,  and  then  my  Lord  kneeled 
'down,  and  his  convent,  and,  after  his  prayer  made,  was 
'  brought  into  the  quire  with  the  vergers,  and  so  into  his  place.' 
In  the  following  week  (  my  Lord  Abbot  was  consecrated  in  the 
'  Abbey,  and  there  was  great  compan}7,  and  he  was  made 
'  abbot,  and  did  wear  a  mitre,  and  my  Lord  Cardinal  (Pole) 
'was  there,  and  many  Bishops,  and  my  Lord  Chancellor 
'  (Grardiner)  did  sing  mass,  and  the  Abbot  made  the  sermon, 

*  The  scene  of  the  election  of  the       Scott's  Abbot,  c.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv. 
last  mitred    Abbot   of   Scotland,    in 
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•  and   my  Lord  Treasurer  was    there.'     A  few  days    after- 
wards,  on  December  6  (the   Feast  of   St.  Nicholas*),  the 
Abbot  marched  in  procession  '  with  his  convent.     Before  him 
6  went  all  the  monastery  men  with    cross  keys  upon  their 
(  garments,  and  after  went  three  homicides,'  as  if  ostenta- 
tiously paraded  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  the  rights  of 
sanctuary  were  in  full  force.f     The  young  nobleman,  Lord 
Dacre,  walked  with  a  sheet  about  him,  and  was  whipped  as 
he  went.     With  him  was  the  low-born  murderer  of  the  tailor 
in  Long  Acre,  and  the  small  Westminster  scholar,  who  had 
slain  a  *  big  boy '  that  sold  papers  and  printed  books  in 
Westminster  Hall,  by  hurling  a  stone  which  hit  him  under 
the  ear — earliest  hero  of  the  long-sustained  conflicts  between 
the  Westminster  scholars  and  the  '  skys '  of  London,  as  the 
outside  world  was  called. 

*  Machyn's    Diary,   Nov.   22,    29,  f  See  Chapter  V. 

Dec.  6,  1555. 

Page  412,  line  23,  add  note 

The  lower  part  of  the  shrine  of  the  ment  of  the  original  cornice  was  found 

Confessor,  including  the  arches,  seems  in  1868  built  into  the   wall  of    the 

to   have  been  left  undisturbed.     All  School,  and  has  been  restored  to  its 

the  upper  part  was  broken,  probably  place, 
for  the  removal  of  the  coffin.    A  frag- 

Page  413,  line  12,  read  For  the  whole  of  that  year  the 
enthusiasm  continued.  '  On  Passion  Sunday  my  Lord  Abbot 
'  did  preach  as  goodly  a  sermon  as  has  been  heard  in  our 
4  time.'  '  On  Ascension  Day  the  King  and  Queen  went  in 
4  procession  about  the  Cloister,  and  heard  mass.'  On  St. 
Andrew's  Day  (1558),  the  anniversary  of  the  Eeconciliation,  a 
procession  went  about  the  Abbey.  Philip,  Mary,  and  Cardinal 
Pole  were  all  present,  and  the  Abbot  *  sang  the  mass.'  On 
the  next  Easter  Eve  the  6  Paschal  candle  was  installed  upon 

*  the  High  Altar  with  a  great  entertainment  of  the  master 
4  and  wardens  of  the  wax-chandlers.'     One  curious  incident 
reveals  the  deeply-seated  infirmity  of  monastic  and  collegiate 
establishments  even  in  the  glow  of  a  religious  revival.     It 
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was  in  the  August  of  that  year  that  the  funeral  of  Anne  of 
Cleves  took  place.  The  next  day  was  the  requiem.  Bonner 
sung  mass  in  his  mitre,  and  Feckenham  preached.  And  both 
in  their  mitres  incensed  the  corpse,  and  afterwards  she  was 
carried  to  her  tomb,  '  where  she  lies  with  a  hearse  cloth  of 
'  gold.  But  within  three  weeks  the  monks  had  by  night 
'  spoiled  the  hearse  of  all  its  velvet  cloth  and  trappings,  the 
'  which  was  never  *  seen  afore  or  so  done.'  f 

*  Machyn's  Diary,  Aug.  2,  3,  21,  was  removed  to  the  communion  table, 

1557.     See  Chapter  III.  p.  185.    The  where  it  has  since  remained, 

tomb  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  f  In  Mary's  reign  (1557)  a  Spanish 

James  I.,  and  has  suffered  since  from  noble,  Diego  Sanchez,  was  buried  in 

successive  changes.      Even  as  late  as  the  North  Transept. 
1820  it  lost  its  marble  covering,  which 

Page  416,  note  l,  add 

.  .  .  There  was  till  1779  a  row  of  garden,  which  was  then  cut  down, 
trees  in  the  middle  of  the  College  (Chapter  Book,  March  17,  1779.) 

Page  417,  line  13,  read  Almost  always  before  the  opening 
of  Parliament  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  Abbey  on  horse- 
back, the  rest  of  her  train  on  foot.  She  entered  at  the 
Northern  door,  and  through  the  west  end  of  the  Choir,* 
receiving  the  sceptre  from  the  Dean,  which  she  returned  to 
him  as  she  went  out  by  the  Southern  Transept. 

*  Her  father  had  come  in  like  manner  in  1534. 

Page  417,  last  line  of  text,  read  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  to  erect  a  new  institution  in  place  of 
her  father's  cathedral  and  her  sister's  convent. 

*  By  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  clemency'  [so  she  describes  her 
motive  and  her  object],  '  on  considering  and  revolving  in  our  mind 
'  from  what  various  dangers  of  our  life  and  many  kinds  of  death 
1  with  which  we  have  been  on  every  side  encompassed,  the  great  and 
'  good  God  with  His  powerful  arm  hath  delivered  us  His  handmaid, 
(  destitute  of  all  human  assistance,  and  protected  under  the  shadow  of 
*  His  wings,  hath  at  length  advanced  us  to  the  height  of  our  royal 
'  majesty,  and  by  His  sole  goodness  placed  us  in  the  throne  of  tins 
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*  our  kingdom,  we  think  it  our  duty  in  the  first  place  ....  to  the 

*  intent  that  true  religion  and  the  true  worship  of  Him,  without  which 

*  we  are  either  like  to  brutes  in  cruelty  or  to  beasts  in  folly,  may 

*  in  the  aforesaid  monastery,  where  for  many  years  since  they  had 

*  been  banished,  be  restored  and  reformed,  and  brought  back  to  the 
1  primitive  form  of  genuine  and  brotherly  sincerity ;  correcting,  and, 
1  as  much  as  we  can,  entirely  forgetting,  the  enormities  in  which  the 

*  life  and  profession  of  the  monks  had  for  a  long  time  in  a  deplorable 

*  manner  erred.     And  therefore  we  have  used  our  endeavours,  as  far 

*  as  human  infirmity  can  foresee,  that  hereafter  the  documents  of  the 

*  sacred  oracles,  out  of  which  as  out  of  the  clearest  fountains  the 
1  purest  waters  of  Divine  truth  may  and  ought  to  be  drawn,  and 
'  the  pure  sacraments  of  our  salutary  redemption  be  there  adminis- 

*  tered,  that  the  youth,  who  in  the  stock  of  our  republic,  like  certain 
1  tender  twigs,  daily  increase,  may  be  liberally  trained  up  in  useful 
1  letters,  to  the  greater  ornament  of  the  same  republic,  that  the  aged 
1  destitute  of  strength,  those  especially  who  shall  have  well  and 
'  gravely  served  about  our  person,  or  otherwise  about  the  public 

*  business  of  our  kingdom,  may  be  suitably  nourished  in  things 

*  necessary  for  sustenance ;  lastly,  that  offices  of  charity  to  the  poor 

*  of  Christ,'  and  general  works  of  public  utility,  be  continued. 

She  then  specially  names  the  monumental  character  of  the 
church,  and  especially  the  tomb  of  her  grandfather,  '  the 
'  most  powerful  and  prudent  of  the  kings  of  the  age,'  as  fur- 
nishing a  fit  site,  and  proceeds  to  establish  the  Dean  and 
twelve  Prebendaries,  under  the  name  of  the  College,  or  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster. 

Page  418,  line  5,  read  The  old  Dormitory  of  the  monks 
had  already  been  divided  into  two  compartments.  These 
two  compartments  were  now  to  be  repaired  and  furnished 
for  collegiate  purposes,  'upon  contribution  of  such  godly- 

*  disposed   persons  as  have  and  will  contribute  thereunto.' 
The  smaller  or  northern  portion  was  devoted  to  the  '  Library.' 
The  Dean,  Groodman,  soon  began  to  form  a  Library,  and  had 
given  towards  it  a  '  Complutensian  Bible*  and  a  f  Hebrew 
'  Vocabulary.'      This    Library  was   apparently  intended   to 
have  been  in  some  other  part  of  the  conventual  buildings, 
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and  it  is  not  till  some  years  later  that  it  was  ordered  to  be 
transferred  to  '  the  great  room  before  the  old  Dortor.'  * 

*  The  successive  stages  of  the  for-       Chapter  Book,  Dec.  2,  1574,  May  26, 
mation  of  the  Library  appear  in  the       1587,  Dec.  3,  1591. 

It  was,  however,  long  before  this  chamber  was  fully  appro- 
priated to  its  present  purpose.  The  century  had  well  nigh 
run  out  its  sands,  and  Elizabeth's  reign  was  all  but  closed, 
when  the  order,  issued  in  the  year  before  the  Armada,  was 
carried  out,  and  then  only  as  regards  the  southern  and  larger 
part  of  the  original  Dormitory,  which  had  been  devoted  to 
the  Schoolroom.  Down  to  that  time  the  Schoolroom,  like 
the  Library,  had  been  in  some  other  chamber  of  the  monas- 
tery. But  this  chamber,  wherever  it  was,  became  more 
evidently  unfit  for  its  purpose — '  too  low  and  too  little  for 
*  receiving  the  number  of  scholars.'  Accordingly,  whilst 
the  Library  was  left  to  wait,  the  Schoolroom  was  pressed 
forward  with  '  all  convenient  speed.'  New  '  charitable  con- 
<  tributions'  were  '  gathered;'  and  probably  by  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  prepared  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  destined.  Although  in  great 
part  rebuilt  in  this  century,  it  still  covers  the  same  space. 
Its  walls  are  covered  with  famous  names,  which  in  long 
hereditary  descent  rival,  probably,  any  place  of  education 
in  England.  Its  roof  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one 
of  its  windows  of  the  eleventh.  From  its  conchlike* 
termination  has  sprung  in  several  of  the  public  schools  the 
name  of  'shell,'  for  the  special  class  that  occupies  the 
analogous  position. 

*  This  arose  from  the  accidental      apse  was  removed  in  1868,  but  the 
repair  of  the  building  after  a  fire.   The       trace  of  it  still  remains  on  the  floor. 

Page  419,  line  14,  read  The  round  holes  in  the  solid  planks 
of  the  tables  in  the  College  Hall,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
Spanish  Armada,  are  ascribed  to  the  cannon-balls  of  the 
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English  ships.  They  may,  however,  be  the  traces  of  a  less 
illustrious  warfare.  Till  the  time  of  Dean  Buckland,  who 
substituted  a  modern  stove,  the  Hall  was  warmed  by  a 
huge  brazier,  of  which  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  open 
roof.  The  surface  of  the  tables  is  unquestionably  indented 
with  the  burning  coals  thence  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
scholars ;  and  the  hands  of  the  late  venerable  Primate  (Arch- 
bishop Longley)  bore  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  scorching 
traces  of  the  bars  on  which  he  fell  as  a  boy  in  leaping  over 
the  blazing  fire. 

Page  419,  line  21,  read  Together  Westminster,  Christ 
Church,  and  Trinity  formed  'the  three  Eoyal  Colleges,' 
as  if  to  keep  alive  Lord  Burleigh's  scheme  of  making 
Westminster  *  the  third  University  of  England.'  The  heads 
of  the  three  were  together  to  preside  over  the  exami- 
nations of  the  School.  The  oath  of  the  members  of  the 
Chapter  of  Westminster  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Page  422,  line  2,  read  The  Prebendaries  in  Elizabeth's 
time  were  very  irregular  in  their  attendance — some  absent 
altogether  —  'some  disaffected  —  and  would  not  come  to 
'  church.'  When  they  did  come,  they  occupied  a  pew  called 
the  <  Knights'  Pew.' 

Page  423,  line  11,  read  Under  the  care  of  Andrewes,  pro- 
bably in  the  Deanery,  met  the  *  Westminster  '  Committee  of 
the  authorized  version  of  James  I.,  to  which  was  confided  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Genesis  to  Kings,  and 
of  the  Epistles  in  the  New. 

Page  424,  line  3,  read  In  the  long  rambles  of  Andrewes  to 
Chiswick  he  indulged  *  his  favourite  passion  from  his  youth 

*  Fuller's  Abel  Redivivus. 
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upwards  of  walking  either  by  himself  or  with  some  chosen 
companions, — 

with  whom  he  might  confer  and  argue  and  recount  their  studies  : 
and  he  would  often  profess,  that  to  observe  the  grass,  herbs,  corn, 
trees,  cattle,  earth,  water,  heavens,  any  of  the  creatures,  and  to  con- 
template their  natures,  orders,  qualities,  virtues,  uses,  was  ever  to 
him  the  greatest  mirth,  content  and  recreation  that  could  be :  and 
this  he  held  to  his  dying  day. 

Page  424,  line  19,  read  To  Neale,  as  Dean,  and  Ireland,* 
as  Master,  was  commended  young  G-eorge  Herbert  for  West- 
minster School,  where  6  the  beauties  of  his  pretty  behaviour 
'  and  wit  shined  and  became  so  eminent  and  lovely  in  this 

*  his  innocent  age,  that  he  seemed  marked  out  for  piety  and 
'  to  have  the  care  of  heaven,  and  of  a  particular  good  angel  to 

*  guard  and  guide  him.'  f 

*  Ireland   went    abroad  in    1610,       1610.) 
nominally  for  ill  health,  really  under  f  Walton's  Life,  ii.  24. 

suspicion  of  Popery.     (Chapter  Book, 

Page  424,  line  19,  read 

A  constellation  of  learned  Prebendaries  adorned  the  clois- 
ters at  this  time :  Bichard  Hakluyt,  the  geographer,  Adrian 
Saravia,  the  friend  of  Hooker,  and  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  ex- 
emplified the  elasticity  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  those  days — one  of  them  being  in  presbyterian  orders 
and  the  other  a  layman. 

Page  424,  line  22,  read  It  would  seem  that  a  suspicion  of 
Monteigne's  ceremonial  practices  was  the  first  beginning  of 
the  transfer  of  the  worship  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  Abbey  to  St.  Margaret's.  It  is  recorded  that  they  de- 
clined to  receive  the  Communion  at  Westminster  Abbey, '  for 
'  fear  of  copes  and  wafer  cakes.'  The  Dean  and  Canons 
strongly  resented  this,  but  gave  way  on  the  question  of  the 
sacramental  bread. 
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Page  425,  line  4,  add  note 

Dean  Williams  had  the  usual  troubles  future  Primate.  Williams  claimed 
of  imperious  rulers.  Ladies  with  yel-  the  right  of  nomination  on  the  ground 
low  ruffs  he  forbade  to  be  admitted  into  that  St.  Margaret's  was  under  his 
his  church.  (State  Papers,  vol.  cxiii.  cure.  The  Commons,  after  threaten- 
No.  18,  March  11,  1620-21.)  He  also  ing  migration  to  St.  Paul's,  Christ 
carried  on  the  war  with  the  House  of  Church,  and  the  Temple,  by  the  King's 
Commons  which  his  predecessors  had  order  at  last  returned  to  St.  Mar- 
begun.  They  claimed  to  appoint  their  garet's.  (State  Papers,  Feb.  22, 
own  precentor  at  St.  Margaret's,  'Dr.  1621-22.) 
'  Usher,  an  Irishman,'  doubtless  the 

Page  432,  line  7,  read  Two  scenes  in  the  Abbey  belong  to  the 
first  years  of  Dean  Williams.  The  first  is  in  the  early  morning 
of  Trinity  Sunday,  1626,  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.  It  was  the 
ordination  of  the  saintly  layman  Nicholas  Ferrar  to  his  per- 
petual Diaconate  by  Laud  as  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  whom  he 
was  brought  by  his  tutor,  Laud's  friend,  Dean  Linsell.  Appar- 
ently they  three  alone  were  present.  Laud  had  been  prepared 
by  Linseli  ( to  receive  him  there  with  very  particular  esteem, 
4  and  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  that  he  was  able  to  lay  hands  on 
4  so  extraordinary  a  person.  So  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  no 
(  more,  for  he  protested  he  durst  not  advance  one  step  higher.' 
.  .  .  .  '  The  news  of  his  taking  orders  quickly  spread  over  all 
( the  city  and  the  court.'  *  Some  blamed  him,  but  others, 
with  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  approved.  Another  less  edifying 
incident  takes  us  to  the  Cloisters  at  night,  f  It  is  Lilly  the 
astrologer  who  speaks,  in  the  year  1637 :— 

Davy  Ramsey,  his  Majesty's  clock-maker,  had  been  informed  that 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  treasure  buried  in  the  Cl oyster  of 
Westminster- Abbey  ;  he  acquaints  Dean  Williams  therewith,  who 
was  also  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  the  Dean  gave  him  liberty  to 
search  after  it,  with  this  proviso,  that  if  any  was  discovered,  his 

*  J  ebb's  Life  of  Ferrar.     (Mayor's  'Bishop  Laud,  ....  to  persuade  him 

Cambridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  '  to  be  there,  and  to  lay  his  hands  upon 

p.  226.     The  same  incident  is  told  in  'him  to  make  him  Deacon.' 

the  life  by  his  brother.     (Ibid.  p.  24.)  f  This  doubtless  suggested  a  well- 

'  They     two     went     to    Westminster  known  passage  in  the  Antiquary. 
'  Chapel,  his  tutor  having  spoken  to 
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church  should  have  a  share  of  it.  Davy  Ramsey  finds  out  one  John 
Scott,  who  lived  in  Pudding  Lane,  and  had  sometime  been  a  page 
(or  such  like)  to  the  Lord  Norris,  and  who  pretended  the  use  of  the 
Mosaical  Rods,  to  assist  him  herein  ;  I  was  desired  to  join  with  him, 
unto  which  I  consented.  One  winter's  night  Davy  Ramsey,  with 
several  gentlemen,  myself,  and  Scott,  entered  the  Cloysters ;  Davy 
Ramsey  brought  an  half-quartern  sack  to  put  the  treasure  in  ;  we 
played  the  hazel-rod  round  about  the  Cloyster  ;  upon  the  west-side 
of  the  Cloysters,  the  rods  turned  over  one  another,  an  argument  that 
the  treasure  was  there.  The  labourers  digged  at  least  six  foot  deep, 
and  then  we  met  with  a  coffin ;  but  in  regard  it  was  not  heavy,  we 
did  not  open,  which  we  afterwards  much  repented.  From  the  Cloys- 
ters we  went  into  the  Abbey- Church,  where,  upon  a  sudden  (there 
being  no  wind  when  we  began),  so  fierce,  so  high,  so  blustering  and 
loud  a  wind  did  rise,  that  we  verily  believed  the  west  end  of  the 
church  would  have  fallen  upon  us ;  our  rods  would  not  move  at  all ; 
the  candles  and  torches,  all  but  one,  were  extinguished  or  burned 
very  dimly.  John  Scott,  my  partner,  was  amazed,  looked  pale,  knew 
not  what  to  think  or  do,  until  I  gave  directions  and  command  to 
dismiss  the  dasmons ;  which,  when  done,  all  was  quiet  again,  and 
each  man  returned  unto  his  lodging  late,  about  12  a-clock  at  night; 
I  could  never  since  be  induced  to  joyn  with  any  in  such  like  actions. 
The  true  miscarriage  of  the  business  was  by  reason  of  so  many 
people  being  present  at  the  operation,  for  there  was  above  thirty, 
some  laughing,  others  deriding  us ;  so  that  if  we  had  not  dismissed 
the  daemons,  I  believe  most  part  of  the  Abbey- Church  had  been 
blown  down ;  secrecy  and  intelligent  operators,  with  a  strong  con- 
fidence and  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing,*  are  best  for  this 
work. 

*  Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  1602-1681,  p.  32,  33.  London,  171o. 

Page  432,  line  22,  read  In  spite  of  Williams's  love  for  music 
and  the  occasional  splendour  of  the  services,  it  would  seem 
that  the  peculiar  innovations  of  the  Laudian  school  never 
permanently  prevailed  in  the  Abbey.  At  the  time  when 
other  churches  were  blazing  with  hundreds  of  wax  tapers  on 
Candlemas  Day,  it  was  observed  that  in  the  Abbey  there  were 
none  even  in  the  evening.* 

*  Catalogue  of  superstitious  observances,  printed  for  Hinscott,  1642,  p.  27. 

G 
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Page  433,  line  31,  read 

The  feud  between  Williams  and  his  Prebendaries  related  to 
what  was  called  ( the  great  pew,'  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Choir,  near  the  pulpit,  and  immediately  under  the  portrait  of 
Richard  II.  Williams  insisted  by  a  tradition  reaching  back  to 
Dean  Goodman,  that  this  pew  was  his  own  by  right,  and  by  him 
granted  to  noblemen  and  '  great  ladies,'  whilst  the  Prebend- 
aries were  to  sit  in  their  own  stalls,  or  with  the  Scholars.* 

*  State  Papers,  1635.  It  seems  also       occasion  of  their  coming  to  the  service 
to  have  been  used  as  the  seat  of  the      in  the  Abbey. 
Lords  Keepers  and  Chancellors   on 

1640.  Page  434,  line  16,  read  The  Sub-committee,  composed 
partly  of  Episcopalians,  partly  of  Presbyterians,  to  report  on 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day,  sate,  under  Williams's 
presidency,  in  his  beloved  Jerusalem  Chamber,  now  for  the 
first  time  passing  into  its  third  phase,  that  of  the  scene  of 
ecclesiastical  disputations.  There  they  f  had  solemn  debates 
'  six  several  days,' — '  always  entertained  at  his  table  with 
f  such  bountiful  cheer  as  well  became  a  Bishop.  But  this  we 
*  beheld  as  the  last  course  of  all  public  episcopal  treatments.' 
Some  have  thought  the  mutual  conferences  of  such  men  as 
Sanderson  and  Calamy,  Prideaux  and  Marshall,  '  might  have 
'  produced  much  good,'  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  the 
Court  Prelates.  '  But  what  the  issue  of  this  conference  would 
s  have  been  is  only  known  to  Him  who  knew  what  the  men  of 
s  Keilah  would  do.'  '  The  weaving  of  their  consultations  con- 
'  tinued  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  was  fairly  on  the  loom 
'  when  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill  against  Deans  and  Chapters 
4  cut  off  all  the  threads,  putting  such  a  distance  between  the 
'  aforesaid  divines,  that  never  their  judgments  and  scarce  their 
f  persons  met  after  together.'* 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  1640. 

April  24,        Page  436,  line  15,  read  A  Committee  was  appointed,  of 

oq      1  KA'l 

which  Sir  Eobert  Harley  was  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of 
demolishing  '  monuments  of  superstition  and  idolatry,'  in  th^ 
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Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  windows  thereof. 
The  Altar,  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Williams's  rule,  had, 
contrary  to  the  general  practice  since  the  Reformation,  been 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  Choir,*  was  brought  into  the 
centre  of  the  Church,  for  the  Communion  of  the  House  of 
Commons.f  The  plate  belonging  to  the  College  was  melted 
down  to  pay  the  servants  and  workmen,  or  to  buy  horses.J 

*  Bernard's  Heylin,  p.  171.  t  Commons'  Journals,  April  24,  28, 
f  Nalson,  i.  563.     (Robertson   on       1643  ;  April  24,  May  8,  1644. 

The  Liturgy,  p.  160.) 

Page  438,  line  17,  read  Amongst  the  seven  Presbyterian 
Lecturers  was  William  Strong,*  who  became  the  head  of  an 
Independent  congregation  in  the  Abbey,  of  which  Bradshawf 
was  a  principal  member. 

*  'Thirty-one  select  sermons'  were      dedicated    to   Lady  Elizabeth  Reid, 
published  after  his  death,  '  preached       who  transcribed  it.     For  his  funeral 
'  on    special    occasions    by  William       see  Chapter  IV.,  p.  329. 

'Strong,  that  godly,  able,  and  faith-  f  This  congregation,  which   some- 

'  ful  minister  of  Christ,  lately  of  the  times  also  met  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

'  Abbey  of  Westminster.'      Of  these  was    continued   after   him    by   John 

the  first  was  preached  on  Dec.  9, 1650,  Rowe,  who  remained  there  till  1661. 

when  he  was   chosen   pastor  of  this  Dr.  Watts  as  a   student  belonged  to 

Church,  on  Col.  ii.  5,  '  Gospel  order  a  it,  but  after  it  had  left  the  Abbey. 

'  church's  beauty.'     He  was  also  the  (Christian  Witness,  1868,  p.  312.) 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Two  Covenants, 

Page  438,  line  24,  add  note 

In  the  original  scheme  of  the  seven  wards  Master  of  Emmanuel,  Cam- 
Lecturers  (Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  bridge,  and  Whitaker,  Master  of  St. 
28,  1643),  Palmer,  Pastor  of  the  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  are 
New  Church,  Westminster,  Hill,  after-  mentioned. 

Page  438,  line  5  from  bottom  of  text,  read  At  one  of  these 

*  morning  exercises '  was  present  a  young  Eoyalist  lady,  her- 
self afterwards  buried  in  the  abbey,  Dorothy  Osborne,  beloved 
first  by  Henry  Cromwell,  and  then  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Temple.     '  I  was  near  laughing  yesterday  when  I  should  not. 

*  Could  you  believe  that  I  had  the  grace  to  go  and  hear  a 
'  sermon  upon  a  week  day  ?     It  is  true,  and  Mr.  Marshall 
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'  was  the  preacher.  He  is  so  famed  that  I  expected  vast 
'  things  from  him,  and  seriously  I  listened  to  him  at  first 
'  with  as  much  reverence  and  attention  as  if  he  had  been  S. 
'  Paul.  But,  what  do  you  think  he  told  us?  Why,  that  if 
'  there  were  no  kings,  no  queens,  no  lords,  no  ladies,  no  gentle- 
'  men  or  gentlewomen  in  the  world,  it  would  be  no  loss  at 
'  all  to  the  Almighty.  This  he  said  over  forty  times,*  which 
'  made  me  remember  it  whether  I  would  or  not.' 

*  From  a  private  letter  quoted  in  the  Christian  Witness  of  1868,  p.  310. 

1643.  Page  440,  line  16,  read  On  the  15th  of  October,  with  a 
sermon  from  an  Irish  divine,*  Dr.  Temple — doubtless  in  the 
Abbey,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  subscribed 
by  the  Lords.  There  was  one  spectator  outside,f  who 
has  left  on  record  his  protest  against  the  Assembly,  in 
terms  which,  whilst  they  apply  to  all  attempts  at  local 
ecclesiastical  authority,  show  that  the  reminiscences  of  the 
Abbey  touched  a  congenial  chord  in  his  own  heart.  '  Neither 

*  is  (rod  appointed  and   confined,  where  and  out  of  what 
'place  His  chosen  shall  be  first  heard  to  speak;  for  He 
(  sees  not  as  man  sees,  chooses  not  as  man  chooses,  lest  we 
f  should  devote   ourselves  again  to  set  places  and    assem- 
6  blies  and  outward  callings  of  men,  planting  our  faith  one 
'  while  in  the   Convocation   House, J  and  another  while  in 

*  the  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  when  all  the  faith  and  religion 
6  that   shall    there   be  canonized   is   not   sufficient  without 
6  plain   convincement  and  the  charity   of  patient   instruc- 
'  tion  to  supple  the  least  bruise  of  conscience,  to  edify  the 
'  meanest  Christian  who  desires  to  walk  in  the  spirit  and  not 
'  in  the  letter  of  human  trust,  for  all  the  number  of  voices 
'  that  can  be  there  made,  no,  though  Harry  VII.  himself 
'  there,  with  all  his  liege  tombs  about  him,  should  lend  their 
(  voices  from  the  dead  to  swell  their  number.' 

*  Reid's  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  f  Milton's  A reopagitica,  1644. 

i.  407-409  ;  Stoughton's  Eccl.  Hist,  of          \  Probably  St.  Andrew's  Chapel. 
England,  i.  272,  294. 
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Page  445,  line  19,  add  note 

A  distinguished  old  Westminster  ing  the  South-western  Tower,  and  re- 
scholar,  who  for  a  wager  passed  a  mained  there  till  1867.  Piles  of 
night  in  the  Abbey  to  confront  the  skeletons  of  pigeons  killed  by  the 
ghost  of  Bradshaw,  still  retains  a  hawks  were  found  there,  as  well  as 
lively  recollection  of  the  unearthly  fragments  of  ordinary  meals.  A  recess 
sounds  of  birds  and  rats  through  called  Cromwell's  seat,  probably  from 
his  cold  dark  imprisonment.  The  some  confusion  with  Bradshaw,  exists 
'  rack,'  or  rather  '  wheel,'  was  merely  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  College  Hall, 
a  part  of  Wren's  machinery  for  build- 
Page  445,  line  23,  read  The  more  authentic  accounts  of 
Bradshaw's  death  do  not  exhibit  any  such  remorse.  '  Not  on  the 
( tribunal  only,'  said  Milton,  in  his  splendid  eulogy  on  his 
character,  *  but  through  his  whole  life,  he  seemed  to  be 
'  sitting  in  judgment  on  Koyalty.'  *  Had  it  to  be  done  over 
'  again,'  were  amongst  his  last  words,  speaking  of  the  King's 
execution,  ( I  would  do  it.'  He  was  present  at  the  Council 
of  State  in  1659.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  army  were 
discussed  and  justified,  and  '  though  by  long  sickness  very 

*  weak  and  much   exhausted,  yet,   animated  by  his  ardent 

*  zeal  and  constant  affection  to  the  common  cause,  he  stood 
4  up  and  interrupted  Colonel  Sydenham,   declaring  his  ab- 
'  horrence  of  that  detestable  action,  and  telling  the  Council 
'  that,  being  now  going  to  his  Grod,  he  had  not  patience  to 
(  sit  there  to  hear  His  great  name  so  openly  blasphemed,  and 
( thereupon  departed  to  his  lodgings,  and  withdrew  himself 
(  from  public  employment.'    In  those  lodgings  at  the  Deanery 
he  died,  and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  buried  with  his  wife  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  to  be 
disinterred  in  a  few  months  by  the  Eoyalists. 

Page  446,  note  2,  read 

*  A    tradition    existed    in    West-  to   secure  it  as  if  in  fair  fight,  and 

minster  School  that  if  the   pancake  from  that    time  the  pancake,   when 

thrown  over  the  bar  on  Shrove  Tues-  presented,    has    received    its    proper 

day  was  carried  whole  to  the  Dean,  the  reward.     In  later  days  the  failures  of 

captor  would  receive  a  guinea.     For  an  unsuccessful  cook,  year  after  year, 

many  years  it  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  had  nearly  broken  the  custom  ;  till,  in 

scuffle.     The  boys  at  last  agreed  that  1864,  an  ancient  war-cry  was  revived, 

a  certain  champion. should  be  allowed  and  a  shower  of  books  was  discharged 
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at  the  head  of  the  offending  minister ;  Homeric  poem,  entitled  Mageiropado- 

he,  in  return,   hurled  the  fryingpan  machia,  since  published  in  Lusus  West- 

into   the  midst,  which  cut  open  the  monasterienses,  ii.  p.   304 ;  see  ibid, 

head  of  one  of  the  scholars,  who  was  201.     In  the   Gent.  Mag.  1790,  the 

then  allowed  by  the  Dean  to  carry  off  '  cook'    is  called   the  '  under  clerk." 

the  pan  in  triumph.     The  whole  inci-  Brand  (i.  83)  mentions  the  custom  as 

dent  was  commemorated  in  a  humorous  having  once  existed  at.Eton. 

Page  448,  line  2,  add  note 

5  On  the  30th  of  January,   1649,  '  and  said  the  work  was  done.'  Accord- 

Phineas  Payne,  of  the  Mermaid  near  ing  to  others,  Payne  boasted  that  '  his 

the  Mews,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  '  hands  had  done  the  work.'     (Sbite 

Westminster   Hall,   dined    'at  West-  Papers,   1660.)     Dr.   Owen   preached 

'  minster    College'   (probably  in  the  the  next  day  in  the  Abbey  on  Jer.  xv. 

Hall).     'Colonel  Humphreys  came  in  19,  20. 

Page    448,    line    2,    read    <  The    School/    says    South, 

describing   the   days   of  the    Commonwealth,   and    rousing 

himself  with  the  recollection  of  those  stirring  days  of  his 

boyhood,    '  made  good  its  claim  to  that   glorious   motto   of 

6  its  royal  foundress,  Semper  Eadem;  the  temper  and  genius 

'  of  it  being  neither  to  be  tempted  with  promises  nor  con- 

'  trolled  with  threats.  .  .  .  And,    as   Alexander   the    Great 

6  admonished  one  of  his  soldiers  of  the  same  name  with  him- 

(  self  still  to  remember  that  his  name  was  Alexander  and 

4  to  behave  himself  accordingly,  so,  I  hope,  our  School  has 

'  all  along  behaved  itself  suitably  to  the  royal  name  and  title 

'  it  bears.  .  .  .  We  really  were  King's  scholars,  as  well  as 

'  called  so.     It  is  called  "the  King's  School,"  and  therefore 

'  let  nothing  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  be  practised  in  it,  what- 

'  ever  has  been  practised  against  it.  ...  It  is  the  King's* 

*  School,  and  therefore  let  nothing  but  what  is  loyal  come 

*  out  of  it  or  be  found  in  it.' 

This  fervour  of  loyalty  was  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  that  not  only  were  the  Governors  Parliament- 
arians, but  the  ministrations  of  the  Abbey  itself,  which  the 
boys  frequented,  were  Presbyterian  or  Independent.  ( I  my- 

*  The  use  of  this  word  seems  to  employed  in  the  dedication  of  an  edi- 

imply  that,  as  at  Canterbury,  the  col-  tion  of  the  Septuagint  in  1653  to  the 

legiate  school  was  here  known  popu-  Inclyta  Schola  Regia,  which  also  bears 

larly  as  '  the  King's  School.'     It  is  the  Koyal  Arms. 
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<  self — it  is  South  again  who  speaks  in  his  old  age — '  while 
.*  a  scholar  here,  have  heard  a  prime  preacher'  (William 
Strong)  '  thus  addressing  himself  from  this  very  pulpit,  to 
'  the  leading  grandees  of  the  faction  in  the  pew  under  it' 
(doubtless  sitting  in  the  Chancellor's  pew,  so  long  contested 
between  Williams  and  the  Chapter)  :  '  "  You  stood  up,"  says 
*  he,  "  for  your  liberties,  and  you  did  well." ' 

Page  449,  line  1,  read  Heylin  began  again  his  buildings  1660. 
and  his  studies ;  '  erected  a  new  dining-room,  and  beautified 
'  the  other  rooms  of  his  house' ;  rejoiced  that  '  his  old  bad 
'  eyes  had  seen  the  King's  return ; '  was  visited  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  new  generation  as  an.  oracle  of  ancient  times  ; 
and  turned  to  a  good  omen  the  thunderstorm  which  broke 
over  the  Abbey  as  he  and  his  friends  were  at  supper  after 
the  Coronation, — '  The  ordnance  of  Heaven  is  answering  the 
6  ordnance  of  the  Tower.' 

Page  449,  note  2,  read 

2  The  distinction  of  stalls  was  now  Chapter,  as  a  humble  testimony  of  their 

abolished  (LeNtve,  iii.  359).  An  order  gratitude  for  restoring  of  the  Church, 

remains  for  2.000/.  to  be  paid  to  His  (Chapter  Book,  Aug.  8,  1661.) 
Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  Dean  and 

Page  449,  line  13,  read 

In  the  North  Transept,  where  now  stands  the  monument 
of  the  Three  Captains,  a  Font  was  then  ( newly  set  up ; '  and 
two  young  men  were  baptised  publicly  by  the  Dean.  One 
of  them,  Paul  Thorndyke,  was  the  son  of  the  emigrant  to 
New  England,  and  had  been  probably  baptised  at  Boston. 
The  repetition  of  the  ceremony  was  no  doubt  caused  by  his 
uncle,  Herbert  Thorndyke  the  Prebendary.  The  other,  Duell 
Pead,  was  perhaps  an  instance  of  those  whose  baptism  had  been 
delayed  in  the  troubled  time  of  the  Commonwealth — one  of 
many  instances  which  are  said  to  have  caused  the  addition 
to  the  Prayer  Book,  in  1662,  of  a  form  for  the  <  Baptism  of 
6  Persons  of  Eiper  Years.' 
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Page  449,  line  1 9,  add  note 

It   seems    to    have    been   thought       Busby's  loyalty  from  Cosin,  Sanderson, 
necessary  to  procure  a  certificate  to       and  Earles.     (State  Papers,  1660.) 

Page  449,  line  22,  add  note 

John  Kowe,  the  successor  of  Wil-  deportment,  and  a  goodjGrreek  scholar, 

liam    Sti-ong,     was    the    pastor     of  When  young  he  kept  a  diary  in  that 

the  Independent  congregation   in  the  language,  and  was  much  devoted  to 

Abbey.      He   had    preached    on   the  Plato.     He  had  for  his  assistant  in 

Thanksgiving  for  the  victory  over  the  the  Abbey  Seth  Ward.     A  saying  of 

Spanish  fleet,  October  8,  1656,  on  Job  his  on  the  Schoolmen   is  worth  pre- 

xxxvi.    24,    25,   and   on    Bradshaw's  serving,  '  They  had  great  heads,  but 

funeral,   November   2,   1659    (see   p.  'little    hearts.'      (Christian   Witness, 

248).      He   was   of    a   tall   dignified  1868,  p.  316.) 

Page  450,  line  15,  read 

1661.  By  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  the  restored  Church  in 
the  Abbey  was  established  on  a  surer  basis,  and  is  described 
by  a  graver  witness.  'On  October  10,  1661,'  says  Evelyn — 

In  the  afternoone  preach'd  at  the  Abbey  Dr.  Basire,  that  greate 
travailler,  or  rather  French  Apostle,  who  had  ben  planting  the 
Church  of  England  in  divers  parts  of  the  Levant  and  Asia.  He 
shew'd  that  the  Church  of  England  was  for  purity  of  doctrine,  sub- 
stance, decency,  and  beauty,  the  most  perfect  under  Heaven  ;  that 
England  was  the  very  land  of  Goshen. 

The  Episcopal  ceremonies  celebrated  in  the  Abbey  showed 
how  closely  it  was  interwoven  with  the  ecclesiastical  feeling 
of  the  Restoration.  The  '  confirmation  '  of  the  elections  of 
the  Bishops  described  by  Pepys  was  probably  transferred 
hither  from  its  usual  place  in  Bow  Church  for  the  sake 
of  more  solemnity.  The  consecration  at  which  he  was 
present  was  the  first  of  a  long  series,  in  order  to 
till  up  the  havoc  of  the  Civil  Wars.  First  came  the  five 
Bishops,  whom  Pepys  vainly  tried  to  see :  Sheldon,  the 
Latitudinarian  of  Falkland's  days,  the  High  Churchman  of 
the  Restoration ;  Sanderson,  the  learned  casuist ;  Morley, 
Henchman,  and  Griffith, — for  the  Sees  of  London,  Lincoln, 
Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  St.  Asaph's.  Then  a  month  later 
came  seven  more:  Lucy,  Lloyd,  Gauden,  author  of  the  'Icon 
6  Basilike  ; '  Sterne  ;  Cosin,  the  chief  Ritualist  of  his  day  ; 
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Walton,  of  the  Polyglott ;  and  Lacey ;  for  the  Sees  of  St. 
David's,  Llandaff,  Exeter,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Chester,  and 
Peterborough.  Then  again  in  the  next  month,  Ironside, 
Nicolson,  the  moderate  Keynolds,  and  Monk,  the  brother 
of  the  General,  were  consecrated  to  the  Sees  of  Bristol, 
Norwich,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford.  The  year  closed  with 
the  ill-omened  consecration  of  the  four  new  Scottish  Bishops  : 
Fairfoul  of  Glasgow,  Hamilton  of  Galloway,  the  apostolical 
Leighton  of  Dunblane,  the  worldly  and  unfortunate  Sharpe 
of  St.  Andrew's. 

These  crowded  consecrations  were  afterwards  succeeded  by 
isolated  instances  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
Earles,  on  November  30,  1662,  to  the   See  of  Worcester;   1662-72. 
Barrow,  July  5,  1663,  to  Sodor  and  Man;  Rainbow,  July  10, 
1664,  to  Carlisle;  Carleton,  February  11,  1672,  to  Bristol. 

At  Earles'  consecration  was  present  his  dear  friend  Evelyn. 

Invited  by  the  Deane  of  Westminster  to  his  consecration  dinner 
and  ceremony,  on  his  being  made  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Dr.  Bolton 
preach'd  in  the  Abbey  Church ;  then  follow'd  the  consecration  by  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Chicliester,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  &c.  After 
this  was  one  of  the  most  plentiful  and  magnificent  dinners  that  in 
my  life  I  ever  saw ;  it  cost  near  £600  as  I  was  inform'd.  Here 
were  the  Judges,  Nobility,  clergy,  and  gentlemen  innumerable,  this 
Bishop  being  universally  beloved  for  his  sweete  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion. He  was  author  of  those  Characters  which  go  under  the  name 
of  Blount.  He  translated  his  late  Ma*?'3  Icon  into  Latine,  was 
Clerk  of  his  Closet,  Chaplaine,  Deane  of  Westmr,  and  yet  a  most 
humble,  meeke,  but  cheerful  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  rare 
preacher.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  loved  by  him.  He  married  me 
at  Paris,  during  his  Majesties  and  the  Churches  exile.  When  I  tooke 
leave  of  him  he  brought  me  to  the  Cloisters  in  his  episcopal  habit. 

Page  451,  line   18,  read  'That  Christ   Church,   Oxford, 
4  stands  so  high  above  ground,  and  that  the  Church  of  West- 
'  minster  lies  not  flat  upon  it,'  says  South,*  in  dedicating  his 
Sermon  to  Dolben,  '  is  your  lordship's  commendation.' 
*  South's  sermon  on  Dolben's  consecration  to  Kochester. 
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Page  451,  line  23,  read 

1662.  '  Not  to  pass  over  that  memorable  event,  the  Fire  of  Lon- 
'  don,  September  2  (says  a  Westminster  scholar  of  that  time), 
'  it  happened  between  my  election  and  admission.  On  Sun- 
'  day,  between  one  and  eleven  forenoon,  as  I  was  standing 
(  upon  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  pulpit  in  Westminster 
s  Abbey,  I  perceived  some  people  below  me  running  to  and 
'  fro  in  a  seeming  disquietude  and  consternation.'  '  Without 
'  any  ceremony,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  preacher,  and  ascended 
'  Parliament  Steps  near  the  Thames.  The  wind  blowing 
'  strong  eastward,  the  flakes  at  last  reached  Westminster.'* 
The  next  day, ( the  Dean,  who  in  the  Civil  Wars  had  frequently 
'  stood  sentinel,  collected  his  scholars  together,  marching 
(  with  them  on  foot  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  con- 
'  flagration.  I  was  a  kind  of  page  to  him,  not  being  of  the 
'  number  of  the  King's  scholars.  We  were  employed  many 

*  hours  fetching  water  from  the   backside  of  St.  Dunstan's 
( in  the  East.     The  next  day,  just  after  sunset  at  night,  I 
'  went  to  the  King's  Bridge.f     As  I  stood  with  many  others, 
( I  watched  the  gradual  approaches  of  the  fire  towards  St. 
'  Paul's.    About  eight  o'clock  the  fire  broke  out  on  the  top  of 
( the  church  .  .  .  .,  and  before  nine  blazed  so  conspicuous  as 

*  to  enable  me  to  read  very  clearly  a  16mo  edition  of  Terence 
c  which  I  carried  in  my  pocket.'  J 

*  Taswell,  10,  12.  See  Chapter  IV.  even  more  than  for  his  own  Palace  of 
t  The  pier  by  New  Palace  Yard.  Whitehall.  (Clarendon's  Life,  iii.  91.) 
J  Charles  II.  feared  for  the  Abbey 

Page  452,  line  14,  read  Sprat's  character  is  illustrated  by 
his  conduct  in  the  Precincts  on  the  accession  of  James  II. 
The  Prebendaries  were  summoned  by  him  to  the  Deanery  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  be  reassured  by  his  account  of  the 
new  King's  speech  at  the  first  Council.  They  were  alarmed, 
however,  at  his  coronation  to  observe  that  whilst  the  Queen 
expressed  much  devotion,  the  King  showed  little  or  none, 
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and  that  at  the  responses  he  never  moved  his  lips.*  The 
Abbey  was  almost  the  onlyf  Church  in  London  where 
James  II. 's  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  read. 

*  Patrick's  "Works,  ix.  488,  490.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  '  to  one  of 

f  Evelyn,  Hi.  243.     .  .  .  According       '  the  Petty  Canons  to  read.' 
to  Patrick  (ix.  412)  Sprat  sent  the 

Page  452,  line  3  from  bottom  of  text,  add  note 

Sprat's  son  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of      same  vault.     The  latter  has  a  monu- 
Rochester  (1720),  and  his  infant  son       ment  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Benedict. 
George,  were   buried   (1683)   in   the 

Page  453,  line  5,  read 

It  was  through  Sprat  that  Barrow  preached  twice  in  the 
Abbey.  The  Dean  '  desired  him  not  to  be  long,  for  that 
( auditory  loved  short  sermons,  and  were  used  to  them.  He 
'  replied,  te  My  lord,  I  will  show  you  the  sermon,"  and 
6  pulling  it  out  of  his  pocket,  put  it  into  the  Bishop's  hands. 
(  The  text  was,  Proverbs  x.  18,  He  that  uttereth  slander  is  a 
f  liar.  The  sermon  was  accordingly  divided  into  two  parts  : 
'  one  treated  of  slander,  the  other  of  lies.  The  Dean  de- 
'  sired  him  to  content  himself  with  preaching  only  the  first 
f  part ;  to  which  he  consented  not  without  some  reluctancy ; 
'and  in  speaking  that  only  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half. 
'  Another  time,  upon  the  same  person's  invitation,  he  preached 
(  at  the  Abbey  on  a  holiday.  It  was  a  custom  for  the  servants 
f  of  the  Church  on  all  holidays,  Sundays  excepted,  betwixt 
'the  sermon  and  evening  prayers,  to  show  the  tombs  and 
'  effigies  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  in  wax  to  the  meaner  sort  of 
( people  who  then  flock  from  all  the  corners  of  the  town  to  pay 
6  their  twopence  to  see  the  play  of  the  dead  folks,  as  I  have 

*  heard  a  Devonshire  clown  not  improperly  call  it.     These 
'  persons  seeing  Dr.  Barrow  in  the  pulpit  after  the  hour  was 

*  past,  and  fearing  to  lose  that  time  in  hearing  which  they 
6  thought   they  could   more   profitably  employ  in  viewing,, 
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4  these,  I  say,  became  impatient,  and  caused  ».^e  organ  to  be 
4  struck  up  against  him,  and  would  not  give  over  playing  till 
4  they  had  blowed  him  down.'*  The  example  of  Barrow  shows 
that  the  preaching  in  the  Abbey  was  not  then  confined  to  the 
Chapter.  Another  instance  is  recorded  by  Evelyn : — 

In  the  afternoone  that  famous  proselyte,  Monsr.  Brevall,  preach'd 
at  the  Abbey,  in  English,  extremely  well  and  with  much  eloquence. 
He  had  ben  a  Capuchine,  but  much  better  learned  than  most  of 
that  order. 

Page  453,  line  21,  read  Another  Prebendary  of  this  time, 
for  sixteen  years  (1672—1689),  was  Symon  Patrick,  at  that 
time  Kector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Peterborough,  and  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  of  Ely.  A 
touching  interest  is  added  to  the  Precincts  by  the  record  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows.  He  first  resided  there  shortly  after  his 
1676.  singular  marriage  in  1676,  'in  a  house  new  built  in  the  Little 
4  Cloisters,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  office  of  Treasurer.' 
4  Here,'  he  says,  (  we  enjoyed  many  happy  days,  and  my  wife 
4  thought  it  the  sweetest  part  of  our  lives  which  we  spent 
f  here.'  Here  he  finished  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
4  concluding  with  the  last  words  "  Allelujah  !  Allelujah !" ' 
6  He  had  the  greater  reason  to  be  thankful,  because  Grod  had 
4  lately  taken  away  an  excellent  neighbour,  Dr.  Outram,  a 
4  far  stronger  man  he  thought  than  himself.'  4  From  not 
4  preaching  in  the  afternoon  he  had  the  more  leisure  for  his 
4  composures.'  In  these  cloisters  he  lost  one  son,  and  had 
another  born.  *  On  that  day  the  hymn  at  evening  prayer 
4  in  the  quire  of  Westminster  was  the  thirty-third  Psalm, 
4  44  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous ;  for  it  becometh  all 
<  "  the  just  to  be  thankful."  '  On  November  10,  1680,  he 
preached  4  a  sermon  to  Convocation  in  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel, 
*  of  which  the  Archbishop  (Bancroft)  desired  to  have  a  copy, 

*  Pope's  Life  of  Seth   Ward,  pp.  1646;  Bishop  Lloyd,  Nov.  5,  1680; 

147,  148.     Other  famous  sermons  in  Bishop  Hough,  1701 ;  Bishop  Beve- 

the    Abbey   were    those    of    Fuller,  ridge,  NOT.  5,  1704. 
March  27,    1643;   Hardy,   Feb.   24, 
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'  he  being  so  deafish  that  he  could  not  hear  it.'  '  On  March 
'  24th  he  had  the  most  pleasant  day  that  he  had  of  a  long 
6  time  enjoyed.'  He  had  fasted  that  day  (it  was  the  vigil  of 
the  Annunciation),  and  found  c  his  spirit  so  free,  so  clear,  so 
*  pleased,  that  to  be  always  in  that  blessed  temper  he  thought 
'  he  could  be  content  to  be  poor,  ready  to  lie  under  any 
'  misery  ....  and  could  have  been  contented  to  eat  and 
c  drink  no  more,  if  he  could  have  continued  in  that  sweet 
'  disposition,  which  he  wished  his  little  one  might  inherit 
'  more  than  all  the  riches  in  this  world.'  The  anthem  at  the 
evening  prayer  was  the  third  Psalm,  which  he  heard  with 
great  joy,  as  applicable  to  the  Popish  Plot.  He  concluded 
his  meditations  with  these  words,  '  0  Lord,  if  it  please  Thee, 
'  give  many  more  such  happy  days,  and  make  me  very  thank- 
'  ful,  if  I  have  them  but  seldom.'  These  '  gracious  tempers  ' 
returned  to  him  on  the  31st  at  evening  prayer,  particularly 
'  he  felt  what  it  is  to  have  a  soul  lifted  up  to  Grod  (as  the 
'  words  of  the  anthem  were,  Psalm  Ixxxvi.),  above  the  body, 
'  above^alL^things  seen  in  this  world.'* 

Amidst  the  troubles  of  1687  he  lost  a  little  girl,  Penelope, 
'  of  very  great  beauty — very  lovely,'  he  adds,  f  in  our  eyes, 
'  and  grew  every  day  more  delightful.'  On  the  20th  of 
September  at  3  A.M.  she  died,  and  was  buried  the  same  day 
by  the  monument  of  Dean  Goodman.  '  It  was  no  small  dif- 
6  ficulty  to  keep  my  wife  from  being  overcome  with  grief. 
'  But  I  upheld  and  comforted  her,  as  she  did  me,  as  well  as 
6  we  were  able.  And  the  Psalms  for  the  day  suited  us  admir- 
'  ably,  the  first  being  very  mournful,  and  the  next  exceeding 
s  joyful,  teaching  us  to  say,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul," 
<  and  «  Forget  not  allghis  benefits."  ' 

*  In  this  time,  when,  at  the  instance  trick's  Works,  ix.  508.)    The  quiremen 

of  Archbishop    Sancroft,   the    Com-  and  servants  of  the  Church  were  re- 

munion  was  celebrated  in  the  Abbey  quired  to  attend  at  the  three  festivals, 

every  Sunday,  Patrick  ^preached,  per-  (Chapter-book,  1686.) 
suading  to  frequent  Communion.  (Pa- 
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In  the  troubled  days  of  1688  the  Little  Cloisters  witnessed 
more  than  one  interesting  interview.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
Dr.  Tenison  (writes  Patrick)  'came  to  my  house  at  West- 

*  minster,  where  he  communicated  an  important  secret  to  me 
'  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  intended  to  come  over  with  an 
(  army,  and  therefore  desired  me  to  carry  all  my  money 
'  and  what  I  had  valuable  out  of  London.'  *     On  the  close  of 
the  day  (December   17)  on    which    the    Prince  of  Orange 
arrived  at  St.  James's,  f  it  was  a  very  rainy  night,  when,  Dr. 
'  Tenison  and  I  being  together,  and  discoursing  in  my  parlour 
'  in  the  Little  Cloisters,  one  knocked  hard  at  the  door.     It 

*  being  opened,  in  came  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  I 

*  said,  u  What  makes  your  lordship  come  abroad   in  such 

*  "  weather,  when  the  rainf  pours  down  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
'  "  would  come  together  ? "     To  which  he  answered,  "  He 

*  "  had  been  at  Lambeth,  and  was  sent  by  the  Bishops  to  wait 
'  "  upon  the  Prince,  and  know  when  they  might  all  come  and 
(  "  pay  their  duty  to  him."  '     Well  may  that  stormy  night 
have  dwelt  in  Patrick's  memory.     Immediately  afterwards 
followed  his  preparation  of  the  Comprehension  Bill,  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Prince,  and  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Chichester.J 

Among  the  Prebendaries  of  this  period  we  have  already 
noticed  Horneck,  Thorndyke,  Triplett,  and  Outram.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  is  Eobert  South.  He  had  long  been 
remembered  in  Westminster  as  a  sturdy  Royalist  boy  in 
the  school.  In  1663,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
he  received  a  stall  in  the  Abbey,  and  in  1670  another  at 
Christ  Church.  He  was  presented  in  1677  with  the  living 
of  Islip,  the  Confessor's  birthplace,  one  of  the  choicest 
pieces  of  Westminster  preferment,  where,  in  honour  of 

*  Patrick's  Works,  ix.  513.  'self — Do  you  not  see  what  a  cold  I 

f  The  Archbishop,  who  had  con-  '  have  ? '  (and  indeed  he  had  a  sore 

sented  to  go,  put  his  refusal  on  the  one.)    Patrick,  ix.  515. 

weather.     'Would  have  me  kill  my-  }  Ibid.  ix.  514-518. 
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the  Founder,  he  rebuilt  both  chancel  and  rectory.  But 
we  here  are  concerned  with  him  only  in  connexion  with 
Westminster.  Of  his  famous  sermons,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  were  heard  in  the  Abbey,  and  of  these  two 
or  three  have  a  special  local  interest.*  One  was  that  dis- 
course, marvellous  for  its  pugnacious  personalities,  on  '  All 
'  Contingencies  under  Divine  Providence,'  which  contained 
the  allusions  to  the  sudden  rise  of  Agathocles,  f  handling 
6  the  clay  and  making  pots  under  his  father ;'  '  Masaniello,  a 
*  poor  fisherman,  with  his  red  cap  and  angle ;'  and  '  such  a 
'  bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  entering  the  Par- 
6  liament  House  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak,  and  a  greasy 
'  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for.'  f  At  hearing 
which  the  King  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  turning 
to  the  Lord  Eochester  said,  '  Ods  fish,  Lory,  your  chaplain 
6  must  be  a  bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the 
'  next  death.'  But  the  King  himself  died  first,  and  his  death 
prevented  the  delivery  of  the  only  one  of  South 's  sermons 
which  had  express  reference  to  the  institution  with  which  he 
was  so  closely  connected.  e  It  was  planned  and  proposed  to 
'  have  been  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  at  a  solemn 
f  meeting  of  such  as  had  been  bred  at  Westminster  School. 
(  But  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.  happening  in  the  mean- 
'  time,  the  design  of  this  solemnity  fell  to  the  ground  with 
'  him.'  |  It  was,  however,  published  at  the  command  of  f  a 

*  All   Contingencies    under  Divine  as  preached  '  at  "Westminster  Abbey, 

Providence,  Feb.  22,  1684-5;  Wisdom  'on  Feb.  22,  1684-5.'     This  date  is 

of  this  World,  April  30,  1676  ;  Sacra-  three  weeks  after  Charles's  death,  and 

mental  Preparation,  April  18,  1688;  the  story,  as  when  given,  is  told  by 

Doctrine  of  Merit,  Dec.  5,  1697;   The  Curll  (Life  of  South,  p.  Ixxiii.)   as 

Restoration,  May  29,  1670  ;  Christian  having  taken  place  apparently  in  the 

Mysteries,  April  29,  1674;  Christian  Chapel  Royal  in  1681.     Either  this  is 

Pentecost,    1692;     Gunpowder    Plot,  a  mistake,  or  the  sermon  was  preached 

Nov.  5,  1663  (at  this  Evelyn  was  pre-  twice, 
sent,  Memoirs,  ii.  213),   1675,1688;  \  With  the  usual  deference  to  royal 

Virtuous  Education  of  Youth,  1685,  all  etiquette  which  has  always   marked 

preached  '  at  Westminster  Abbey.'  the  solemnities  of  the  Royal  School. 

-  f  This  sermon  is  in  its  title  denoted 
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'  very  great  person  (Lord  Jeffries)  whose  word  was  then  law 
'  as  well  as  his  profession,'  in  the  hope  that  hereafter  '  pos- 
'  sibly  some  other  may  condescend  to  preach  it.'  It  is  this 
discourse  which  abounds  in  those  striking  reminiscences  of 
his  early  school  days  already  quoted.  Had  he  preached  it, 
he  would  have  had  ample  revenge  on  his  severe  old  preceptor 
Busby,  who  would  doubtless  have  been  sitting  under  him, 
when  he  launched  out  against  '  those  pedagogical  Jehus, 
'  those  furious  school-drivers,  those  plagosi  Orbilii,  those 
'  executioners  rather  than  instructors  or  masters,  persons  fitter 
'-  to  lay  about  them  in  a  coach  or  cart,  or  to  discipline  boys 
c  before  a  Spartan  altar,  or  rather  upon  it,  than  to  have  any- 
c  thing  to  do  in  a  school.'  The  sermon  would  have  impressed 
his  hearers  with  a  sense  of  the  slight  prescience  of  coming 
events  with  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  James  II.'s  accession, 
he  ridiculed  the  c  old  stale  movements  of  Popery's  being  any 
'  day  ready  to  return  and  break  in  upon  us.'  And  in  fact,  on 
the  very  next  occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have 
preached  in  the  Abbey,  on  November  5,  1688,  we  are 
startled,  as  we  look  at  the  date,  and  think  of  the  feelings 
which  must  have  been  agitating  the  whole  congregation,  to 
find  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Revolution  which  that 
very  day  was  accomplishing  itself  in  William's  landing  at 
Torbav.  He  had  not,  however,  been  insensible  to  the 
changes  meditated  by  James ;  and  one  story  connected  with 
his  stall  at  Westminster  exhibits  his  impatience  of  the  King's 
favour  to  Dissenters.  '  Mr.  Lob,  a  Dissenting  preacher, 
(  being  much  at  favour  at  Court,  and  being  to  preach  one 
4  day  while  the  Doctor  was  obliged  to  be  resident  at  West- 
f  minster  ...  he  disguised  himself  and  took  a  seat  in  Mr. 
'  Lob's  conventicle,  when  the  preacher  being  mounted  up  in 
'  the  pulpit,  and  naming  his  text,  made  nothing  of  splitting 
'  it  up  into  twenty-six  divisions,  upon  which,  separately,  he 
<  very  gravely  undertook  to  expatiate  in  their  order;  there- 
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*  upon  the  Doctor  rose  up,  and  jogging  a  friend  who  bore 
'  him  company,  said,  "  Let  us  go  home  and  fetch  our  gowns 
'  "  and  slippers,  for  I  find  this  man  will  make  nightwork 
«  "  of  it."  ' 

He  was  offered  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  on  the  death  of 
Sprat,  but  replied,  ( that  such  a  chair  would  be  too  uneasy 
t  for  an  old,  infirm  man  to  sit  in,  and  he  held  himself  much 
6  better  satisfied  with  living  upon  the  eavesdropping  of  the 
6  Church  than  to  fare  sumptuously  by  being  placed  at  the 
6  pinnacle  of  it '  (alluding  to  the  situation  of  his  house  under 
the  Abbey).  He  was  now,  as  he  expressed  it,  s  within  an 
6  inch  of  the  grave,  since  he  had  lived  to  see  a  gentleman 
6  who  was  born  in  the  very  year  in  which  he  was  made  one  of 
6  the  Prebendaries  of  this  Church  appointed  to  be  the  Dean 
(  of  it.'  This  feeling  was  increased  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  '  since  all  that  was  good  and  gracious,  and  the  very 
'  breath  of  his  nostrils,  had  made  its  departure  to  the  regions 

*  of  bliss  and  immortality.'     In  1715  he  dedicated  his  sixth 
volume  of  Sermons  to  Bromley,  Secretary  of  State,  as  { the 
'  last  and  best  testimony  he  can  render  ...  to  that  excellent 
(  person.'     One   of  his   last  public  appearances  was  at  the 
election  in  the  Chapter  to  the  office  of  High  Steward,  the  can- 
didates being  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  brother,  *  who  had  lost  his  election  had 
6  not  Dr.  South,  who  was  in  a  manner  bedridden,  made  the 
'  voices  of  the  Prebendaries  equal,  when  he  was  asked  who  he 
(  would  vote  for,  "  Heart  and  soul  for  my  Lord  of  Arran." '  * 

He  still,  as  c  for  fifty  years,'  was  c  marked  for  his  attention 
'  to  the  service  in  the  Abbey;'  but  he  was  at  last  'by  old 
'  age  reduced  to  the  infirmity  of  sleeping  at  it.'  It  was  in 

*  Chapter  Book,   Feb.    22,    1715.  other  names,  in  a  very  decrepit  hand,  is 

'  Ordered  that  a  Patent  of  the  High  Robert   South,  Senr.  Prxb.  and  Arch- 

1  Stewardship  of  Westminster  and  St.  deacon.     He  was  present  at  one  more 

'  Martin  le  Grand  be  now  handed  to  Chapter,  but  this  is  his  last  signature. 
'  the  Earl  of  Arran.'      Amongst  the 

H 
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this  state  that  he  roused  himself  to  fire  off  a  piece  of  his 
ancient  wit  against  a  stentorian  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  ;  '  the 

*  innocence  of  his  life  giving  him  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  to 
6  rally  his  own  weakness.     "  Brother  Stentor,"  said  he,  "  for 

*  "  the  repose  of  the  Church  hearken  to  Bickerstaff" '   [the 
'  Tatler '], f "  and  consider  that  while  you  are  so  devout  at  St. 
'  "  Paul's,  we  cannot  sleep  at  St.  Peter's."  '  * 

He  died  on  July  8,  1716.  Four  days  after  his  decease 
the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  thence 
brought  into  the  College  Hall,  where  a  Latin  oration  was 
made  over  it  by  John  Barber,  Captain  of  the  School.  Thence 
it  was  conveyed  into  the  Abbey,  attended  by  the  whole  Col- 
legiate body,  with  many  of  his  friends  from  Oxford ;  and  the 
first  part  of  the  service  immediately  preceded,  the  second 
succeeded,  the  evening  prayers,  with  the  same  anthem  of  Croft 
that  had  been  sung  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Anne.f  He  was 
then  laid  by  the  side  of  Busby,  by  the  Dean,  at  his  special 
request,  'reading  the  burial  office  with  such  affection  and 
'  devotion  as  showed  his  concern '  for  the  departed. J 

*  Tatler,  No.  61.  by  the  boys  into  Dean's  Yard,  whip- 

t  A  ludicrous  incident  connects  this  ped,  tossed  in  a  blanket,  and  forced 

grave  ceremony  with  the  lighter  tra-  on  his  knees  to  apologise.     (Alumni 

ditions  of  the  School.     Barber's  ora-  West.  268.) 

tion   was   pirated   and  published  by  J  Life,  p.  6. 

Curll,  who  in  revenge  was  entrapped 

Page  454,  line  12,  read  Atterbury  superintended  with 
eagerness  the  improvements  of  the  Abbey,  as  they  were  then 
thought,  which  were  in  progress.  The  great  North  Porch 
received  his  peculiar  care.  The  great  rose  window  in  it, 
curiously  combining  faint  imitations  of  mediae val  figures  with 
the  Protestant  Bible  in  the  centre,  was  his  latest  interest. 
There  is  a  charming  tradition  that  he  stood  by,  complacently 
watching  the  workmen  as  they  hewed  smooth  the  fine  old 
sculptures  over  Solomon's  Porch,  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury vainly  seeks  to  recall  to  their  vacant  places. 
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In  the  School  he  at  once  became  interested  through  his 
connexion  with  the  Headmaster.  ( I  envy  Dr.  Freind,'  writes 
Dean  Swift  to  his  brother  Dean,  ( that  he  has  you  for  his  in- 
'  spector,  and  I  envy  you  for  having  such  a  person  in  your 
'  district  and  whom  you  love  so  well.  Shall  I  not  have  the 
'  liberty  to  be  sometimes  a  third  among  you,  though  I  am 
'  but  an  Irish  Dean  ? '  * 

*  Swift's  Works,  xvi.  55. 

Page  457,  line  27,  read  On  the  staircase  of  the  Deanery 
Atterbury's  son-in-law  Morrice  met  Walpole  leaving  the 
house.*  The  Dean  received  him  with  the  tidings  that  the 
Minister  had  just  made,  and  that  he  had  just  refused,  the 
tempting  offer  of  the  particular  object  of  his  ambition,  the  See 
of  Winchester  (with  5,OOOZ.  a  year  till  it  became  vacant), 
and  the  lucrative  office  of  a  Tellership  in  the  Exchequer  for 
his  son-in-law. 

*  Atterbury  Papers  ;  His  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Morrice,  pp.  11,  12. 

Page  459,  line  9,  read  On  Atterbury's  imprisonment  1722. 
the  Chapter,  deprived  of  their  head,  had  to  arrange  their 
affairs  without  him.  The  Subdean  and  Chapter  Clerk  were, 
by  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  admitted  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  an  interview  with  him  in  the  Tower, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.*  Early 
in  the  following  year  he,  by  a  special  act,  (  divers  good 
'  causes  and  considerations  him  thereto  moving,'  appointed 
the  Subdean  to  transact  business  in  Chapter,  ( in  as  full 
6  and  ample  a  manner  as  he  himself  could  do  or  perform 
6  if  present  in  Chapter.'  f  During  the  time  of  his  impri- 
sonment, he  was  still  remembered  in  his  old  haunts 
(whether  in  the  Abbey  or  not,  is  doubtful),  being  prayed 
for  under  pretence  of  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  in  most 

*  Warrant  from  the  Eecords  of  the       by  the  kindness  of  Lord  De  Eos. 
Tower,  Dec.  22,  1722.  Communicated  f  Chapter  B.ook,  April  17,  1723. 

H  2 
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churches  in  London  and  Westminster.*  After  his  trial,  his 
last  wish,  which  was  denied  to  him,  was  to  walk  from  the 
House  of  Lords  through  the  Abbey  and  see  the  great  rose 
window  which  Dickinson  f  the  surveyor  had  put  up,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  year,  under  his  direction,  in  the 
North  Transept. 

*  Coxe's  Walpol:',  i.  170. 

f  Dickinson  was  buried  immediately  within  the  North  Porch,  1726. 

Page  462,  line  23,  read  It  was  the  submission  of  Convoca- 
tion in  the  Westminster  Chapter  House  to  Wolsey's — as  it 
was  alleged — illegal  authority  as  Legate,  which  laid  the 
clergy  open  to  the  penalties  of  Praemunire,  and  thus  by  a 
singular  chance,  in  the  same  Chapter  House  where  they  had 
placed  themselves  within  this  danger,  they  escaped  from  it  by 
acknowledging  the  Royal  Supremacy.*  On  the  occasion  of 
the  appointment  of  the  thirty-two  Commissioners  to  revise 
the  Canon  Law,  it  assembled  first  in  St.  Catherine's  and  then 
in  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel.  When  both  Convocations  were 
called  to  sanction  the  dissolution  of  Henry's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  they  met  in  the  Chapter  House.  Both 
Primates  were  present.  Grardiner  expounded  the  case,  and 
the  next  day  they  '  publicly  and  unanimously,  not  one  dis- 
(  agreeing,'  declared  it  null. 

*  Wilkins,  iii.  724,  746,  762.      On       in  the  Chapter  House  and  recanted, 
that  occasion  Latimer  '  kneeled  down  '       (Ibid.  247.) 

Page  464,  line  2,  read  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there 
took  place  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  the  questionable  con- 
tinuance of  the  Convocation  after  the  close  of  the  Par- 
liament; the  short-lived  Canons  of  1640;  the  oath,  '  which 
*  had  its  bowels  puffed  up  with  a  windy  et  cetera ; '  the  vain 
attempt,  in  these  'troublesome  times,'  on  the  part  of  a 
worthy  Welshman  to  effect  a  new  edition  of  the  Welsh 
Bible  ;  and  finally  the  conflict  between  Laud  and  Grod- 
frey  Groodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Alone  of  all  the  dis- 

^        ^ 

of 
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sentients  he  had  the  courage  openly  to  refuse  to  sign  the 
Canons.  *  Whereupon  the  Archbishop  being  present  with  us 
s  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  was  highly  offended  at  him.  "  My 
'"Lord  of  Gloucester,"  said  he,  "I  admonish  you  to  sub- 
' "  scribe  ;  "  and  presently  after,  "  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  I 
f "  admonish  you  the  second  time  to  subscribe  ; "  and  imme- 
6  diately  after,  "  I  admonish  you  the  third  time  to  subscribe." 
'  To  all  which  the  Bishop  pleaded  conscience,  and  returned 
<a  denial.'  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Davenant, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  and 
for  the  first  time  became  popular.* 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  1640.  '  Levitical  laws,  to  cover  the  pit  which 
On  Nov.  4  of  the  same  year  there  '  they  had  opened.'  But  it  was  too 
was  '  an  endeavour,  according  to  the  late.  (Heylin's  Laud,  p.  460.) 

Page  471,  line  11,  read  It  was  during  the  Deanery  of 
Wilcocks  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey,  as  the 
eighteenth  century  advanced,  began  to  be  gradually  cleared 
of  the  incumbrances  which  closed  it  in.  Then  was  com- 
menced the  most  important  change  in  the  architectural  and 
topographical  history  of  Westminster  since  the  building  of 
the  Abbey  and  Palace.  Amidst  much  opposition  the  attempts 
which  had  been  fruitlessly  made  in  the  several  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  George  I.,  to 
secure  another  bridge  over  the  Thames  besides  that  of 
London,  at  last  succeeded.  All  the  arts  that  old  monopoly 
and  prejudice  could  bring  to  bear  were  used,  but  in  vain, 
and  Westminster  Bridge,  after  a  brief  but  fierce  discussion, 
whether  it  should  start  from  the  Horseferry  Pier  or  the  an- 
cient pier  by  New  Palace  Yard,  was  at  last  fixed  where  it 
now  stands,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1738  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  This  great  approach  at  once  prepared  the  way 
for  further  changes.  The  ancient  Woolstaple,  or  Pollen 
stock,  of  Edgar's  charter  was  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  western  abutment  of  the  bridge  in  1741.  On  the  site  of 
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the  small  courts  and  alleys  which  surrounded  the  Abbey, 
rose  Bridge  Street  and  Great  George  Street.  By  the  side  of 
the  narrow  avenue  of  King  Street  was  opened,  as  if  for  the 
growth  of  the  rising  power  whose  name  it  bore,  the  broad 
way  of  Parliament  Street.  St.  Margaret's  Lane,  between  the 
Church  and  Palace,  was  widened — before  so  contracted  that 
the  foot  passengers  were  protected  by  high  pales  from  the 
mud  splashed  on  all  sides  by  the  horses. 

The    present   enclosure  of  Dean's  tary 'I  dissent' appears  in  the  Chapter 

Yard  was  then   formed   partly  from  Book,  and  he  published  a  pamphlet 

the  materials  of  the  Old  Dormitory  against  it,  with  the  motto  from  Micah, 

and  Brewhouse.     Chapter  order,  May  ii.  2(1757).    The 'spacious  mansion,' 

28,  1756.     The  materials  were  given  formerly  used  as  a  boarding  house,  in 

to  Dr.  Markham  (then  Headmaster),  Dean's  Yard,  was  built  for  that  pur- 

and  Mr.  Salter — one  of  the  Prebenda-  pose  by  Gibbon's  aunt,  Mrs.  Porten 

ries  alone  protesting,  Dr.  Wilson,  son  (Gibbon's  Life). 
of  the  good  Bishop  of  Man.    His  soli- 
Page  472,  line  24,  note 

When  Zachary  Pearce  was  at  last  '  I   resigned   the    Deanery    of  West- 
permitted  to  resign   his  Deanery  he  '  minster,'    which    begins   '  From   all 
expressed  his   satisfaction  in  a  .soli-  '  Decanal  cares  at  last  set  free.' 
loquy entitled  'The  Wish,  1768, when 

Page  473,  line  11,  read  Dean  Thomas  was  buried  in  his 
parish,  Bletchingley,  but  has  a  monument  in  the  South  Aisle 
of  the  Nave,  next  to  his  patron  Pearce,  and  copied  by  Bacon 
from  a  portrait  by  Reynolds.  The  King  was  overheard  to  say 
on  his  appointment,  '  I  am  glad  to  prefer  Dr.  Thomas,  who  has 
'  so  much  merit.  We  shall  now  be  sure  of  a  good  sermon  on 
*  Good  Friday.'  This  alludes  to  the  long  established  custom, 
by  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  (probably  from  the  con- 
venience of  his  being  in  town  at  that  season)  preaches  always 
in  the  Chapel  Eoyal  on  that  day.*  Nine  of  these  are  pub- 
lished. He  was  remarkable  for  performing  his  part  at  the 
Installations  of  the  Bath  c  with  peculiar  address  and  adroit- 
'  ness.'  'Which  Dr.  Thomas  do  you  mean?'  asked  some 

*  The  custom  appears  in  Evelyn's       when  Dean  of  Westminster.     (Life  of 
Memoirs,  iii.  79,   158.     So  the  three       Andrcwes,  97.) 
Good   Friday   sermons   of  Andrewes 
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one  shortly  before  his  promotion,  in  allusion  to  two  of  that 
name. — e  Dr.  John  Thomas.'  '  They  are  both  named  John.' 
— f  Dr.  Thomas  who  has  a  living  in  the  city.'  *  They  have 
'  both  livings  in  the  city.' — 6  Dr.  Thomas  who  is  chaplain  to 
c  the  King.'  '  They  are  both  chaplains  to  the  King.' — '  Dr. 

*  Thomas  who  is  a  very  good  preacher.'     *  They  are  both 
c  very  good  preachers.' — '  Dr.  Thomas  who  squints.'     '-They 
'  both  squint.'     They  were  both  afterwards  Bishops. 

A  remarkable  scene  is  related  in  connexion  with  his  office, 
by  one  who  was  at  the  time  a  Westminster  scholar.  He  was, 
in  the  days  of  its  highest  unpopularity,  an  advocate  for  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics.  Accordingly, 
when  returning  from  the  Abbey  he  was  met  in  the  cloisters 
'  by  a  band  of  tumultuous  and  misguided  enthusiasts,  who 
'  seized  him  by  his  robes,  and  demanded  "  how  he  meant  to 
'  "  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?"  To  which  with  great 
"  presence  and  firmness  the  Bishop  replied,  "  For  your  in- 
'  "  terests  and  my  own."  "  What  then  ?  you  don't  mean  to 
4  "vote  for  Popery?"— "No,"  said  he,  "  thank  God,  that  is 
e  "  no  part  of  our  interests  in  this  Protestant  country."  Upon 
'  hearing  which  one  of  the  party  clapped  his  Lordship  on  the 

*  back,  and  cleared  the  passage  for  him,  calling  out,  "  Make 
e  "  way  for  the  Protestant  Bishop."  :       To  his  turn  for  music 
the  Abbey  doubtless  owed  the  refitting  of  the  Choir  in  his 
time,  and  also  the  Festival   on  the  centenary  of  Handel's 
birth.      It  was  suggested  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne,  and  Joseph  Bates.    The  Nave  was  arranged 
by  James  Wyatt.  The  orchestra  was  at  the  west  end.  Burney 
remarks  on  the  fitness  with  which,  in  the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
the  orchestra   seemed  ( to  unite  with  the  saints  and  martyrs 
6  represented  on  the  stained  glass  in  the  west  window,  which 
(  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  continuation  of  it.'     The  King 
and  Royal  family,  and  the  chief  personages,  sate  at  the  east 
end.      The  School  were  in  the  Choir  behind.     The  organ, 
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just  built  by  Green  of  Islington,  for  Canterbury,  was  put  up 
in  the  Abbey,  '  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of  its 
(  destination.'  All  the  music  was  selected  from  Handel's 
own  compositions,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  George  III.  rose,  affected  to  tears,  an$  the  whole 
assembly  stood  up  at  the  same  moment.  Hence  the  custom, 
now  universal,  of  standing  at  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  have  been  on  the  20th,  21st,  and 
22nd  of  April,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  day  of  Handel's 
funeral  in  the  Abbe}^  but  was  postponed  till  the  26th,  27th, 
and  29th  of  May,  to  which  the  3rd  and  5th  of  June  were 
afterwards  added.  The  success  of  this  experiment,  before 
an  audience  of  10,480  persons,  encouraged  the  performance 
of  similar  meetings  on  a  larger  scale,  under  the  title  of 
'Great  Musical  Festivals,'  in  1785,  1786,  1787,  and  1791, 
when  the  performers  are  said  to  have  amounted,  though 
not  on  any  one  occasion,  to  1068  persons.  They  were  dis- 
continued during  the  war,  and  not  revived  till  1834,  when  a 
similar  festival  took  place,  which,  though  occurring  at  the 
exact  interval  of  half  a  century  from  the  first  commemoration 
of  Handel,  did  not  bear  that  name,  and  included  the  works 
of  nine  other  composers  besides  those  of  the  great  musician. 
It  was  suggested  by  Sir  George  Smart,  and  adopted,  some- 
what against  the  wishes  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  the 
request  or  command  of  William  IV.,  who  wished  to  imitate 
his  father's  example.  Its  effect,  however,  was  considerable, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  concerts  of  the 
.Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  London. 

Page  474,  line  25,  read  Nicolls  was  succeeded  as  Head- 
master by  Markham,  known  to  us  through  Eeynolds'  portrait, 
friend  of  Hastings  and  of  Mansfield.  He  became  tutor  to 
George  IV.,  and  rose  to  the  see  of  York.  He  was  buried  in 
his  old  haunts  in  the  North  Cloister,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  him  by  his  grandchildren.  Of  the  Prebendaries  of 
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this  period  some  notice  may  be  given.  In  the  South  Tran- 
sept lies  John  Heylin,  the  mystic  friend  of  Butler,  the 
preacher  of  the  sermon  (on  2  Tim.  ii.  15,  16)  at  his  consecra- 
tion.* Another  was  Thomas  Wilson,  son  of  the  good  Bishop, 
whose  strenuous  and  solitary  opposition  to  the  formation  of 
Dean's  Yard  has  been  already  noticed.f  A  stall  at  West- 
minster was  the  first  reward  of  Dr.  Kennicott  for  his  lectures 
on  the  Old  Testament,  so  fiercely  attacked,  and  afterwards 
so  highly  valued. 

*  His  Theological  Lectures  to  the       defending  the  east  window  in  St.  Mar- 
King's  Scholars  have  been  published.       garet's  against  the  charge  of  idolatry, 
f  He  wrote  a  preface  to  a  pamphlet 

Page  475,  line  26,  Horsley  was  buried  at  St  Mary's, 
Newington 

Page  476,  line  20,  read  Dean  Ireland  lies  in  the  South 
Transept,  with  his  schoolfellow  Clifford,  translator  of  Juvenal, 
and  first  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly.' 

'  With  what  feelings,'  says  that  faithful  friend,  '  do  I  trace  the 
1  words — "  the  Dean  of  Westminster."  Five-and-forty  springs  have 
'  now  passed  over  my  head  since  I  first  found  Dr.  Ireland,  some 
'  years  my  junior,  in  our  little  school,  at  his  spelling-book.  During 
'  this  long  period,  our  friendship  has  been  without  a  cloud ;  my 
'  delight  in  youth,  my  pride  and  consolation  in  age.  I  have  followed 
'  with  an  interest  that  few  can  feel,  and  none  can  know,  the  progress 
'  of  my  friend  from  the  humble  state  of  a  curate  to  the  elevated 
'  situation  which  he  has  now  reached,  and  in  every  successive  change 
1  have  seen,  with  inexpressible  delight,  his  reputation  and  the  wishes 
'  of  the  public  precede  his  advancement.  His  piety,  his  learning,  his 

*  conscientious  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  his  unwearied  zeal  to 
1  promote  the  interests  of  all  around  him,  will  be  the  theme  of  other 

*  times  and  other  pens :  it  is  sufficient  for  my  happiness  to  have  wit- 
'  nessed  at  the  close  of  a  career,  prolonged  by  Infinite  Goodness  far 
1  beyond  my  expectations,  the  friend  and  companion  of  my  heart  in 
'  that  dignified  place,  which,  while  it  renders  his  talents  and  his 

*  virtues  more  conspicuous,  derives  every  advantage  from  their  wider 
1  influence  and  exertion.' 

The  remaining  years  of  this  century  are  too  recent  for 
detailed  remarks.  The  names  of  Gary,  Page,  Gbodenough, 
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"Williamson,  and  Liddell  will  still  be  remembered,  apart 
from  the  other  spheres  in  which  they  each  shone,  in  their 
benefactions  or  improvements  of  Westminster  School — even 
of  the  Westminster  Play.  To  Ireland  succeeded  Turton, 
for  a  brief  stay,  before  his  removal  to  the. see  of  Ely. 
Then  came  one  whose  government  of  Westminster,  though 
overclouded  at  its  close,  has  left  deep  traces  on  the  place. 
If  the  memory  of  the  eagles,  serpents,  and  monkeys,  which 
crowded  the  Deanery  in  Dean  Buckland's  geological  reign, 
awake  a  grotesque  reminiscence,  his  active  concern  in  the 
welfare  of  the  School,  his  keen  interest  in  the  tombs — 
we  must  add,  the  very  stones  and  soil — of  the  Abbey,  have 
been  rarely  equalled  amongst  his  predecessors.  The  two 
remaining  Deans  are  still  living  Prelates,  whose  names  belong 
to  the  history  and  to  the  literature  of  England. 

There  are  a  few  occasional  solemnities  to  be  noticed  before 
we  part  from  the  general  history.  Baptisms  and  marriages 
have  been  comparatively  rare.  Marriages,  which  were  occa- 
sionally celebrated  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  were  discontinued 
after  the  passing  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  in  1754,  and  were 
only  revived  within  the  last  ten  years.  Confirmations  have 
been  confined  to  the  celebration  of  that  rite  for  the  West- 
minster School,  by  some  Bishop  connected  with  Westmin- 
ster, appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Dean.  Ordinations 
have  very  rarely"*  taken  place  in  the  Abbey.  Of  epis- 
copal consecrations  the  most  notable  instances  have  been 
mentioned  as  we  have  proceeded.  After  their  sudden  and 
striking  accumulation  at  the  Eestoration,  they  gradually 
died  away.f  It  was  reserved  for  this  century  to  witness 

*  Besides  that  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  f  The  only  one  in  the  last  century 

by   Laud,    there    was    one    by    the  was   Bishop    Dawes    of  Chester    on 

Bishop  of  Bangor  (Koberts),  Sept.  4,  February   8,    1708;  and  the   discon- 

1660,  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  (Eve-  tinuance  of  the  ceremony  is  rendered 

lyn's  Memoirs,  ii.  153),  and  by  Sprat  more  significant  from  the  fact,  that 

in  1689  (Statutes  of  King's  College,  the  consecration  of  another  Bishop  of 

Cambridge,  p.  xxv.).  Chester  (Peploe),  April  12, 1726,  took 
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the  reintroduction  of  the  rite  in  a  more  imposing  form,  not 
as  before  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Infirmary,  or  of  Henry  VII., 
but  in  the  Choir  of  the  Abbey  itself.  This  change  coin- 
cides with  the  extension  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate*  which 
marked  the  administration  of  Archbishop  Howley,  a  move- 
ment which  doubtless  contained  from  the  beginning  a  germ 
of  future  mischief, f  but  which  was  projected  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  and  often  with  the  best  results.  The  first  of  these 
in  1 843  included  the  Bishops  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Gruiana, 
Gibraltar,  and  Tasmania.  This  was  followed  in  1847  by  the 
consecration  of  three  Australian  Bishops,  and  the  first  Bishop 
of  South  Africa,  Robert  Gray,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and  in 
1850  by  that  of  Francis  Fulford,  Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  both 
became  subsequently  known  from  the  controversies,  political 
and  theological,  in  which  they  were  involved.  On  Ascension 
Day,  1858,  was  consecrated  Greorge  Lynch  Cotton,  the  lamented 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Years  afterwards,  from  the  shores  from 
which  he  never  returned,  he  wrote  with  a  touching  fervour  of 
the  scenes  he  had  known  so  well  to  the  friend  who  had  mean- 
while become  the  head  of  'that  noblest  and  grandest  of  English 
'  Churches,  the  one  to  which  in  historical  and  religious  interest 
'  even  Canterbury  must  yield,  the  one  in  which,'  he  adds,,  f  I 
( worshipped  as  a  boy,  in  which  I  was  confirmed,  and  in  which 
'I  was  consecrated  to  the  great  work  of  my  life.'  In  1859, 
the  first  Bishops  of  Columbia,  Brisbane,  and  St.  Helena,  and, 
in  1863,  two  missionary  Bishops  of  Central  Africa  and  of  the 
Orange  Free  River  State,  were  consecrated.  It  was  not  till 
1859  that  the  practice  of  consecrating  in  the  Abbey  the 
Bishops  of  English  sees  was  revived,  in  the  case  of  Bangor. 
In  1864  and  1868,  followed  those  of  Ely  and  Hereford;  and 

place    at  Westminster,   not    in    the  Gospel,    after   finding   a    few    years' 

Abbey,  but  in  the  parish  church  of  respite  from  his  labours  in  the  Pre- 

St.  Margaret's.  cincts  of  Westminster,  now  lies  in  the 

*  Its  main  promoter,  Ernest  Haw-  East  Cloister. 

kins,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  f  See  the  last  letter  of  Dr.  Arnold, 

Society    for  the  Propagation   of   the  May  22,  1842,  Life,  p.  604. 
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in  1869  a  distinguished  Canon  and  benefactor  of  Westminster 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  the  same  Precincts 
where  his  illustrious  predecessor,  St.  Hugh,  had  been  raised 
to  the  same  office. 

Page  477,  line  2,  read  On  Sundays  the  town  boys  sate  in 
the  Sacrarium,  doubtless  not  without  injury  to  the  precious 
mosaic  pavement.  The  South  Transept  was  a  '  news-walk'  for 
the  singing  men  and  their  friends.  The  memory  of  old  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cloisters  still  retains  the  figure  of  one  old 
Minor  Canon,  who  on  Sundays  preached  two-thirds  of  the 
sermons  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  on  week-days  sate 
by  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.'s  children,  collecting  money  from 
the  visitors,  with  his  tankards  of  ale  beside  him.  Three- 
pence was  the  fee  exacted  for  entrance  into  the  Nave.  The 
income  of  the  Minor  Canons  was  eked  out  by  the  money  re- 
ceived by  them  for  showing  the  Monuments,  and  by  which 
they  carried  off  the  candles  from  the  church  services. 

Page  477,  Walpole's  favourite  line  on  the  Tombshowers  is 
from  Pope's  Imitation  of  Donne's  Satire. 

*  Then  happy  man  who  shows  the  Tombs  ! '  said  I, 
'  He  dwells  amidst  the  royal  family ; 

He  every  day  from  king  to  king  can  walk, 

Of  all  our  Harries,  all  our  Edwards  talk ; 

And  get,  by  speaking  truth  of  monarchs  dead, 

What  few  can  of  the  living — ease  and  bread.' 
The  original  in  Donne  is  this  : — 

1  At  Westminster,' 

Said  I,  '  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbey-tombs, 

And,  for  his  price,  doth  with  whoever  comes 

Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwards  talk, 

From  king  to  king  and  all  their  kin  can  walk : 

Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings ;  your  eyes  meet 

Kings  only  :  the  way  to  it  is  King's  Street.' 

Sir   Walter  Ealegh  to  Sir  Robert          [Crosby  House],  'for  I  never  saw  so 

Cecil.  '  great  a  person  [Due  de  Biron]  so  neg- 

'  Sir, — I  am  glad  I  came  hither '  *       '  lected.  He  hathe  bynn  here  now  left ; 

*  Sept.  7, 1601.    Edwards'  Ralegh,  ii.  233. 
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'  not  on' [e]  nobelman  nor  gentelman  to  'this  Monnday  we  entertayned  them 

'accompany  them,  nor  to  gwyde  them.  'at  the  Bear  Garden,  which  they  had 

'  Wee   have    carried   them   to    West-  '  great  pleasure  to  see.' 
' minster  to  see  the  monuments;  and 

Page  478,  line  18,  read  In  1715  the  Great  Bell,  which 
used  to  remind  the  Judges  of  Westminster  of  their  duty,  was 
purchased  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  its  way  through 
Temple  Bar,  as  if  in  indignation  at  being  torn  from  its  ancient 
home,  it  rolled  off  the  carriage,  and  received  such  injury  as 
to  require  it  to  be  recast.  The  inscription  round  its  rim  still 
records  that  it  came  from  the  ruins  of  Westminster. 


Page  486,  line  22,  add  note 

This  Altarpiece,  once  at  White- 
hall, and  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
was  then,  through  the  influence  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  given  by  Queen  Anne 
to  the  Abbey,  where  it  remained  till 
the  reign  of  G-eorge  IV".  (See  Neale, 
ii.  38;  Plate  xlii.)  The  order  for 
its  removal  appears  in  the  Chapter 

Book.May29.m3; 


Page  486,  line  25,  add  note 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  earliest  recollec- 
tion of  the  Abbey  was  the  elevation  of 
Bernasconi's  plaster  screen,  for  which 
he  substituted  the  present  erection. 
The  compartments  in  the  new  Screen 
are  after  the  model  of  those  represent- 
ing the  scenes  of  the  Confessor's  life 
at  the  other  side  ;  but  have  been  beau- 
tifully filled  by  Mr.  Armstead  with 
groups  representing  the  Life  of  our 
Lord.  The  mosaic  of  the  Last  Supper 
is  by  Salviati,  from  a  design  of  Messrs. 


1824.  It  was  then  given  by  Dr. 
King,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
been  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to 
the  parish  church  of  Burnham,  near 
Bridgewater,  of  which  he  had  been 
vicar.  It  still  remains  there,  some- 
what rearranged  to  fit  the  small  chan- 
cel in  which  it  stands. 


Clayton  and  Bell.  The  cedar  table 
was  carved  by  Farmer  and  Brindley, 
with  biblical  subjects  suggested  by 
Archdeacon  Wordsworth.  The  black 
marble  slab  (originally  ordered  March 
23,  1824,  and  apparently  then  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  Anne  of  Cleves)  is  the 
only  part  of  the  former  structure  re- 
maining. The  whole  work  was  erected 
chiefly  from  the  payments  of  the  nume- 
rous visitors  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862. 


Page  486,  last  line  of  text,  read 

The  successive  Pulpits  of  the  Abbey,  if  not  equally  ex- 
pressive of  the  changes  which  it  has  witnessed,  carry  on  the 
sound  of  many  voices,  heard  with  delight  and  wonder  in  their 
time.  No  vestige  remains  of  the  old  medieval  platform 
whence  the  Abbots  urged  the  reluctant  court  of  Henry  III.  to 
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the  Crusades.  But  we  have  still  the  fragile  structure  from 
which  Cranmer  must  have  preached  at  the  coronation  and 
funeral  of  his  royal  godson  ;  *  and  the  moref  elaborate  carving 
of  that  which  resounded  with  the  passionate  appeals,  at  one 
time  of  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Owen,  at  other  times  of  Heylin, 
Williams,  South,  and  Barrow.  That  from  which  was  poured 
forth  the  oratory  of  the  Deans  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from 
Atterbury  to  Horsley,  is  now  in  Trotterscliffe  J  Church  near 
Maidstone.  The  marble  pulpit  in  the  Nave,  given  in  1859  to 
commemorate  the  beginning  of  the  Special  Services,  through 
which  Westminster  led  the  way  in  re-animating  the  silent 
naves  of  so  many  of  our  Cathedrals,  has  thus  been  the  chief 
vehicle  of  the  varied  teaching  of  those  who  have  been  well 
called  ( the  People's  Preachers  : '  (  Vox  quidem  dissona,  sed 
'  una  religio.' 

*  Now  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  in  the  Choir  another,  which  in  1851 

f  Now  in  the  Triforium.  was   removed  to   Shoreham,   to   give 

J  In  its  stead,  in  1827,  was  erected       place  to  the  present. 

Page  487,  line  13, 

'  I  went,'   wrote   De  Foe,  on  Sept.  '  families  of  the  clergy  resident  and  a 

24,  1725,  'into  the  Abbey,  and  there  'very  few  more,  the   place  was   for- 

'  I  found  the  Eoyal  Tombs  and  the  'saken.     "  Well"  said  I,  "  then  a  man 

'  Monuments  of  the  Dead  remaining  '  "  may   be   devout  with  the  less  dis- 

'  and  increased;  but  the  gazers,  the  '  "  turbance ; "  so  I  went  in,  said  my 

'readers    of   the  epitaphs,    and   the  ' prayers,  and  then  took  a  walk  in  the 

'country  ladies  to  see  the  tombs  were  '  park.'     (Works,  iii.  427.) 

'  strangely  decreased  in  number.  Nay,  f  The  poet-painter,  Blake,  I  have 

*  the    appearance    of   the   Choir  was  been  told,  delighted  to  wander  through 

*  diminished ;    for    setting   aside   the  the  Chapels. 


Ill 
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Page  501,  line  19,  add  note 

From  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the 
Coronation  Stone  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries,  vol.  viii., 
by  Mr.  "William  Skene  and  Mr.  Stu- 
art, the  following  conclusions  may  be 
added  :  1.  The  stone  is  certainly  from 
Scotland,  probably  from  Scone.  2. 
Comparing  its  present  size  (26  inches 
long  by  163-  broad,  and  10|-  deep) 
with  the  description  of  the  Scottish 
Chroniclers,  '  una  magna  petra — pcr- 
1  grandis  lapis,'  and  '  rounded  into  the 
'  form  of  a  chair,'  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  reduced  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  chair  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  hence  perhaps  the  marks 
of  chiselling  on  its  surface.  3.  The 
legend  of  its  travels  from  the  East 
seems  to  have  been  invented  bv  Bal- 


dred  Bisset,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Pope  (A.D.  1300)  to  outbid  the  claims 
put  forward  by  Edward  I.  for  the 
dominion  of  England  over  Scotland 
through  the  alleged  conquest  by  the 
Trojans.  4.  The  chair  in  which  it 
was  placed  at  Scone  seems  to  have 
been  left,  and  continued  to  be  used 
for  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish 
sovereigns.  The  chair  of  Edward  I. 
was  regarded  of  such  importance  as  to 
be  represented  on  the  coinage.  A  coin 
of  Edward  III.  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Evans  (communicated  by  Mr. 
Stuart)  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  leopards  of  England  were  derived 
from  their  appearance  as  supporters 
of  this  chair. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  III. 
Page  521,  line  14,  read 

IV.       (d).      THE    INDENTURE     BETWEEN    HENRY    VII.    AND    GEORGE 

FAWCETT,    ABBOT     OF   WESTMINSTER,    FOR     THE     REMOVAL 

OF   HENRY   YI.    FROM    WINDSOR    TO    WESTMINSTER. 

This  endenture  made  bitwene  the  most  cristen  and  excellent  King 

Henry  the  vijth  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Englond  and  of  Fraunce 

and  Lord  of  Irlond  and  George  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Seint 

Petre  of  Westminster  and  the  Priour  and  Convent  of  the    same 

Monastery  witnesseth  that  where  the  said  King  our  souverain  Lord 

to  the  pleasure  of  God  and  for  the  singuler  affeccion  and  devocion 

that  his  grace  hath  to  his  Uncle  of  blessid  memory  King  Henry 

the  vjth  lately  begon  to  make  and  bilde  of  new  the  chapell  of  our 
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Lady  within  the  Collegeat  church  of  Wyndesore  entending  to  have 
translatid  the  body  of  his  said  Uncle  in  to  the  same  and  nygh  unto 
him  within  the  said  chapell  to  have  be  buryed  hymself.  And 
sithens  that  our  said  souverain  Lord  hath  ben  duely  enfourmed  by 
his  Counsell  and  otherwyse  that  for  certen  lawfull  and  resonable 
causis  the  holy  body  of  his  said  Uncle  King  Henry  the  vjth  ought  to 
be  conveyed  and  brought  from  the  said  Collegiat  Church  of  Wynde- 
sore to  the  said  Monastery  of  Westmr  and  there  with  his  fader  of 
blessid  memory  King  Henry  the  vth  his  moder  Quene  Kateryn  and 
other  his  noble  progenitours  and  auncestours  sumtyme  Kinges  of 
this  lond  to  be  commytted  to  perpetuall  sepulture.  And  therfor 
oure  souverain  Lord  the  King  in  consideracion  of  the  premisses  hath 
fynally  determyned  to  convey  and  bring  the  said  holy  body  of  his 
said  Uncle  King  Henry  the  vjth  from  the  said  Collegiat  Church  of 
Wyndesore  to  the  said  Monastery  of  Westminster  and  there  to  be 
commytted  to  perpetuall  sepulture  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  within 
the  church  of  the  said  Monastery — the  which  chapell  oure  said 
souverain  Lord  entendith  to  make  and  bilde  of  new  and  in  the  same 
not  ferre  from  his  said  Uncle  to  be  buryed  hymself.  And  because 
the  body  of  his  said  Uncle  can  not  be  conveied  and  brought  thider 
without  grete  costes  and  charges  as  well  for  the  Pope  is  licence  for 
the  more  suertie  and  confirmacion  therof  to  be  opteyned  in  that 
behalf  as  for  suche  grete  expensis  as  must  be  made  aboute  the  con- 
veying and  bringing  of  the  said  holy  body  from  the  said  Collegiat 
Chirch  of  Wyndesoi  e  to  the  said  monastery  and  the  costis  of  the 
sepulture  in  the  same — and  for  diverse  other  many  and  grete  charges 
that  our  said  souverain  Lord  must  bere  by  the  chaunge  and  altera- 
cion  of  suche  thingesas  his  Highnesse  to  the  laude  of  God  the  honour 
of  his  said  Uncle  hadde  ordeyned  and  purposed  to  have  made  and 
done  within  the  said  College  of  Wyndesore.  All  which  he  now 
intendith  to  do  and  perfourme  with  Goddis  grace  within  the  said 
Monastery  of  Westmr — and  for  diverse  other  grete  and  resonable 
causis  and  consideracions — The  said  Abbot  Priour  and  Convent 
have  bounden  theym  self  to  thuse  of  oure  said  souverain  Lord  by 
theire  Dede  obligatory  sealed  with  theire  Convent  Seale  of  the  date 
of  thise  presentes  unto  Sir  Eeignold  Bray  Sir  Thomas  Lovell 
knyght  and  James  Hubert  to  content  and  pay  unto  them  D  li  of 
laufull  mony  of  Englond  to  thuse  of  the  said  King  our  souverain 
Lord  towardes  his  said  costes  and  charges  at  certen  dayes  in  the 
same  dede  obligatory  conteyned  and  specified  that  is  to  say  in  the 
fest  of  the  Nativite  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Christ  next  comyng  after  the 
date  of  thise  presentes  C  ti  and  in  the  fest  of  the  Nativite  of  our  Lord 
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Jesu  Crist  then  next  ensuyng  CC  ft  and  in  the  fest  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  then  next  ensuying  CC  ti.  In  witnesse 
whereof  &c.  (Dated  26  July  1498,  13  H.  VII.) 


The  Royal  Signet  Seal 


Page  522,  note  l,  add 

.  .  .  There  was  an  image  of  Henry  VI. 
at  Bungay,  and  of  the  four  banners  at 
Henry  VIII.'s  funeral  one  was  of  the 
Trinity,  the  second  of  the  Virgin,  the 

Page  524,  line  6,  add  note  on  funeral  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots 


third  of  St.  Edward,  and  the  fourth 
of  'King  Henry  the  Saint.1  (Mr. 
Doyne  Bell.) 


Sept.  1612.  'At  this  time  the  corps 
'  of  Queen  Mary,  late  Queen  of  Scot- 
'  land,  was  translated  from  Peterbo- 
'  rough  to  St.  Peter's  Church  at  West- 
*  minster,  being  thither  attended  by  the 
'  Lord  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litch- 
'  field,  and  upon  Thursday,  Oct.  8, 
'  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
'  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Privy 
'  Seale,  and  the  Earle  of  "Worcester,  and 
'  other  noblemen,  and  the  Bishop  of 
'  Rochester,  and  the  Deane  of  West- 


'  minster,  mette  the  corps  at  Clerken- 
'  well,  about  sixo'clocke  in  the  evening, 
'  and  from  thence,  with  plentie  of  torch 
'  lights,  brought  the  bodie  of  the  sayde 
'  Queene  unto  the  Chappell  Koyall  at 
'  Westminster,  and  on  the  south  side 
'  thereof  it  was  there  enterred  that 
'  night,  where  the  King  hath  builded  a 
'  most  Eoyall  tombe  for  her,  where  she 
'  nowresteth.'  (Archives  of  Lord  Cham- 
berlain ;  communicated  by  Mr.  Doyne 
Bell.) 
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Page  535,  add  note 

The  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  of 
the  Villiers  family  died  at  Kirkby- 
Moorside  in  Yorkshire,  in  which 
parish,  and  in  that  of  the  adjoining 
town  of/  Helmsley,  where  his  castle 
stopd/fnis  large  estates  lay.  He  was 


first  interred  in  Kirkby-Moorsido 
church,  and  his  burial  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  parish  register  :  '1687.  April 
'  17.  Gorges  Vilars  lord  docke  of 
'  bookingam.' 


Page  535,  add 


THE  OEMOND  VAULT. 


Report  of  its  Examination  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1868. 

It  being  known  from  the  Burial  Registers  that  many  illustrious 
persons  were  interred  in  the  Ormond  Vault,  it  was  determined  to 

I 
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inscribe  their  names  on  the  pavement  above.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  existing  pavement,  which  was  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  had 
to  be  in  part  removed,  and  in  the  process  it  was  found  that  the 
thin  stone  immediately  under  the  pavement,  close  to  the  east  end  of 
Henry  VII. 's  tomb,  covered  the  entrance,  and  could  be  removed 
with  ease.  With  the  view  of  solving  some  uncertainties  connected 
with  this  vault,  it  was  thought  convenient  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  examining  it. 

It  had  not  been  opened  for  sixty-eight  years.  It  was  dry  and 
well  ventilated.  The  coffins,  which  were  piled  upon  each  other, 
were  in  good  condition.  They  were  all  of  lead,  and  had  been  cased 
in  wood ;  but  in  many  instances  the  wood  had  either  decayed  or 
been  removed  for  the  sake  of  economising  the  space. 

The  only  coffin  moved  out  of  place  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  which  lies  inclined  sideways  at  an  angle  of  30  degress. 
Tha  coffin  of  the  last  interment  was  that  of  the  Countess  of  Brook 
and  Warwick  in  1800.  The  metal  ornaments  were  still  bright,  and 
the  velvet  covering  retained  its  colour. 

There  is  another  coffin,  in  the  position  L,  without  a  plate,  which 
has  had  a  piece  about  six  inches  square  drilled  and  sawn  out  just 
over  the  face.  The  piece  was  absent.  Can  this  have  been  done  to 
examine  the  features  ?  or  has  it  been  to  get  at  jewellery  conjectured 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  coffin  ? 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  annexed  that  the  vault  is  about  22 
feet  long,  of  which  two-thirds,  or  about  141  fee^  is  10  feet  wide, 
and  the  remainder  westward  only  about  5  feet  wide.  Therefore 
this  admits  of  an  arrangement  of  two  rows  of  five  coffins  each,  and 
one  row  of  three  coffins.  The  section  will  show  that  the  eastern 
end,  about  7  feet  in  length,  is  not  so  deep  as  the  other  15  feet 
westward,  caused  probably  by  the  solid  foundation  eastward  pre- 
venting deeper  excavation.  The  number  of  the  coffins  appeared  to 
be  fifty-nine,  of  which  fourteen  were  in  the  western  series,  nineteen 
in  the  eastern  series,  and  probably  twenty-six  in  the  intermediate 
one ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  number  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
great  depth  and  the  confined  position. 

Thirteen  inscription  plates  were  examined,  of  which  two  were 
loose,  and  the  coffins  from  which  they  had  been  detached  were  not 
ascertained.  In  the  plan  the  coffins  are  lettered  and  numbered,  the 
number  one  applying  to  the  uppermost  coffin,  two  to  that  under, 
and  so  on. 

The  wide  portion  of  the  vault  is  covered  with  a  segment  arch, 
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and  part  of  the  narrow  portion  also ;  but  the  intermediate  part  is 
ceiled  with  flag  stones  to  form  the  entrance.  The  whole  is  built 
with  freestone — the  eastern  end  being  the  most  ancient.  The 
western  end  was  probably  added  by  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Orinond,  when  they  appropriated  it  and  gave  it  their  name.1  The 
eastern  end  is  that  portion  which  was  built  or  appropriated  by  the 


PLAN 


1  It  appears  from  the  supplement- 
ary Eegister  that  the  vault  was  called 
successively  '  Oliver's  Vault,'  from 
Cromwell's  interment,  then  the  '  Mon- 
'  mouth  Vault,'  from  its  appropriation 
to  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  and  (but  for  his  ill-fated  death) 
himself ;  then,  after  the  interment  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  '  The  Ormond 
'  Vault.'  The  same  document  contains 


two  entries  which  are  decisive  as  to 
the  interment  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory. 
'1679.  July  31.  Lord  Ossory  was  lay d 
'in  ye  Duke  of  MonmoutKs  vault  at 
'  midnight,  till  y°  Luke  of  Ormond's 
( pleasure  be  known.'  '  1680.  Nov.  13. 
'  Lord  Ossory  had  y"  ceremony  of 
'  burial  performed  over  him  by  Mr. 
1  Crispion.' 


12 
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Cromwellites.  The  tooling  on  the  stonework  of  the  latter  part  is 
decisive  of  its  greater  age. 

Such  of  the  plates  as  could  be  seen  were  copied.  They  coincided 
with  those  of  the  Burial  Register,  except  in  a  few  instances.  The 
date  of  the  Honourable  James  Scott's  death  is  Feb.  23,  instead  of 
Feb.  25,  1718-19  ;  the  date  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Stanley's  death  is 
given  April  23,  1714 ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, 1742  instead  of  1744. 

In  various  parts  of  the  ancient  and  eastern  end  of  the  vault  the 
officers  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  the  workmen,  engraved  rudely 
their  names,  initials,  and  dates.  None  are  of  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  first  two  are  dated  1683 — the  year  of  Lady  Charlotte  Scott's 
burial. — E.  Donkley,  Walter  Mill  Gerford.  Then  come 

Richard  Charrington,  1684,1  and  three  others,  George  Eogers, 
John  Baily,  T.  E.,  1685 — probably  when  the  vault  was  enlarged 
for  the  Ormond  family.  Next  follow 

1697  (I.  Isum2)  (P.  Row3),  1700  (W.  West4),  and  1704  (W. 
Mill)  (Francis  Bang).  These  dates  do  not  coincide  with  the  dates 
of  the  death  of  any  of  the  occupants. 

THE  WARRANT  FOR  THE   DISINTERMENT   OF  THE 
MAGNATES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

(Extracted  from  '  Collectanea  Topographica  and  Grenealogica,'  vol.  viii.  fol.  152, 
London,  1843.) 

Warrant  under  the  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Secretary  of  State, 
transcribed  from  a  copy  in  the  autograph  of  Nathaniel  Bond  of 
Grange,  Co.  Dorset  (son  and  successor  of  Denis  Bond,  one  of  the 
persons  whose  body  was  ordered  to  be  disinterred),  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  John  Bond  of  Grange,  Esq. 

It  is  his  Majesties  express  pleasure  &  c5mand  that  you  cause  the 
bodies  of  the  severall  persons  undernamed  which  have  been  unwar- 
rantablie  interred  in  Henry  the  7th  and  other  Chappels  and  places 
wthin  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Westminster  since  the  year  1641  to 

1  This  name  occurs  on  the  east  end          8  Also    in    St.  Edward's    Chapel, 
of  the  South  Aisle   of  Henry   VII.'s       1691. 

Chapel,  1688.  *  Several    times    inscribed;    once 

2  This  name   occurs   twice  in   St.  '  Tombshower,'  1698,   in  South  Aisle 
Edward's    Chapel,    1696,   and    else-  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.     He  is  buried 
where.  in  the  dark  entry,  1714. 
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be  forthwith  taken  up  and  buried  in  some  l  place  of  the  churchyard 
adioining  to  ye  said  Church  whereof  you  may  not  fail :     And  for  so 
doing  this  shall  be  yor  warrant.     Dated  at  ye  Court  of  Whitehall, 
Sept.  9,  1661. 
Henry  7th  Chappel. 

Dr  Isack  Dorislaus  Mr-  William  Stroud 

Coll.  Richard  Dean  Mr>  Humphery  Salway 

M™'  Elizabeth  Cromwell  Coll.  Boscawen 

Coll.  Humphery  Mackwoith      Denis  Bond 
Sir  William  Constable  Mrs-  Bradshaw 

MrSt  Desborough  Mr*  Thomas  Haslerick 

Anne  Fleetwood  Coll.  Edward  Popham 

Coll.  Robert  Blake  D*"-  Twiss 

Coll.  John  Mildruin  Thomas  May 

Mr*  John  Pimme  William  Strong 

Steven  Marshall. 

To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Earles  Dean  of  Westminster 
or  in  his  absence  of  ye  Subdean  there. 

(Signed)         EDW.  NICHOLAS. 

THE  MIDDLE  TREAD  AND  BEN  JONSON'S  GRAVESTONE. 

(Communicated  by  Mr.  Poole.) 

In  one  of  the  entries  of  the  burials  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Works' 
Register  there  occurs,  relative  to  the  position  of  the  place  of  an  in- 
terment in  the  Cloisters,  the  quaint  but  expressive  term  l  Middle 
1  Tread.'  This  term,  no  doubt,  applies  to  a  feature  no  longer  trace- 
able there,  which  was  a  central  course  of  stone,  running  along  each 
walk  of  the  Cloisters,  having  squares  placed  diamond-wise  on  either 
side  of  it,  and  a  course  of  square  stones  against  each  wall. 

The  same  arrangement  of  diamonds  and  squares  is  yet  distinctly 
traceable  in  the  two  Ambulatories,  and  in  the  two  aisles  of  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel ;  although  it  is  not  obvious,  because  the  numerous 
interments,  and  the  gravestones,  tombs,  and  vaults  in  those  parts 
have  so  broken  up  the  ancient  pavement,  and  so  little  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  proper  restoration,  that  the  pattern  is  nearly 
obliterated.  These  Middle  Treads  may  have  been  serviceable  in 
guiding  the  processions  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  Nave  and  its  aisles  there  must  originally  have  been  a 

1  The  place  fixed  upon  is  indicated  in  Chapter  IV.  p.  247. 
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similar  pattern ;  but  there  also  the  numerous  graves,  vaults,  and 
gravestones  have  long  since  so  obscured  the  pattern,  that  when  the 
pavement  was  restored,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  then  architect 
either  did  not  observe  or  disregarded  these  smaller  features  of  the 
pavement ;  for  it  is  now  a  monotonous  wilderness  of  squares  laid 
diagonally,  except  in  the  line  of  the  pillars  and  against  the  walls, 
where  square  slabs  are  laid  lengthways. 

In  the  recent  restoration  of  the  pavement  of  the  North  Aisle  of 
the  Choir,  and  in  the  adjacent  "Western  Aisle  of  the  Transept,  the 
feature  of  the  '  Middle  Tread'  was  just  distinguishable;  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect,  it  was  carried  out 
in  the  new  floor,  which  had  become  necessary  from  the  decayed 
and  sunken  state  of  the  old  floor,  and  the  insertion  of  the  iron  pipes 
in  trenches  made  for  the  new  warming  apparatus. 

Wall  of  North  Aisle. 


Outer 
border 


Lozenges 


Middle 
tread 


Lozenges 


Inner 
border. 


A.    Ben  Jonson's  '  18  inches  of  square  ground  on  the  path  of  square  stone. 
The  rest  is  lozenge.' 


This,  no  doubt,  is  intended  in  the  description  of  Ben  Jonson's 
grave  in  l  eighteen  inches  of  square  ground  in  the  Abbey.'  '  He  lies 
'  buried  in  the  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave,  in  the  path  of  square  stone 
1  (the  rest  is  lozenge)  .  ...  in  a  pavement- square  of  blue  marble 
'  about  fourteen  inches  square.'  This  clearly  refers  to  the  small 
stone  which  Dean  Buckland  found  lying  about  (it  having  been  dis- 
placed for  the  new  pavement),  and  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  in 
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the  riser  of  the  stone  seat  adjacent,  and  opposite  to  Ben  Jonson's 
grave.  This  stone  is  exactly  seventeen  inches  wide,  and  has  no 
doubt  been  seventeen  inches  high,  being  the  normal  size  of  all  the 
squares  of  '  Middle  Treads,'  and  also  the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  a 
twelve- inch  square,  which  latter  is  the  normal  size  of  all  the  lozenges. 
It  has  been  reduced  for  some  reason  to  fourteen  inches  high,  and  is 
of  Purbeck  marble,  which,  when  polished  and  undecayed,  is  of  a 
blue  colour. 

Note. — The  eighteenpence  mentioned  as  paid  by  Jack  Young 
was  not  for  the  blue  marble  square  (which  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  ancient  squares  of  the  '  Middle  Tread  '),  but  for  the  cutting 
of  the  inscription — that  is,  eighteenpence  for  the  fifteen  letters. 

There  are  many  twelve-inch  squares  yet  remaining  in  the  Cloisters, 
and  also  seventeen-inch  squares  in  various  parts  of  both  the  Cloisters 
and  Little  Dean's  Yard,  but  they  have  been  relaid  indiscriminately. 
An  old  engraving  represents  the  '  Middle  Tread '  in  the  Nave. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTEE  V. 

Page  541,  add 

V.    PAINTINGS  IN  THE  ABBEY. 

(From  a  Cartulary  of  Westminster  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  GK 

Young.) 

Sequitur  de  renovatoribus  et  benefactoribus  capellaruni  in 
circuitu  infra  ecclesiam  monasterii  Westm'. 

In  primis  Eogerus  Kyrton  et  Johannes  Savery  fecerunt  et  dedi- 
caverunt  altare  Sanctorum  Michaelis  Archangeli  Sancti  Martini  efc 
Omnium  Sanctorum.  Item  idem  Eogerus  cum  aliis  fieri  fecerunt 
clausuram  ejusdem  capelle  pro  x.  ft. 

Willielmus  Souwell  fecit  proximam  capellam  Sancti  Johannis 
Evangeliste.  Et  Domina  Maria  de  Sancto  Paulo  dedit  ymaginem 
alabastri  Beate  Virginis  Marie  ibidem  precium  cum  picttira  volte 
superius  ut  patet  ibidem. 

Ricardus  Merston  prior  fieri  fecit  crucifixum  cum  pertinentiis  in 
claustro  juxta  sedem  Magistri  Noviciorum  pro  xx.  marcis.  Et  idem 
Prior  fieri  fecit  Altare  Sancti  Blasii  cum  pertinentiis  pro  c.  marcis. 

Frater  Eobertus  Herford  fieri  fecit  picturam  Natalis  Domini  in 
claustro  juxta  hostium  hostillarii  versus  cameram  Prioris  pro  xx. 
marcis. 

Frater  Johannes  Northampton  fieri  fecit  picturam  de  judicio  in 
fronte  domus  Capitularis  pro  xj.  marcis.  Item  fieri  fecit  picturam 
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Apocalipsis  pio  iiij.  li  x.  s.  in  Capitulo  nondum  complete.  Et  simi- 
liter  Kaiendare  (xxx.  s.)  in  claustro.  cum  aliis  picturis  (xx.  s.)  ibidem 
ad  hostium  ecclesie  pro  vij.  li. 

Frater  Kicardus  Circestr'  fieri  fecit  picturam  tabule  altaris  (xl.  s.) 
Sancte  Helene  et  ymaginis  Beate  Marie  pro  iiij.  marcis. 

Frater  Johannes  Morton  fieri  fecit  tabulam  (c.  s.)  'Altaris  Beate 
Katerine  cum  pictura  (x.  li.)  ejusdem  etij  ymaginibus  xv.  li.  summa. 
Item  fecit  fieri  ymaginem  Crucifixi  et  beatorum  Martyrum  Thome 
et  Edmundi  cum  pictura  superioris  tabule  ibidem. 

Johannes  Redyng  senior  fieri  fecit  clausuram  Altaris  Sancte 
Trinitatis  pro  xx.  li. 

Frater  Thomas  Peverell'  cum  aliis  fieri  fecit  clausuram  Altaris 
Sancti  Thome  Martyris  antedicti. 

Frater  Johannes  My ry mouth  reclusus  fieri  fecit  picturani  Altaris 
Sancti  Benedict!  pro  xxvj.  s.  viij.  d. 

Frater  Willielmus  Bromeley  fieri  fecit  picturam  frontis  Altaris 
Sancti  Nicholai  pro  xl.  s.  ac  eciam  picturam  ymaginum  Sancti 
Nicholai  et  Sancti  Laurencii  pro. 

Willielmus  de  Reliquiis  fieri  fecit  ymaginem  Beate  Marie  Magda- 
lene ad  pedes  tumbe  Cardinalis  pro  x.  s.  Et  Lodowicus  de  Britailx 
de  novo  fecit  eandem  ymaginem  depingi  tempore  Regis  E.  iiij. 

Frater  Johannes  Feryng  dedit  pro  sustentacione  unius  lampadis 
ibidem  imperpetuum  x.  marcas  liberatas  fratri  Petro  Combe  qui  de 
dictis  denariis  fecit  novum  redditum  ex  opposite  Crucem  de  Caryng, 
valoris  1.  s. 

Jacobus  Palmer  clericus  domini  Regis  E.  iij  fieri  fecit  clausuram 
et  totum  apparatum  Altaris  Sancti  Andree  cum  pictura  ejusdem  ubi 
et  ipse  postea  sepultus  est.  Item  Edwardus  Kyrton  Abbas  ibidem 
tumulatus  postea  de  novo  renovavit  eandem  capellam. 

Frater  Johannes  London'  postea  reclusus,  et  frater  J.  Northampton 
fieri  fecerunt  picturam  superioris  tabule  Altaris  Sancti  Johannis 
Baptiste  pro. 

Frater  Johannes  Sutton  fieri  fecit  picturam  dedicationis  ecclesie 
Westm'  cum  censuris  scriptis  ad  Altare  Sancti  Pauli.  Et  similiter 
picturam  ad  tabulam  Regis  Sancti  Seberti  pro. 


VI.  RELICS  LENT  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

A  religiousse  gent  e  ses  chers  amis  en  dieu  le  Priour  e  le  Covent 
cle  Weimouster  Maud  de  Clare  Contesse  de  Gloucestre  et  de  Hert- 
ford saluz  en  Jehsu  Crist.  Sirez  nous  vous  prions  trescherernent 
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que  vous  ne  voillez  avoir  a  mal  la  longe  demeore  nostre  cher  e  bien 
ame  en  dieu  Daunz  Henri  vostre  freire  en  nostre  compaignie,  einz 
le  eut  voillez  tenir  a  excuse,  gar  sacliez  sires  que  del  suffrer  a  partir 
de  nous  od  la  relique  dount  vous  nous  avez  ese  un  long  temps, 
vostre  chere  merci,  avant  que  nostre  estat  fust  autre  qil  nest  uncore, 
nous  serreit  un  graunt  descoufort,  la  quel  chose  esperrons  que 
entre  vous  nel  desirez  point.  Sirez  nostre  Seignour  vous  eit  en  sa 
garde.  Escrite  a  Kaerlion  le  viij.  jour  de  Juyl. 
(Circa  A.D.  1290-1300.) 

VII, 

In  one  of  the  account-books,  dated  1485,  are  references  to  'the 
'  comforting  pills,'  and  '  the  ointment  for  the  loins,'  and  the  '  hippo- 
'  eras  '  for  the  use  of  the  Abbot ;  also  to  '  the  tiling  of  the  anchorite's 
'  house.' 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  GRAVE  OF 
KING  JAMES  I. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  interest  of  a  great  national  ceme- 
tery like  Westminster  Abbey  depends,  in  great  measure,  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  exact  spots  where  the  illustrious  dead 
repose.  Strange  to  say,  this  was  not  so  easy  to  ascertain 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  some  of  the  instances  where 
certainty  was  most  to  be  desired.  Not  only,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  has  no  monument,  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  been  raised  over  any  regal  grave,  but  the  royal  The  royal 
vaults  were  left  without  any  name  or  mark  to  indicate  their 
position.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  Georgian  vault  in  the  The  vault 
centre  of  the  Chapel,  and  that  of  Charles  II.  in  the  south 
aisle,  the  complete  and  exact  representation  in  printed  works, 
and  in  the  Burial  Registers,  left  no  doubt ;  and  over  these 
accordingly,  in  1866,  for  the  first  time,  the  names  of  the 
Royal  personages  were  inscribed  immediately  above  the  sites 
of  their  graves. 
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It  also  happened  that  both  of  these  vaults  had  been  visited 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Whilst  the  Georgian  vault  had 
been  seen  in  1837,  when  it  was  opened  by  Dean  Milman,1 
for  the  removal  of  an  infant  child  of  the  King  of  Hanover ; 
the  vault  of  Charles  II.  was  accidentally  disclose'd  in  1867, 
in  the  process  of  laying  down  the  apparatus  for  warming  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

The  vault         In  removing  for  this  purpose  the  rubbish  under  the  floor 
II.  of  the  fourth  or  eastern  bay  of  the  south  stalls  a  brick  arch 

was  found.  From  its  position  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
the  entrance  to  a  vault  made  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
monument  of  General  Monk,  as  well  as  of  the  stalls  of  the 
eastern  bays  in  1725.  A  small  portion  of  the  brickwork  was 
removed,  so  as  to  effect  an  entrance  sufficiently  large  to 
crawl  in  a  horizontal  posture  into  the  vault. 

There  was  an  incline  toward  the  south,  ending  on  a  flight 
of  five  steps  terminating  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  Under- 
neath a  barrel  vault  of  stone,  laid  as  close  as  possible,  side 
by  side,  and  filling  the  whole  space  of  the  lower  chamber 
from  east  to  west,  were  the  coffins  of  Charles  II.,  Mary  II., 


1  See  Chapter  III.  There  is  an  George  II.,  nearly  all  the  marble  was 
interesting  description  of  this  vault  in  necessarily  taken  up,  much  of  it  must 
Knight's  Windsor  Guide  (1825),  pp.  have  been  broken  and  otherwise  in- 
187,  188,  as  seen  on  the  removal  of  jured.  (This  has  been  found  experi- 
Prince  Alfred  and  Prince  Octavius.  mentally  to  be  the  unavoidable  con- 
In  connexion  with  this  vault  it  may  sequence  of  removing  any  of  the 
be  remarked  that  the  central  part  of  pavement.)  In  order  to  utilise  the 
the  marble  floor  is  unlike  the  ends  parts  that  were  so  injured,  it  would 
cast  and  west.  Perhaps  the  following  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
conjecture  (furnished  by  Mr.  Poole)  broken  lozenges,  and  thereby  alter 
may  explain  this  irregularity.  Pre-  the  design.  Therefore,  the  original 
suming  that  in  1699,  when,  as  re-  uninjured  lozenges  were  relaid  at  each 
corded  on  the  pavement,  it  was  ar-  end,  and  the  broken  ones  reduced  and 
ranged  for  Prebendary  Killigrew,  the  relaid  to  what  was  necessarily  a  dif- 
whole  of  the  area  was  formed  of  ferent  design,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
the  same  large  lozenges  of  black  and  and  above  the  direct  descent  into  the 
white  marble  as  are  now  at  the  ends  vault.  The  number  of  reduced  lozenges 
only,  and  that  in  1737,  when  the  nearly  coincides  with  the  original 
large  vault  was  formed  by  King  number  of  large  lozenges  displaced. 
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William  III.,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  Anne,1  with 
the  usual  urns  at  the  feet,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 

(1)  COFFIN-PLATE  OF  KING  CHARLES  II. 

Depositum 
Augustissimi  et  Serenissimi  Principis 

Carol!  Secundi, 
Auglise,  Scotise,  Francise  et  Hibernise  Kegis, 

Fidei  Defensoris,  &c. 

Obiit  sexto  die  Febr  anno  Dnl  1684, 

JEtatis  suse  quinquagesi  mo  quinto, 

Eegnique  sui  tricesimo  septimo. 

(2)  COFFIN-PLATE  OF  QUEEN  MAEY  II. 

Maria  Eegina 

Gulielmi  III. 

M.B.   F.H.E.   F.D. 

Conjux  et  Eegni  Consors 

Obiit  A.  E.  vi. 

A.D.  MDCXCIV.  Dec.  xxvm. 

JEt.  xxxn. 


On  the  urn  :- 


Depositnm 
Eeginse  Mariae  II. 

Uxoris 
Gxiilielmi  III. 


GENERAL 
MONUMENT 
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plan  in  Dart's  'Westminster  Abbey.'  The  wooden  cases 
were  decayed,  and  the  metal  fittings  to  their  tops,  sides,  and 
angles  were  mostly  loose  or  fallen.  The  lead  of  some  of  the 
coffins,  especially  that  of  Charles  II.,  was  much  corroded ; 
and  in  this  case  the  plate  had  thus  fallen  sideways  into  the 
interior  of  the  coffin.  The  inscriptions  were  examined  and 
found  to  agree  almost  exactly  with  those  in  the  Burial  books, 
and  with  those  in  Neale's  '  Westminster  Abbey.'  The  plates 

(3)  COFFIN-PLATE  OF  WILLIAM  III. 

Giilielmus  III. 

Dei  Gra: 
M.B.  F.H.K.  F.D. 

Obiit  A.K.  xiv. 

A.D.  MDCCI.     Mar.  vin. 

JEt.  LII.  iueunte. 

(4)  COFFIN-PLATE  OF  PKINCE  GEORGE  OF  DENMARK. 

Depositum  Franciae,  et   Hiberniae  Reginse,  Fidei 

Illustrissimi   et   Celsissimi  Principis  Defensoris,  &c.  Mariti  praecharissimi : 

Georgii,  Daniae  et  Norvegiae,  necnon  omnium  Reginse  exercituum  tarn  mari 

Gothorum   et  Vandalorum  Principis  quam  terris  Praefecti  Supremi,  Magnae 

Hereditarii  Slesveci  Holsatige,   Stor-  Britannise  et  Hibernise,  &c.     Summi 

marise  Dithmarsise  et  Cumbrise  ducis,  Admiralli,  Regalis  Castri  Dubris  Con- 

Oldenburgi  Delmenhorsti  et  Caudaliae  stabularii  et  Gubernatoris,  ac  Quinque 

Comitis:  Ockinghamise  Baronis,  Seren-  Portuum  Custodis,  Regiae  Majestati  a 

issimi  ac  Potentissimi  Christiani,  ejus  sanctioribus  consiliis,    nobilissimique 

nominis  Quinti,  nuper  Daniae  et  Nor-  Ordinis  Aurese   Periscelidis   Equitis. 

vegise,  &c.  Regis  Fratris  unici :  ac  Se-  Nati  Hafniae,  DaniseMetrop.il.  Aprilis 

renissimaeetExcellentissimse  Principis  1653,  Denati  Kensingtoniae  28  Octo- 

Annse,  Dei  gratia  Magnss  Britannise,  bris  1708,  setatis  suse  56. 

(5)  COFFIN-PLATE  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Depositum 

Serenissimse  Potentissimse  et 

Excellentissimse  Principis  Annas 

Dei  Gratia  Magnae  Britanuise 

Francias  et  Hibernise  Reginae 

Fidei  Defensoris  &c. 
Natse  in  Palatio  Sti.  Jacobi  die 

Februarii  166|,  denatse 
Kensingtonise  primo  die  Augusti 

1714,  setatis  suae  quinqua- 
gesimo,  regnique  decirno  tertio. 
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are  of  copper  gilt,  except  that  of  Charles  II.,  which  is  of  solid 
silver.  The  ornamental  metal  fittings  are  expensively  and 
tastefully  wrought,  especially  those  of  Queen  Mary. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  William  III.  and  his  Queen,  in  which,  doubtless 
by  the  King's  wish,  the  barest  initials  were  deemed  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  grandest  titles,  and  to  contrast  this  with  the 
elaborate  details  concerning  the  insignificant  consort  of  Queen 
Anne. 

This  accidental  disclosure  was  the  only  opportunity  which 
had  been  obtained  of  verifying  the  exact  positions  of  any 
of  the  Eoyal  graves;  and  the  process  of  placing  inscrip- 
tions in  the  other  parts  of  the  Chapel  was  suspended,  from 
the  uncertainty  which  was  encountered  at  almost  every 
turn. 

It  was  in  the  close  of  1868,  that  Mr.  Doyne  C.  Bell,  of  the 
Privy  Purse  Office,  Buckingham  Palace,  who  was  engaged  in 
an  investigation  of  the  Eoyal  interments,  called  my  attention 
to  the  singular  discrepancies  of  the  narratives  and  documents 
relating  to  the  grave  of  James  I.  and  his  Queen.  According  Perplexity 
to  Keepe,1  writing  in  1 681,  only  fifty-six  years  after  the  burial  J^SJJ? 
of  James,  they  were  interred  together  '  in  a  vault  on  the  of  James  L 
'  north  side  of  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  VII.'  Crull,2  in 
1722,  repeats  the  same  statement.  Dart,  in  1723,  is  more 
precise,  but  not  consistent  with  himself.  In  one  passage3  he 
describes  them  as  '  deposited  in  a  vault  at  the  east  end  of 
f  the  north  aisle '  (apparently  beside  the  monuments  of  their 
two  infant  daughters) ;  in  another,4  that  they  '  rest  in  a  vault 
'  by  the  old  Duke  of  Buckingham's  [Sheffield's]  tomb,'  he 
writes,  '  8  ft.  10  in.  long,  4  ft.  1  in.  wide,  3  ft.  high.'  The  urn 
of  Anne  of  Denmark  he  describes  as  being  in  Monk's  vault, 
and  conjectures  that  it  was  '  placed  there  when  this  vault  was 

1  P.  103.  2  P.  113.  3  I.  p.  167.  4  II.  p.  54. 
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'  opened  for  the  bones  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother.'  The 
Great  Wardrobe  Accounts  speak  generally  of  their  interment 
in  Henry  VIL's  Chapel — but  with  no  specific  information, 
except  what  is  furnished  by  an  account  ( For  labour  and 
'  charges  in  opening  the  vault  wherein  His  Majesty's  body  is 
'  laid,  and  for  taking  down  and  setting  up  again  the  next 
'partition  in  the  Choir,  and  divers  great  pews  of  wainscot 
'  and  divers  other  seats.'  These  arrangements  seemed  to 
point  to  the  north  aisle,  where  the  partitions  might  have  been 
removed  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  coffins.  The  MSS. 
records  at  the  Heralds'  College,  usually  so  precise,  are 
entirely  silent  as  to  the  spot  of  the  King's  interment,  but 
state  that  the  Queen  was  buried  in  (  a  little  chapel  at  the 
*  top  of  the  stairs  leading  into  King  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 

f  called '  (and  here  the  clerk,  having  carefully  ruled  two 

pencil  lines  in  order  to  insert  the  correct  description  of  the 
chapel,  has  left  them  blank). 

These  accounts,  though  provokingly  vague,  all  pointed 
to  a  vault  common  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chapel,  though  diverging  in  their  indica- 
tions either  of  a  vault  at  the  entrance  of  the  north  aisle ;  or 
at  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle ;  or  in  the  chapel  by  the 
Sheffield  monument.  The  only  statement  to  the  contrary 
was  one  brief  line  in  the  Abbey  register,  to  the  effect  that 
King  James  I.  was  buried  '  in  King  Henry  VII.'s  vault.' 
Even  this  was  contradicted  by  an  entry  in  1718,  apparently 
indicating  the  place  of  the  coffin  of  Anne  of  Denmark  as 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel,  in  a  vault  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  given  in  Dart.  Therefore  when  com- 
pared with  the  printed  narratives,  this  meagre  record  was 
naturally  thought  to  indicate  nothing  more  than  either 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  generally,  or  else  some  spot  at  the 
north-east,  adjoining  the  Tudor  vault,  where,  accordingly, 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  reconciling  the  conflicting  state- 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TOMB  OF  HENRY  VII,  AS  SEEN  ON  OPENING  OF  THE  VAULT 
FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  GEORGE  SCHARF,  ESQ  , 
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meats,  the  names  of  James  I.  and  his  Queen  had  in  1866 
been  corijecturally  placed.  When,  however,  my  attention 
was  thus  more  closely  called  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  several 
records,  I  determined  to  take  the  opportunity  of  resolving 
this  doubt  with  several  others,  arising,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, from  the  absence  of  epitaphs  or  precise  records.  In 
the  anticipation  of  some  such  necessity,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  accordance  with  the  long-established  usage  of  the  Abbey, 
as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  responsibility 
devolving  on  the  guardian  of  the  Royal  Tombs,  I  had  three 
years  before  entered  into  communication  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  obtained  from  him  a  general  ap- 
proval of  any  investigation  which  historical  research  might 
render  desirable.  I  further  received  the  sanction  on  this 
occasion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  also  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  as  representing  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  charge  of  the  Royal  monuments.  The  excavations  were 
made  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Poole,  the  master  mason  of  the  Abbey,  on  the  spots 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  result. 

The  first  attempt  was  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
Henry  VII.'s  tomb,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been 
selected  as  the  most  probable  site  of  the  grave  of  Jarnes  I. 
The  marble  pavement  was  lifted  up,  and  immediately  dis-  The  Argyll 
closed  a  spacious  vault,  with  four  coffins.  But  they  proved 
to  be  those  of  the  great  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  Duchess,  side 
by  side ;  and  resting  on  them,  of  their  daughters,  Caroline 
Campbell,  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  and  Mary  Coke,  widow  of 
Viscount  Coke,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.1 

1  These  are  the  two  daughters  men-  Caroline.     Mary  was  the  lively  little 

tioned  in  '  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.'  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  taunted 

Caroline    was   the   one   whom    Mrs.  her   father  with   the   recollection  of 

Glass  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Sheriff  Muir;  and  who,  at  the  extreme 

Jeannie  Deans,  when  she  said  that  a  age  of  eighty-one,  was  the  last  of  the 

lady  had  appeared   of  the    name  of  family  interred  in  the  vault  in  1811. 
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This  discovery,  whilst  it  was  the  first  check  to  the  hope  of 
verifying  the  grave  of  James  I.,  was  not  without  its  own 
importance,  even  irrespectively  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  illustrious  family  whose  remains  were  thus  disclosed. 
The  Burial  Eegister  described  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  having 
been  originally  interred  in  the  Ormond  vault,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  a  vault  of  his  own.  This  vault  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Sheffield  Chapel  close  by. 
But  it  now  appeared  that  when  the  Sheffield  vault  was  filled 
and  closed,  and  the  steps  leading  to  it  had  become  useless, 
the  Argyll  vault  was  made  in  their  place.1 

The  search  was  now  continued  in  the  space  between 
Henry  VII.'s  tomb  and  the  Villierg'  Chapel ;  but  the  ground 
was  found  to  be  unoccupied  and  apparently  undisturbed. 
Westward  and  southward,  however,  three  vaults  were  dis- 
covered, two  lying  side  by  side  opposite  the  eastern  bay  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  one  having  a  descent  of  steps  under  the 
floor  opposite  the  adjoining  bay.  The  vaults  were  covered 
with  brick  arches,  and  the  descent  with  Purbeck  stone  slabs. 
That  nearest  to  the  dais  west  of  Henry  VII.'s  tomb,  which 
it  partly  underlies,  was  found  to  contain  one  coffin  of  lead 
rudely  shaped  to  the  human  form,  and  attached  to  it  was 
the  silver  plate  containing  the  name  and  title  of  Elizabeth 
Claypole,  the  favourite  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This 
exactly  tallied  with  the  description  given  in  the  Burial  Book 
discovered  by  Dean  Bradford  in  1728.2  The  lead  coffin  is  in 


1  It  is  curious  that  the  coffin  of 
the  Duke  is  placed  on  the  northern, 
instead  of  the  southern,  or  dexter 
side ;  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  the 
Duchess  was  interred  before  the  re- 
moval of  his  coffin  from  the  Ormond 
vault.  The  walls  are  brick,  and  the 
covering  stone  only  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  lead  coffin  of 
the  first  interment  is  divested  of  its 


wooden  case,  that  of  the  second  partly 
so ;  but  the  two  upper  coffins  with 
the  velvet  coverings  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

2  In  1866,  on  first  studying  the 
Burial  Books  of  the  Abbey,  I  had 
been  startled  to  find,  on  a  torn  leaf, 
under  the  date  of  1728,  the  following 
entry :  '  Taken  off  a  silver  plate  to  a 
1  lead  coffin,  and  fixed  on  again  by 
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good  order,  and  the  silver  plate  perfect.  The  letters  in  the 
inscription  exactly  resemble  those  on  the  plate  torn  from  her 
father's  coffin,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl  De  Grey.1 

The  vault2  of  Elizabeth  Claypole  was  probably  made  ex- 
pressly to  receive  her  remains ;  and  it  may  be  that,  from 
its  isolation,  it  escaped  notice  at  the  time  of  the  general 
disinterment  in  1661.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ad- 
joining vaults  were  quite  empty,  and  until  now  quite  un- 


4  order  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bradford,  Bishop  discovered,  forced  off,  and  endeavoured 
'  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  West-  to  conceal  the  plate.  The  clerk  of 
'  minster.'  The  inscription  is  then  the  works,  Mr.  Fidoe,  took  it  from 
given  in  English,  and  the  following  them  and  delivered  it  to  the  Dean 
notice  is  added : — '  N.B. — The  said  [erroneously  called  Dr.  Pearce],  who 
'  Tx>dy  lays  at  the  end  of  the  step  of  said  he  should  not  take  anything  that 
'  the  altar,  on  the  north  side,  between  had  been  deposited  with  the  illus- 
'  the  step  and  the  stalls.'  trious  dead,  and  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
in accordance  with  this  indication,  placed.  The  authority  was  Noble's 
the  name  was  inscribed  on  the  stone  '  friend,  Dr.  Longmete,  who  had  it 
in  1867.  Since  discovering  this,  by  '  from  Mr.  Fidoe  himself.' 
a  reference  of  Colonel  Chester  to  '  The  actual  inscription  is  as  fol- 
Noble's  Cromwell,  i.  140  (3rd  ed.),  I  lows,  and  exactly  agrees  with  the 
found  the  same  inscription  in  Latin,  transcript  in  Noble,  with  the  exception 
with  the  additional  fact  that  in  1725,  of  equitis  for  cquitvyi,  which  arose 
during  alterations  previous  to  the  first  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  old 
installation  of  the  Bath,  the  workmen  characters  : — 

Depositum 

Illustrissimse  Dominse  D.  Elizabethse  nuper  uxoris  Honoratissimi 
Domini  Johannis  Claypoole, 

Magistri  Equitum 

necnon  Filise  Secundse 

Serenissimi  et  Celsissimi 

Principis 

Oliveri,  Dei  Gratia 
Anglise,  Scotiae,  et  Hibernise, 

&c. 
Protectoris. 

Obiit 
Apud  JEdes  Hamptonienses 

Sexto  die  Augusti 

Anno  setatis  suse  Vicesimo  Octavo 

Annoque  Domini 

1658. 

2  The   wooden    centering   used   in       had  been   left   in   it  and  hud  fallen 
forming  the  last  section  of  the  vault       down. 
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known.  Probably  they  were  made  in  the  time  of  Dean 
Bradford,  as  indicated  by  the  Register  of  1728,  perhaps  for 
the  Royal  Family ;  but  when,  at  the  death  of  the  Queen  of 
George  II.,  in  1737,  the  extensive  Georgian  vault  was  con- 
structed, these,  having  become  superfluous,  may  then  have 
been  forgotten. 

Vault  of  It  was  now  determined  to  investigate  the  ground  in  the 
Denmark.  Sheffield  Chapel,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  Argyll  vault.  Although,  as  has  been  seen,  the  MS. 
records  in  Heralds'  College  distinctly  state  that  Anne  of 
Denmark  was  buried  in  a  little  chapel  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  leading  into  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  there  was  a  memo- 
randum in  the  Abbey  Burial  Book,  dated  1718,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Queen  was  buried  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Chapel.  The  pavement,  which  had 
evidently  been  disturbed  more  than  once,  was  removed,  and 
a  slight  quantity  of  loose  earth  being  scraped  away  below 
the  surface,  at  a  few  inches  the  stone  covering  to  a  vault 
was  found.  A  plain  brick  vault  beneath  was  disclosed  of 
dimensions  precisely  corresponding  with  the  description 
given  by  Dart,  as  the  vault  of  James  I.  and  his  consort.  And 
alone,  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  space,  lay  a  long  leaden 
coffin  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  body,  on  which  was  a  plate 
of  brass,  with  an  inscription1  exactly  coinciding  with  that 

1         Serenissima 

Regina  Anna 

Jacobi,  Magnse  Britannise 

Francise  et  Hibernise  Regis, 

Conjux,  Frederic!  Secundi 

Regis  Danise  Norvigiae 

Vandalorum  et  Gothorum,  filia, 

Christiani  IIII  soror  ac  multorum 

Principium  mater,  hie  deponitur. 

Obiit  apud  Hampton  Court,  anno 

Salutis  MDCXVIII,  mi  Nonas 

Martis.  anno  Nata  XLIII 

Menses  mi 

dies  xvin 
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in  the  Burial  Book  of  17 18,1  and  giving  at  length  the  style 
and  title  of  Anne  of  Denmark. 

The  wooden  case  had  wholly  gone,  and  there  were  no 
remains  of  velvet-cloth  or  nails.  The  vault  appeared  to  have 
been  carefully  swept  out,  and  all  decayed  materials  removed, 
perhaps  in  1718,  when  the  inscription  was  copied  into  the 
Abbey  Kegister,  and  the  measurement  of  the  vault  taken, 
which  Dart  has  recorded;  or  even  in  1811,  when  the 
adjoining  Argyll  vault  was  last  opened,  when  the  stone  (a 
Yorkshire  flag  landing2)  which  covered  the  head  of  the 
vault,  may  have  been  fixed ;  and  when  some  mortar,  which 
did  not  look  older  than  fifty  years,  may  have  fallen  on  the 
coffin-plate.  The  length  of  the  leaden  chest  (6  feet  7  inches) 
was  interesting,  as  fully  corroborating  the  account  of  the 
Queen's  remarkable  stature.  There  was  a  small  hole  in  the 
coffin,  attributable  to  the  bursting  and  corrosion  of  the  lead, 
which  appeared  also  to  have  collapsed  over  the  face  and 
body.  The  form  of  the  knees  was  indicated. 

On  examining  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  this  vault,  it 
was  evident  that  the  brickwork  had  been  broken  down,  and 
a  hole  had  been  made,  as  if  there  had  been  an  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  any  other  vault  existed  to  the  westward. 
The  attempt  seems  to  have  been  soon  abandoned,  for  the 
aperture  was  merely  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth.  It  had 
been  filled  in  with  loose  earth.  On  turning  out  and  ex- 
amining this,  two  leg-bones  and  a  piece  of  a  skull  were  found. 
It  was  thought,  and  is  indeed  possible,  that  these  had  been 
thrown  there  by  accident,  either  when  the  Parliamentary3 
troops  occupied  the  Chapel,  or  on  either  of  the  more  recent 
occasions  already  noticed.  But  in  the  contemplation  of  this 

1  It  had  probably  been  opened  with  2  These  Yorkshire  stones  have  only 

a   view   of    interring   Lady    Mansel,  been  in  use  during  the  present  cen- 

whose  burial  (in  the  Ormond  vault)  tury. 

immediately   precedes   the   notice   of  3  Chapter  III.  p.  188  ;  Chapter  IV. 

the  Queen's  coffin.  p.  245. 

K  2 
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vault,  evidently  made  for  two  persons,  and  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  printed  accounts, 
the  King  himself  was  buried  with  the  Queen,  the  question 
arose  with  additional  force  what  could  have  become  of  his 
remains ;  and  the  thought  occurred  to  more  than  one  of  the 
spectators,  that  when  the  Chapel  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers,  some  of  those  concerned  may  well 
have  remembered  the  spot  where  the  last  sovereign  had  been 
buried  with  so  much  pomp,  and  may  have  rifled  his  coffin, 
leaving  the  bare  vault  and  the  few  bones  as  the  relics  of 
the  first  Stuart  King. 

With  so  strange  and  dark  a  conclusion  as  the  only  alter- 
native, it  was  determined  to  push  the  enquiry  in  every 
locality  which  seemed  to  afford  any  likelihood  of  giving  a 
more  satisfactory  solution.  The  first  attempt  was  naturally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Queen's  grave.  A  wall  was 
found  immediately  to  the  east,  which,  on  being  examined, 
opened  into  a  vault  containing  several  coffins.  For  a 
moment  it  was  thought  that  the  King,  with  possibly  some 
other  important  personages,  was  discovered.  But  it  proved 
Sheffield  to  be  only  the  vault  of  the  Sheffield  family  at  the  base  of 
the  Sheffield  monument.1  The  discovery  was  a  surprise, 
because  the  Burial  Kegister  spoke  of  them  as  deposited  in 
the  Orrnond  vault.2  The  coffins  were  those  of  the  first3 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire  and  three  of  their 
children,  and  also  the  second  and  last  Duke,  at  '  whose 
'  death,  lamented  by  4Atterbury  arid  Pope,  and  yet  more 
'  deeply  by  his  fantastic  mother,  all  the  titles  of  his  family 
'  became  extinct/  the  vault  was  walled  up,  although  '  where 
'  the  steps  were  there  was  room  for  eight  more.'5  This  c  room' 

1  This  vault  (from  the  absence  of      buried  in  the  Ormond  vault,  and  after- 
an  escape  air-pipe  through  the  cover-       wards  removed  to  this  one. 

ing)  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  3  See  Chapter  IV.  pp.  268-270. 

atmosphere  was  impure.  4  See  Chapter  IV.  pp.  268-270. 

2  Perhaps   the  Duke  was   at  first  5  Burial  Register. 
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was  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  Argyll  family,  as  before 
stated. 

Amongst  the  places  of  sepulture  which  it  was  thought 
possible  that  James  I.  might  -have  selected  for  himself  was 
the  grave  which  with  so  much  care  he  had  selected  for  his 
mother,  on  the  removal  of  her  remains  from  Peterborough 
to  Westminster;  and  as  there  were  also  some  contradictory 
statements  respecting  the  interments  in  her  vault,  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  entry  by  removing  the  stones  on 
the  south  side  of  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel,  among 
which  one  was  marked  WAY.  This  led  to  an  ample  flight  Vault  of 

TVT 

of  stone  steps,  trending  obliquely  under  the  Queen  of  Scots'   Queeii  of 
tomb.     Immediately  at  the  foot  of  these  steps  appeared  a  Scots- 
large  vault  of  brick  12Jft.  long,  7  ft.  wide,  and  6ft.  high. 
A  startling,  it  may  almost  be  said  an  awful,  scene  presented 
itself.     A  vast  pile  of  leaden   coffins  rose  from   the  floor ; 
some  of  full  stature,  the  larger  number  varying  in  form 
from  that  of  the  full-grown  child  to  the  merest  infant,  con- 
fusedly  heaped    upon   the   others,    whilst   several   urns   of 
various   shapes   were    tossed    about    in   irregular   positions 
throughout  the  vault. 

The  detailed  account  of  this  famous  sepulchre  given  by 
Crull  and  Dart  at  once  facilitated  the  investigation  of  this 
chaos  of  royal  mortality.  This  description,  whilst  needing 
correction  in  two  or  three  points,  was,  on  the  whole,  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  first  distinct  object  that  arrested  the  attention  was  a 
coffin  in  the  north-west  corner,  roughly  moulded  according 
to  the  human  form  and  face.     It  could  not  be  doubted  to  be 
that  of  l  Henry  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.     The  lead  of  the  Henry 
head  was  shaped  into  rude  features,  the  legs  and  arms  indi-  Wales 
cated,  even  to  the  forms  of  the  fingers  and  toes.     On  the 

1  See  Chapter  III.  p.  186. 
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breast  was  soldered  a  leaden  case  evidently  containing  the 
heart,  and  below  were  his  initials,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
feathers,  and  the  date  of  his  death  (1612).  In  spite  of  the 
grim1  and  deformed  aspect,  occasioned  by  the  irregular  col- 
lapsing of  the  lead,  there  was  a  lifelike  appearance  which 
seemed  like  an  endeavour  to  recall  the  lamented  heir  of  so 
much  hope. 

Next,  along  the  north  wall,  were  two  coffins,  much  com- 
pressed and  distorted  by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  four 
or  five  lesser  coffins  heaped  upon  them.  According  to 
CrulJ's  account,  the  upper  one  of  these  two  was  that  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  lower  that  of  Arabella  Stuart.  But  sub- 
sequent investigation  led  to  the  reversal  of  this  conclusion. 
No  plate  could  be  found  on  either.  But  the  upper  one  was 
much  broken,  and  the  bones,  especially  the  skull,  turned  on 
one  side,  were  distinctly  visible  —thus  agreeing  with  CrulPs 
account  of  the  coffin  of  Arabella  Stuart.  The  lower  one  was 
saturated  with  pitch,  and  Was  deeply  compressed  by  the 
weight  above,  but  the  lead  had  not  given  way.  It  was  of  a 
more  solid  and  stately  character,  and  was  shaped  to  meet  the 
form  of  the  body  like  another  presently  to  be  noticed,  which 
would  exactly  agree  with  the  age  and  rank  of  Mary  Stuart. 
The  difficulty  of  removing  the  whole  weight  of  the  chest 
would  of  itself  have  proved  a  bar  to  any  closer  examination. 
But,  in  fact,  it  was  felt  not  to  be  needed  for  any  purpose  of 
historical  verification,  and  the  presence  of  the  fatal  coffin 
which  had  received  the  headless  corpse  at  Fotheringay  was 
sufficiently  affecting,  without  endeavouring  to  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  its  mournful  contents.2  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  this,  and  this  alone,  must  be  the  coffin  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  Its  position  by  the  north  wall ;  close  to  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  must  have  been  laid  here  a  few 


A  cast  was  taken  and  is  preserved.         2  See  Chapter  III.  p.  184. 
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months  after  her  removal  hither  from  Peterborough;  its 
peculiar  form ;  its  suitableness  in  age  and  situation,  were 
decisive  as  to  the  fact.  On  the  top  of  this  must  have  been 
laid  Arabella  Stuart  in  her  frail  and  ill-constructed  recep- 
tacle. And  thus  for  many  years,  those  three  alone  (with 
the  exception  of  Charles  I.'s  two  infant  children1)  occupied 
the  vault.  Then  came  the  numerous  funerals  immediately 
after  the  Restoration.  Henry  of  Oatlands2  lies  underneath  Henry  of 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  There  is  no  plate,  but  the  smaller  Oatlauds- 
size  of  the  coffin,  and  its  situation,  coincide  with  the 
printed  description.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  whilst  Mary 
lies  in  her  original  position,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  must 
have  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  by  her  side,  and  re- 
moved to  his  present  position  when  the  introduction  of  the 
two  larger  coffins  now  occupying  the  centre  necessitated 
his  removal  farther  north.  Of  these  two  larger  coffins,  the 
printed  account  identified  the  lower  one  as  that  of  Mary,  MarJ  of 

Orange. 

Princess  of  Orange ;   the   plate   affixed   to  the   upper  one 
proved  it  to  contain  Prince  Eupert,  whose  exact  place  in  the 
Chapel  had  been  hitherto  unknown.     Next  to  them,  against 
the  south  wall,  were  again  two  large  coffins,  of  which  the 
lower  one,  in  like  manner  by  the  printed  account,  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  that  of  Anne  Hyde,  James  II.'s  first  wife,  and  Anne 
that  above  was  recognised  by  the  plate,  still  affixed,  to  be  that 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.3     Her  brother  Henry  in  Elizabeth 
his  last  hours  had  cried  out,  (  Where  is  my  dear  sister?'  and  mia>° 
she  had  vainly  endeavoured,  disguised  as  a  page,  to  force 
herself  into  his  presence.     Fifty  eventful  years  passed  away, 

1  See  Chapter  III.  p.  188.     These  Mary  (or  as  he  by  a  slip  calls  her 
could  not  be  identified.  Elizabeth)  of  Orange.     This,  perhaps, 

2  For  Henry  of  Oatlands,  Mary  of  was   her   original   position,  and    she 
Orange,   Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  and  may  have  been   subsequently  placed 
Prince  Eupert,  see  Chapter  III.  p.  199.  upon  Anne  Hyde's  coffin,  in  order  to 

3  In  Crull's  account,  Elizabeth  of  make  room  for  her  son  Eupert. 
Bohemia   is  described  as  resting  on 
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The  chil- 
dren of 
James  II. 


and  of 
Anne. 


and  she  was  laid  within  a  few  feet  of  him  in  this  —  their  last 
home. 

Spread  over  the  surface  of  these  more  solid  structures  lay 
the  small  coffins,  often  hardly  more  than  cases,  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  that  unhappy  family,  doomed,  as  this 
gloomy  chamber  impressed  on  all  who  saw  it,  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  doom — infant  after  infant  fading  away  which 
might  else  have  preserved  the  race — first,  the  ten1  children 
of  James  II.,  including  one  whose  existence  was  unknown 
before — 'James  Darnley,  natural  son,'2  and  then  eighteen 
children  of  Queen  Anne;  of  whom  one  alone  required  the 
receptacle  of  a  full-grown  child — William  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
His  coffin  lay  on  that  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  and  had  to 
be  raised  in  order  to  read  the  plate  containing  her  name. 

Of  these  most  of  the  plates  had  been  preserved,  and  (with 
the  exception  of  James  Darnley 3  and  Prince  Rupert4)  were 

ters  patent  of  James  II.  to  her  daugh- 
ter Catherine,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Buckinghamshire,  after  the  date  of 
the  death  of  James  Darnley. 


1  See  Chapter  III.  p.  196. 

2  Mr.  Doyne  Bell  suggests  to  me 


that  this  child  was  the  son  of  Cathe- 
rine Sedley,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
name  of  Darnley  was  granted  by  let- 

*  COFFIN-PLATE  OF  JAMES  DARNLEY. 

James  Darnley 

natural  sonn  to  King  James  ye  second. 
Departed  this  life  the  22  of  aprill 

1685 
Aged  aBout  eight  Mounths. 

4  PRINCE  RUPERT'S  INSCRIPTION. 

Depositum 

Illustr:  Principis  Ruperti,  Comitis  Palatini  Rheni, 
Ducis  Bavarise  et  Cumbrise,  Comitis  Holdernessise, 

totius  Anglise  Vice-Admiralli, 
Regalis  Castri  Windesoriensis  Constabularii  et  Grubernatoris, 

Nobilissimi  Ordiuis  Periscelidis  Equitis, 

Et  Majestati  Regise  a  Sanctioribus  Conciliis, 

Filii  tertiogeniti  Serml  Principis  Frederici  Regis  Bohemise,  &c. 

Per  Seram  Principiss:  Elizabethan!,  Filiam  unicam  Jacobi, 
Sororem  Caroli  Primi,  et  amitam  Caroli  ejus  nominis  secundi, 

Magnse  Britannise,  Francise  et  Hibernise  Regum. 
Nati  Pragse,  Bohemise  Metrop.  |f  Decembr.  A°  MDCXIX0. 
Denati  Londini  XXIX  Novembr:  MDCLXXXII". 
suse  LXIII0. 
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all  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  Crull.  The  rest  had 
either  perished,  or,  as  is  not  improbable,  been  detached  by 
the  workmen  at  the  previous  reopenings  of  the  vault  at  each 
successive  interment. 

It  was  impossible  to  view  this  wreck  and  ruin  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  without  a  wish,  if  possible,  to  restore  some- 
thing like  order  and  decency  amongst  the  relics  of  so  much 
departed  greatness.  The  confusion  which,  at  first  sight, 
gave  the  impression  of  wanton  havoc  and  neglect,  had  been 
doubtless  produced  chiefly  by  the  pressure  of  superincumbent 
weight,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  made  the  arrangement,  when  the  remains  of  the 
younger  generations  were  accumulated  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion on  the  remains  of  their  progenitors.  In  the  absence 
of  directions  from  any  superior  authority,  a  scruple  was  felt 
against  any  endeavour  to  remove  these  little  waifs  and  strays 
of-  royalty  from  the  solemn  resting-place  where  they  had 
been  gathered  round  their  famous  and  unfortunate  ances- 
tress. But  as  far  as  could  be  they  were  cleared  from  the 
larger  coffins,  and  placed  in  the  small  open  space  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 

This  vault  opened  on  the  west  into  a  much  narrower  vault,  The 
under  the  monument1  of  Lady  Margaret  Lennox,  through 
a  wall  of  nearly  3  feet  in  thickness  by  a  hole  which  is  made 
about  3  feet  above  the  floor,  and  about  2  feet  square.  A  pile 
of  three  or  four  of  the  small  chests  of  James  IL's  children 
obstructed  the  entrance,  but  within  the  vault  there  appeared 
to  be  three  coffins  one  above  the  other.  The  two  lower 
would  doubtless  be  those  of  the  Countess  and  her  son 
Charles  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of  Arabella  Stuart.  The 
upper  coffin  was  that  of  Esme  Stuart  Duke  of  Richmond, 

1  See  Chapter  III.  p.  182.  It  may  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  as  he 
be  observed  that  the  monument  must  is  called  in  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
have  been  erected  upon  the  accession  'King  James  VI.' 
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whose  name,  with  the  date  1624,1  was  just  traceable  on  the 
decayed  plate.  On  the  south  side  of  this  vault  there  was 
seen  to  have  been  an  opening  cut,  and  afterwards  filled  up 
with  brickwork.  This  probably  was  the  hole  through  which, 
before  1683,  in  Keepe's  time,  the  skeleton  and  dry  shrivelled 
skin  of  Charles  Lennox,  in  his  shaken  and  decayed  coffin, 
was  visible. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  position  of  the  vault  is  not 
conformable  with  the  tomb  above,  the  head  of  the  vault 
being  askew  two  or  three  feet  to  the  south.  This  is  evidently 
done  to  effect  a  descent  at  the  head,  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  made,  because  the  foundation  of  the  detached 
pier  at  the  west  end  of  the  Chapel  would  otherwise  have 
barred  that  entrance;  and  no  doubt  if  the  pavement  were 
opened  beyond  the  inclined  vault,  the  proper  access  would 
be  discovered. 

Empty  Interesting  as  these  two  vaults  were  in  themselves,  the 

search  for  King  James  I.  was  yet  baffled.  The  statements  of 
Dart  and  Crull  still  pointed  to  his  burial  in  the  north  aisle. 
The  vault  afterwards  appropriated  by  General  Monk2  at  the 
west  entrance  of  that  aisle  had  been  already  examined, 
without  discovering  any  trace  of  royal  personages.  But  it 
was  suggested  that  there  was  every  reason  for  exploring 
the  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  between  the  tombs 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  those  of  the  King's  own  infant 
daughters.  This  space  had  accordingly  been  examined  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  excavations,  but  proved  to 

1  He  was  the   grandson   of   Lady  mourners  at  the  funeral;    the  effigy 

Margaret  Lennox,  a  second  brother  was  drawn  by  six  horses.     The  pomp 

of  Ludovic,  who  lies  in  the  Kichmond  was  equal  to  that  of  the  obsequies  of 

Chapel,  and  whom   he   succeeded  in  Anne  of  Denmark.  '  The  Lord  Keeper ' 

his   title,  in    1623-24.     He   died  at  (Williams)  preached   the    sermon. — 

Kirby,  on    February   14,  in  the  fol-  State  Papers,  Dom.,  pt.  i.  vol.  clxiii. 

lowing  year  (1624),  from  the  spotted  pp.  320,  323,  327.     Communicated  by 

ague,  and  was  '  honourably  buried  at  Mr.  Doyne  Bell. 
'Westminster.'      There    were    1,000  2  See  Appendix  to  Chapter  IV. 
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be  quite  vacant.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  vault  or  grave.  The  excavations,  however,  had  almost 
laid  bare  the  wall  immediately  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
monument  of  Elizabeth,  and  through  a  small  aperture  a 
view  was  obtained  into  a  low  narrow  vault  immediately 
beneath  her  tomb.  It  was  instantly  evident  that  it  en- 
closed two  coffins,  and  two  only,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  these1  contained  Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Mary.  The 
upper  one,  larger,  and  more  distinctly  shaped  in  the  form  of 
the  body,  like  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  rested  on  the 
other. 

There  was  no  disorder  or  decay,  except  that  the  centering  Vault  of 
wood  had  fallen  over  the  head  of  Elizabeth's  coffin,  and  that  Elizabeth. 
the  wood  case  had  crumbled  away  at  the  sides,  and  had 
drawn  away  part  of  the  decaying  lid.  No  coffin-plate  could 
be  discovered,  but  fortunately  the  dim  light  fell  on  a  frag- 
ment of  the  lid  slightly  carved.  This  led  to  a  further  search, 
and  the  original  inscription  was  discovered.  There  was  the 
Tudor  badge,  a  full  double  rose,2  deeply  but  simply  incised 
in  outline  on  the  middle  of  the  cover;  on  each  side  the 
august  initials  EE:  and  below,  the  memorable  date  1603. 
The  coffin-lid  had  been  further  decorated  with  narrow 
moulded  panelling.  The  coffin-case  was  of  inch  elm ;  but 
the  ornamental  lid  containing  the  inscription  and  panelling 
was  of  fine  oak,  half  an  inch  thick,  laid  on  the  inch  elm 
cover.  The  whole  was  covered  with  red  silk  velvet,  of  which 
much  remained  attached  to  the  wood,  and  it  had  covered  not 
only  the  sides  and  ends,  but  also  the  ornamented  oak  cover, 
as  though  the  bare  wood  had  not  been  thought  rich  enough 
without  the  velvet. 


1  See  Chapter  III.  pp.  179-181.  in  Nichols's  Progresses,  p.  251 : — , 

2  The  prominence  of  this  double  'Herein  this  earthen  pit  lie  withered, 
rose   on  the  Queen's  coffin   is  illus-  Which  grew  on  high  the  white  rose 
trated  by  one  of  the  Epitaphs  given  and  the  red.' 
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The  sight  of  this,  secluded  and  narrow  tomb,  thus  com- 
pressing in  the  closest  grasp  the  two  Tudor  sisters,  '  partners 
4  of  the  same  throne  and  grave,  sleeping  in  the  hope  of 
'resurrection' — the  solemn  majesty  of  the  great. Queen  thus 


Wooden  Case  of  Leaden  Coffin  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

reposing,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  her  own  desire,  on 
her  sister's  coffin — was  the  more  impressive  from  the  con- 
trast of  its  quiet  calm  with  the  confused  and  multitudinous 
decay  of  the  Stuart  vault,  and  of  the  fulness  of  its  tragic 
interest  with  the  vacancy  of  the  deserted  spaces  which  had 
been  hitherto  explored  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Chapel.  The 
vault  was  immediately  closed  again. 
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It  was  now  evident  that  the  printed  accounts  of  James's 
interment  were  entirely  at  fault.  The  whole  north  side  of 
the  Chapel,  where  they  with  one  accord  represented  him 
to  have  been  buried,  had  been  explored  in  vain,  and  it 
remained  only  to  search  the  spots  in  the  centre  and  south 
side  which  offered  the  chief  probability  of  success. 

The  first  of  these  spots  examined  was  the  space  between 
the  spot  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  grave  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  and  that  of  George  II.  and  his  queen.  This, 
however,  was  unoccupied,  and  besides  was  barely  sufficient 
to  form  even  a  small  vault.  But  its  exploration  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  these  two  graves.1 

The  next  approach  was  made  to  the  space  under  the  dais, 
west  of  Henry  VII.'s  monument,  where  Edward  VI.'s  grave  Vault  of 
had  been  already  in  1866  indicated2  on  the  pavement.  A  yj 
shallow  vault  immediately  appeared,  containing  one  leaden 
coffin  only,  rent  and  deformed  as  well  as  wasted  by  long 
corrosion,  and  perhaps  injured  by  having  been  examined 
before.  The  wooden  case  had  been  in  part  cleared  away, 
and  the  pavement  had  evidently  been  at  some  previous  time 
wholly  or  partially  removed.  Over  the  coffin  were  a  series 
of  Kentish  rag-stone,  which  had  been  steps — one  or  more 
shaped  with  octagon  angle  ends,  and  the  fronts  of  them 
bordered  with  a  smooth  polished  surface  surrounding  a 
frosted  area  of  a  light  grey  colour  within  the  border.  These 
were  probably  the  original  steps  of  the  dais,  and  must  have 
been  placed  in  this  position  at  the  time  when,  in  1641,  the 
Puritans  destroyed  the  monumental  altar  under  which  Ed- 
ward VI.  was  buried.  This  conclusion  was  greatly  strength- 

1  In  this  and  the  previous  opera-  was  a  vertical  suspension-bar  passing 

tion  under  the  marble  floor  were  dis-  through  the  arch  into  the  vault.     Its 

covered   two    transverse    tie-bars   of  purpose   may  perhaps    have  been  to 

iron   bearing   upon   blocks    of   stone  support  a  canopy  or  ceiling  over  the 

resting  on  the  arch  over  George  II.' s  sarcophagus  beneath. 

grave.     From  that  at  the  head  there  3  See  Chapter  III.  pp.  177,  178. 
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Discovery 
of  Torre- 
giano's 
frieze. 


ened  by  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  extreme  piece  of 
the  covering  at  the  foot  was  a  frieze  of  white  marble  3  feet 
8  inches  long,  7  inches  high,  and  6  inches  thick — elabo- 
rately carved  along  the  front  and  each  end,  while  the  back 


Marble  Fragment  of  Torregiano's  Altar. 


was  wrought  to  form  the  line  of  a  segmental  vaulted  ceiling ; 
and  the  ends  pierced  to  receive  the  points  of  columns. 
These  features  at  once  marked  it  as  part  of  the  marble 
frieze  of  Torregiano's  work  for  this  f  matchless  altar,'  as  it 
was  deemed  at  the  time.  The  carving  is  of  the  best  style 


Carving  of  Torregiano's  Altar. 

of  the  early  Eenaissance  period,  and  is  unquestionably  Italian 
work.  It  combines  alternations  of  herallic  badges,  the 
Tudor  roses  and  the  lilies1  of  France,  plac?cl  between  scrollage 
of  various  flowers.  It  still  retained  two  iron  cramps,  which 


1  A  poem  of  this  date — the  early 
years  of  Henry  VIII.— was  found  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  the  account-book 


of  the  kitchener  of  the  convent,  turn- 
ing chiefly  on  a  comparison  of  the 
roses  of  England  and  lilies  of  France. 


TORREGIANO'S  ALTAR,   FORMERLY   AT   THE  HEAD   OE   HENRY  VII'S,  TOMB,  UNDER  WHICH 
EROM  AN  ENGRAVING  IN  SANDFORD'S  GENEALOGICAL  HISTORY, 
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were  used  to  join  a  fracture  occasioned  by  the  defectiveness 
of  the  marble,  and  it  also  exhibited  the  remains  of  another 
iron  cramp,  which  was  used  to  connect  the  marble  with  the 
entire  fabric.  Deep  stains  of  iron  at  the  ends  of  the  marble 
had  been  left  by  an  overlying  bar  (probably  a  part  of  the 
ancient  structure),  which  was  placed  on  the  carved  Surface, 
seemingly  to  strengthen  the  broken  parts. 

Underneath  these  fragments,  lying  across  the  lower  part  of  Discovery 
the  coffin,  was  discovered  curiously  rolled  up,  but  loose  and  coffin-plate 
unsoldered,  the  leaden  coffin-plate.     It  was  so  corroded  that  wit.h  V1" 

scnption. 

until  closely  inspected  in  a  full  light,  no  letter  or  inscrip- 
tion was  discernible.  With  some  difficulty,  however,  every 
letter  of  this  interesting  and  hitherto  unknown  inscription 
was  read.  The  letters,  all  capitals  of  equal  size,  one  by  one 
were  deciphered,  and  gave  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time, 
the  epitaph  on  the  youthful  King,  in  some  points  unique 
amongst  the  funeral  inscriptions  of  English  sovereigns.2  On 
the  coffin  of  the  first  completely  Protestant  King,  imme- 
diately following  the  Eoyal  titles,  was  the  full  and  unabated 
style  conferred  by  the  English  Eeformation — *  On  earth 
'  under  Christ  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  Su- 
'  preme  Head.' 3  Such  an  inscription  marks  the  moment  when 
the  words  must  have  been  inserted^in  that  short  interval  of 
nine  days,  whilst  the  body  still  lay  at  Greenwich,  and  whilst 

1  When  the  vault  was  finally  closed,  *  Although  the  plate  had  originally 

it  was  determined  to  remove  and  pro-  been  perfectly  flat,  it  was  now  rolled 

perly  relay   the  whole   covering,  by  up  and  forcibly  contracted  by  the  cor- 

placing  a  corbel  plate  of  three-inch  rosion  of  the  outer  surface,  which  has 

Yorkshire  stone  on   either  side,  the  expanded,    while   the   inner   surface, 

middle  ends  of  which  were  supported  being  much  less   corroded,  has  been 

by   laying    the   iron    tie-bar    before  contracted,  and  thereby  the  flat  plate 

alluded  to  across  the  grave.     By  this  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 

means  the  effective  opening   of  the  proportioned  cushion, 

width  of  the  grave  was  reduced,  and  3  Oil   the  coffin   of  his   father  at 

the  short  stones  of  the  old  covering  Windsor   no   inscription    exists.     By 

obtained  a  good  support  at  their  ends;  the  time  that  his  sisters  mounted  the 

And  thus  the  ancient  iron  tie-bar  of  throne,  the  title  was  slightly  altered, 
the  monument  was  finally  utilized. 
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Lady  Jane  Grey  still  upheld  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant 
party.  It  proceeds  to  record,  as  with  a  deep  pathetic 
earnestness,  the  time  of  his  loss — not  merely  the  year,  and 
month,  and  day — but  ( 8  o'clock  in  the  evening,'  that  me- 
morable evening  of  the  sixth  of  July,  when  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  seemed  to  flicker  and  die  away  with  the  life  of 
the  youthful  Prince.1 

The  discovery  of  this  record  of  the  Royal  Supremacy — 
probably  the  most  emphatic  and  solemn  that  exists — would 
have  been  striking  at  any  time.  At  the  present  moment, 
when  the  foundation  of  this  great  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  is  being  sifted  to  its  depths,  it  seemed  to  gather  up 
for  itself  all  the  significance  that  could  be  given.  It  was  a 
question  whether  this,  with  the  accompanying  relic  of  the 
marble  frieze,  should  be  returned  to  the  dark  vault  whence 
they  had  thus  unexpectedly  emerged,  or  placed  in  some  more 
accessible  situation.  It  was  determined  that  the  frieze,  as  a 
work  of  art,  which  had  only  by  accident  been  concealed  from 
view,  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
position ;  but  that  the  inscription2  should  be  restored  to  the 

1  It  maybe  noted  here  that  when  illness  in  Froude,  vol.  v.  p.  512. 
the  etone  covering  was  removed  at  'Eruptions  came  out  over  his  skin, 
the  back  of  the  coffin,  the  skull'  of  the  '  and  his  hair  fell  off.' 
King  became  visible.  The  cere-cloth  2  The  inscription  is  copied  word  for 
had  fallen  away,  and  showed  that  word  and  line  for  line  on  the  pave- 
no  hair  was  attached  to  the  skull.  ment  above  the  King's  grave,  as  fol- 
— Compare  the  account  of  his  last  lows : — 

Eclwardus  Sextus  Dei  gratia  Anglise  Fran- 

cise  et  Hibernise  Hex  Fidei  Defensor  et  in 

terra  sub  Christo  Ecclesise  Anglicanse  et 

Hibernicse  Supremum  Caput.  migravit  ex  hac 

vita  sexto  die  Julii  vesperi  ad  horam 

octavam  anno  domini  MDLIII.  et 

regni  sui  septimo  setatis  suse  decimo 

sexto. 

The  plate  itself  has  been  hardened      coating  of  corrosion,  and  will  prevent 
by  the  application  of  a  solution  of       any  increase, 
shell-lac,  which  has  fixed  the  loose 
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royal  coffin,  on  which  it  had  been  laid  in  that  agony  of  English 
history,  there  to  rest  as  in  the  most  secure  depository  of  so 
sacred  a  trust. 

The  vault  of  King  Edward  VI.  was  too  narrow  ever  to 
have  admitted  of  another  coffin.  It  is  only  7^  feet  long, 
2J  feet  wide,  and  its  floor  but  a  few  feet  below  the  pavement. 
It  is  arched  with  two  rings  of  half  brick.  Immediately  on 
its  north  side  the  ground  had  never  been  disturbed ;  and  on 
the  south  side,  although  a  brick  vault  was  found,  it  was 
empty,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  used. 

It  was  now  suggested  that,  as  Anne  of  Denmark  was  alone 
in  the  vault  in  the  north  apsidal  compartment,  or  Sheffield 
Chapel,  King  James  might  have  been  placed  in  the  southern 
or  dexter  compartment  of  the  Montpensier  Chapel ;  and  as 
the  sunken  and  irregular  state  of  the  pavement  there  showed 
that  it  had  been  much  disturbed,  the  ground  was  probed. 
There  was  no  vault,  but  an  earthen  grave  soon  disclosed  itself,  Grave  of 
in  which,  at  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  a  leaden  coffin  known 
was  reached.  The  wooden  lid  was  almost  reduced  to  a  mere 
film  ;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  earth  above,  the  leaden  lid 
had  given  way  all  round  the  soldered  edges  of  the  coffin, 
and  was  lying  close  on  the  flattened  skeleton  within.  At  the 
foot,  and  nearer  the  surface,  there  was  a  large  cylindrical 
urn,  indicating  that  the  body  had  been  embalmed.  The 
position  of  the  urn,  which  was  lying  on  its  side,  would  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  both  it  and  the  coffin  had  been  removed 
before,  especially  as  the  floor  above  was  so  irregular  and 
ill-formed. 

The  skeleton  which  was  thus  discovered  was  that  of  a 
tall  man,  6  feet  high,  the  femoral  bone  being  2  feet  long, 
and  the  tibia  15f  in.  The  head  was  well  formed  but  not 
large.  The  teeth  were  fresh  and  bright,  and  were  those  of 
a  person  under  middle  age.  There  was  no  hair  visible.  The 
larger  ligatures  of  the  body  were  still  traceable.  At  the 
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bottom  of  the  coffin  was  a  tray  of  wood  about  three  inches 
deep,  which,  it  was  conjectured,  may  have  been  used  to 
embalm  the  body.  The  sides  of  the  wooden  coffin  were  still 
in  place  ;  here  and  there  the  silken  covering  adhering  to  the 
wood,  and  to  the  bones,  as  well  as  pieces  of  the  metal  side-plates, 
with  two  iron  handles  of  the  coffin,  and  several  brass  nails 
were  found  in  the  decaying  wood.  All  such  detached  pieces 
were,  after  examination,  placed  in  a  deal  box  and  replaced 
on  the  coffin.  But  the  most  minute  search  failed  to  discover 
any  insignia  in  the  dust ;  and  not  only  was  there  no  plate  dis- 
covered, but  no  indication  of  any  such  having  been  affixed. 
The  leaden  lid  of  the  coffin  was  again  placed  over  the 
skeleton ;  the  urn  was  restored  to  its  former  position ;  and 
the  earth  carefully  filled  in. 

It  was  for  a  moment  apprehended  that  in  these  remains 
the  body  of  James  I.  might  have  been  identified.  But  two 
circumstances  were  fatal  to  this  supposition.  First,  the 
skeleton,  as  has  been  said,  was  that  of  a  tall  man ;  whereas 
James  was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle  stature. 
Secondly,  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  his  funeral,  above 
quoted,  contain  the  expenses  of  opening  a  vault,  whereas 
ProbaLly  this  body  was  buried  in  a  mere  earthen  grave.  Another 
alternative,  which  amounted  very  nearly  to  certainty,  was  the 
suggestion  that  these  remains  belonged  to  General  Charles 
Worsley,  the  only  remarkable  man  recorded  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  Chapel  under  the  Protectorate  who  was  not  dis- 
interred after  the  Kestoration.  The  appearance  of  the  body 
agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  the  description  and  portrait  of 
Worsley.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  Cromwell,  and  was 
the  officer  to  whom,  when  the  mace  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  taken  away,  4  that  bauble'  was  committed.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  in  St.  James's  Palace 
(where  two  of  his  children  were  buried  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal), 
on  June  12,  1656. 
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He  was  interred  the  day  following  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
King  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  near  to  the  grave  of  Sir  William  Con- 
stable, his  interment  taking  place  in  the  evening  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  being  conducted  with  much  pomp.  Heath,  in  his  *  Chronicle ' 
(p.  381),  alluding  to  his  early  death,  says,  '  Worsley  died  before  he 
4  could  be  good  in  his  office,  and  was  buried  with  the  dirges  of  bell, 
'  book,  and  candle,  and  the  peale  of  musquets,  in  no  less  a  repo- 
'  sitory  than  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  as  became  a  Prince  of  the 
*  modern  erection,  and  Oliver's  great  and  rising  favourite.' 

It  has  been  recorded,  that  after  the  interment  of  General  Worsley 
had  taken  place,  Mr.  Roger  Kenyon,  M.P.  for  Clitheroe  and  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County,  himself  a  zealous  royalist,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  deceased  and  one  of  the  mourners,  returned  secretly  to 
the  Abbey,  and  wrote  upon  the  stone  the  words,  WHERE  NEVER 
WORSE  LAY,  which  indignity  being  reported  to  Cromwell,  so  offended 
him  that  he  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  writer.1 

Amongst  the  heirlooms  of  tlie  family  at  Platt,  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  a  portrait  of  this  its  most  celebrated  member.  It 
represents  a  handsome  man,  with  long  flowing  dark  hair. 
This,  in  all  probability,  was  the  figure,  whose  gaunt  bones 
were  thus  laid  bare  in  his  almost  royal  grave,  under  the 
stones  which  had  received  the  obnoxious  inscription  of  his 
Eoyalist  relative.  The  general  appearance  of  the  body,  its 
apparent  youth,  and  its  comely  stature,  agree  with  the  por- 
trait. The  loss  of  the  hair  might  perhaps  be  explained,  if 
we  knew  the  nature  of  the  illness  which  caused  his  death. 
The  embalment  would  agree  with  his  high  rank ;  whilst  the 
rapidity  of  the  funeral,  succeeding  to  his  decease  within  a 
single  day,  would  account  for  the  interment  of  so  distin- 
guished a  personage  in  an  earthen  grave.  The  probable 
date  of  the  burial-place — as  if  two  centuries  old — suits  with 
the  period  of  his  death.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 

1  History  of  Birch  Chapel,  by  the  his  kindness  in  aiding  me  to  ascertain 
Rev.  J.  Booker,  pp.  48,  49 ;  to  whom  all  that  could  be  known  of  General 
I  have  to  express  my  obligations  for  Worsley. 

L  2 
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the  one  member  of  Cromwell's  court  who  still  rests  amongst 
the  Kings  is  the  one  of  whom  an  enthusiastic  and  learned 
Nonconformist  of  our  day  has  said,  that  4  No  one  appeared 
e  so  fit  as  he  to  succeed  to  the  Protectorate,  and  if  the  Com- 
s  monwealth  was  to  have  been  preserved,  his  life  would  have 
'  been  prolonged  for  its  preservation.' l 

With  this  interesting,  though  as  far  as  the  particular 
object  of  the  search  was  concerned,  futile  attempt,  which 
embraced  also  the  adjacent  area — found  to  be  entirely  vacant 
— between  Henry  VII.'s  tomb  and  the  Kichmond  Chapel,  the 
examination  ceased. 

Every  conceivable  space  in  the  Chapel  had  now  been  ex- 
plored, except  the  actual  vault  of  Henry  VII.  himself.  To  this 
the  Abbey  Register  had  from  the  first  pointed ;  and  it  may 
seem  strange  that  this  hint  had  not  been  followed  up  before. 
But  the  apparent  improbability  of  such  a  place  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  first  Stuart  King ;  the  positive  contradiction  of 
the  printed  accounts  of  Keepe,  Crull,  and  Dart ;  the  absence 
of  any  such  indications  in  the  Heralds'  Office ;  the  interment 
of  the  Queen  in  the  spot  to  which  these  authorities  pointed 
— thus,  as  it  seemed,  furnishing  a  guarantee  for  their  cor- 
rectness ;  the  aspect  of  the  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VII.  as  if  always  unbroken ;  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  an  entrance  could  have  been  forced  through  the  passage 
at  its  head,  already  occupied  by  the  coffin  of  Edward  VI. ; — 
it  may  be  added,  the  reluctance,  except  under  the  extremest 
necessity,  of  penetrating  into  the  sacred  resting-place  of  the 
august  founder  of  the  Chapel — had  precluded  an  attempt. on 
this  vault,  until  every  other  resource  had  been  exhausted. 
That  necessity  had  now  come ;  and  it  was  determined  as  a 
last  resort  to  ascertain  whether  any  entrance  could  be  found. 
At  the  east  end  the  previous  examination  of  the  Ormond 
vault  had  shown  that  no  access  could  be  obtained  from 

1  Dr.  Halley's  Nonconformity  of  Lancashire,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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below,  and  the  undisturbed  appearance  of  the  stones  at  the 
foot  of  the  tomb,  as  just  observed,  indicated  the  same  from 
above.  On  the  north  and  south  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
was  found  impenetrable.  There  remained,  therefore,  only 
the  chance  from  the  already  encumbered  approach  on  the 
west. 

In   that  narrow  space,   accordingly,   the   excavation  was   Vault  of 
begun.      On    opening   the    marble    pavement,   the   ground 


West  end.    Henry  VII/s  Vault. 


beneath  was  found  very  loose,  and  pieces  of  brick  amongst 
it.  Soon  under  the  step  and  enclosure,  a  corbel  was 
discovered,  immediately  under  the  panelled  curb,  evidently 
to  form  an  opening  beneath ;  and  onward  to  the  east  the 
earth  was  cleared,  until  the  excavators  reached  a  large 
stone,  like  a  wall,  surmounted  and  joined  on  the  north 
side  with  smaller  stones,  and  brickwork  over  all.  This  was 
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evidently  an  entrance.  The  brickwork  and  the  smaller 
stones  on  the  top  were  gradually  removed,  and  then  the 
apex  of  the  vertical  end  of  a  flat-pointed  arch  of  firestone 
became  exposed.  It  was  at  once  evident  that 'the  vault1 
of  Edward  VI.  was  only  the  continuation  westward  of  the 
passage  into  the  entrance  of  the  Tudor  vault,  and  that  this 
entrance  was  now  in  view.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  breath- 
less anxiety  amounting  to  solemn  awe,  which  caused  the 
humblest  of  the  workmen  employed  to  whisper  with  batec1 
breath,  as  the  small  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  arch  ad- 
mitted the  first  glimpse  into  the  mysterious  secret  which 
had  hitherto  eluded  this  long  research.  Deep  within  the 
arched  vault  were  dimly  seen  three  coffins,  lying  side  by  side 


Plan  of  Henry  VII.'s  Vault. 

— two  of.  them  dark  and  grey  with  age,  the  third  somewhat 
brighter  and  newer,  and  of  these,  on  the  introduction  of  a 
light  into  the  aperture,  the  two  older  appeared  to  be  leaden, 
one  bearing  an  inscription,  and  the  third,  surrounded  by  a 
case  of  wood,  bearing  also  an  inscription  plate.  The  mouth 
of  the  cavern  was  closed,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  by 
a  huge  stone,  which,  as  in  Jewish  sepulchres,  had  been  rolled 
against  the  entrance.  Above  this  was  a  small  mass  of  brick- 


1  It  may  be  observed  that  the  re- 
gular approach  to  the  vault,  though 
afterwards  disturbed  by  the  grave  of 
Edward  VI.,  may  have  been  intended 
to  have  given  a  more  public  and 


solemn  access,  especially  at  the  time 
•when  the  translation  of  the  body  of 
Henry  VI.  was  still  meditated.  See 
Chapter  III. 


THE  COFFIN  OF  JAMES  I,,  ELIZABETH  OF  YORK  AND  HENRY  VII,,  AS    SEEN  ON    THE  OPENING    OF  THE 
VAULT  IN  1869,  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  GEORGE  SCHARF,   ESQ, 
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work  (which  just  filled  a  space  of  about  twelve  inches  by 
nine  inches,  near  the  top  of  the  arch).  This  was  removed, 
and  displayed  an  aperture  (technically  a  '  man-hole')  which 
had  been  the  means  of  egress  for  whoever  having  (as  in 
patriarchal  days)  assisted  in  placing  the  large  stone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  arranged  all  within,  came  out, 
and  finally,  at  the  last  interment,  closed  up  the  small  point 
of  exit. 

Through  this  aperture  the  vault  was  entered,  and  the  de-  Discovery 
tailed  examination  of  the  vault  at  once  co^n  Of 
commenced.    The  third  coffin  lying  on  James  *• 
the   northern    side    was   immediately 
found  to  be  that  of  King  James  I.,  as 
indicated  beyond  question  in  the  long 
inscription  engraved  on  a  copper  plate 

soldered  to  the  lead  coffin.1  It  was  surrounded  with  the 
remains  of  a  wooden  case.  This  case  had  been  made  out 
of  two  logs  of  solid  timber,  which  had  been  scooped  out  to 
receive  the  shape  of  the  leaden  coffin.  The  two  other 

1  If  ever  there  had  been  a  plate  of  been  taken  away  when  the  vault  was 
gilt  copper,  with  inscription,  as  given  closed  in  1625.  The  inscription  on 
by  Dart,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  it  must  have  the  coffin  is  as  follows  : — 

Depositum 
Augustissimi 

Priucipis  Jacobi  Primi,  Magnee  Britannia, 
Francise  et  Hiberniae  Eegis,  qui  natus  apud  Scotos  xin.  Cal.  Jul.  Au°  Salutis 

MDLXIL  piissime 

apud  Anglos  occubuit  v.  Cal.  Ap. 

An0  a  Christo  nato  MDCXXV. 

Vixit  an.  LVIII.  men.  ix.  dies  vui. 

Eegnavit  apud 

f~  Scotos  a.  LVII.  m.  vu.  dies  xxix. 
\Anglos,  an.  xxn.  d.  in. 

The  inscription  in  Dart  is  as  fol-  menses    3,   dies   12,  et   apud  Anglos 

lows : —  annos  22  et  dies  3,  pacifice  et  feliciter 

Depositum  potitus,  tandem   in    Domino    obdor- 

Invictissimi    Jacobi    Primi,    Magnse  mivit  27  die  Martii,  anno  a  Christo 

Britannise,  Francise,  etHibernise Eegis,  nato,  1625,  set.  vero  suse  60. 
qui  rerum    apud    Scotos   annos   59, 
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Coffin  of 
Elizabeth 
of  York. 


coffins  were  as  indisputably  those  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
Queen.  The  centre  coffin  doubtless  was  that  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  although  with  no  inscription  to  mark  it ;  the  larger 
one  on  the  south  or  dexter  side  was  (as  might  be  expected) 
that  of  her  royal  husband  Henry  VII.,  and  bore  his  name. 
These  two  coffins  were  bare  lead,  the  wooden  casing,  even 
that  underneath,  being  wholly  removed.  It  became  evident, 
on  considering  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  as  well  as  that 
of  the  vault,  that  originally  the  first  two  coffins  had  occupied 
a  position  on  either  side  of  the  central  line,  but  when  the 
vault  was  invaded  to  place  the  third  coffin,  the  first  two 
were  stripped  of  their  cases  and  coverings,  the  coffin  of 
Henry  VII.  removed  more  to  the  south  wall,  and  that  of  his 
Queen  then  superposed  to  give  convenient  entry  to  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  third  coffin.  The  Queen's  was  then 
replaced  on  the  floor  between -them  in  the  little  space  left. 

The  leaden  coffins  of  all  three  Sovereigns,  which  were  all 
in  good  condition,  were  slightly  shaped  to  the  head  and 
shoulders  and  straight  downward.  The  Queen's  was  some- 
what misshapen  at  the  top,  perhaps  from  having  been  more 
frequently  removed.1  It  had  on  it  the  mark  of  the  sol- 


Coffin  of 

Honry 
VII. 


deiing  of  a  Maltese  cross,  but  no  other  vestige  remained. 
That  of  the  King  was  indicated  by  a  short  inscription  on  a 
plate  of  lead  soldered,  about  24  inches  long  and  4  inches 
wide,  with  raised  letters  of  the  period  upon  it  preceded  by 
a  broad  capital  H  of  the  early  type.  The  inscription  was 

1  It  had  been  moved  at  least  once       Chapter  III.  p.  179)  ;   and  probably 
from  the  side  chapel  to  this  vault  (see       again,  as  noticed  above. 
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placed  the  length  way  of  the  coffin,  and  was  read  from  west 
to  east.1  At  the  west  end  of  the  coffin-lid  was  painted 
a  circular  Maltese  cross,  as  though  to  precede  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  pall  of  silk,  marked  by  a  white  cross,  which 
is  recorded  to  have  covered  the  length  of  Henry  VII.'s 
coffin,  must,  with  every  other  like  objects  of  value,  have 
been  stripped  off  and  taken  away  when  the  vault  was 
opened  to  admit  the  Stuart  King.  A  certain  John  Ware, 
and  one  whose  initials  were  E.  C.,  must  have  been  at  least 
privy  to  this  rifling  and  violence,  for  they  have  quaintly 
scratched  their  names,2  with  the  date  1625  under  each. 
These  marks  clearly  show  that  here  in  1625  King  James  was 
interred,  and  that  he  has  remained  unmoved  ever  since. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  bodies  must  have  been 
embalmed,  no  urns  were  in  the  vault,  although  they  are 
known  to  have  been  buried  with  due  solemnity  soon  after 
death.  Perhaps  their  place  may  have  been  in  Monk's  Vault, 
where  Dart  describes  himself  to  have  seen  the  urn  of  Anne 
of  Denmark,  and  where  on  the  last  entrance  in  1867  several 
ancient  urns  were  discovered. 

The  vault  is  partly  under  the  floor  of  the  west  end  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  tomb,  and  partly  under  the  tomb  itself;  so 
that  the  western  end  of  the  arch  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  inside  of  the  Purbeck  marble  curb  above,  and  the  eastern 
end  about  2-J  feet  west  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  tomb 
above.  Thus  the  vault  is  not  quite  conformable  with  the 
tomb,  but  is  so  placed  that  the  western  face  of  it  abuts 


1  Hie  est  Henricus,  Eex  Anglise  et  author  of  the  '  Counterblast  against 
Francise  ac  Dominus  Hibernise,  hujus  '  Tobacco,'  was  the  fragment  of  a  to- 
nominis  septimus,  qui  obiit  xxi.  die  bacco-pipe  thrown  out   amongst  the 
Aprilis,  anno  regni  sui  xxim  et  in-  earth  in  effecting  the  entrance.     The 
carnationis  dominicse  MVIX.  gravedigger  may  have   felt  that  he 

2  Another  trace   of  the   workmen,  could  smoke  in  peace,  now  that  the 
curiously    significant    as     found     in  great  enemy  of  the  Indian  weed  was 
searching  for  the  grave  of  the  Koyal  gone. 
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against  the  thick  bonding  wall  which  crosses  the  chancel.1 
This  want  of  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  tomb 
doubtless  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  vault  was 
excavated  before  the  tomb  above  was  designed.  The  vault  is 
beautifully  formed  of  large-  blocks  of  firestone.  It  is  8  feet 
10  inches  long,  5  feet  wide,  and,  from  floor  to  apex,  4^  feet 
high.  The  arch  is  of  a  fine  four-centred  Tudor  form ;  and 
the  floor,  which  is  stone,  is  about  5^  feet  below  the  floor  of 
the  tomb.  The  masonry  is  very  neatly  wrought  and  truly 
placed.  The  stone  exhibited  hardly  the  least  sign  of  decay, 
and,  from  its  absorptive  and  porous  nature,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  dew-drops  on  the  ceiling.2  To  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  high  preservation  of  the  lead  of  the  coffins 
of  these  three  sovereigns ;  whereas  the  lead  of  Edward  VI.'s 
coffin  (which  was  under  a  marble  ceiling  always  dropping 
water  by  condensation  on  its  surface)  had  been  fearfully  con- 
torted and  almost  riven  asunder  by  perpetual  corrosion. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  extreme  damp  of 
the  vault,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  within,  which  struck  a 
deadly  chill  when  the  vault  was  first  opened ;  whereas  on 
the  same  firestone  in  the  cloisters  the  outer  atmosphere 
when  moist  tells  with  such  force  that  the  floor  beneath  is 
quite  spotted  with  particles  of  stone  detached  thereby  from 
the  groining  above. 

The  final  discovery  of  this  place   of  interment  curiously 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  Abbey   Register,  whose  one 


1  In  speaking  of  the  workmanship  neath  the  emblems  of  the  Passion, 
of  Henry  VII.'s  tomb,  it  may  be  worth  with  an  indulgence  from  '  Pope  Inno- 
recording  that,  in  1857,  the  Abbey  '  cent  to  all  who  devoutly  say  five 
mason  found  a  fragment  of  printed  '  paternosters  and  five  aves  in  honour 
paper  (perhaps  from  Caxton's  printing  <  of  the  Five  Wounds,'  and  ending  with 
press)  crumpled  up  in  one  of  the  an  invocation  of  S.  George, 
octagonal  piers  at  the  angle  of  the  "  Such  drops  are  frequently  found 
tomb,  almost  out  of  reach,  headed  on  brick  arches,  and  always  on  the 
with  two  rude  woodcuts  of  S.  Anne  of  ceilings  of  vaults  covered  with  corn- 
Tottenham,  andS.  George,  and  under-  pact  stone  or  marble. 
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brief  notice  was  the  sole  written  indication  of  the  fact,  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  printed  accounts,  and  in  the  silence 
of  all  the  official  accounts.  But  its  main  interest  arose  from 
the  insight  which  it  gave  into  the  deep  historical  instinct 
which  prompted  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty — Scots- 
man and  almost  foreigner  as  he  was — to  ingraft  his  family 
and  fate  on  that  of  the  ancient  English  stock  through 
which  he  derived  his  title  to  the  Crown.  Apart  from  his 
immediate  and  glorious  predecessor — apart  from  his  mother, 
then  lying  in  her  almost  empty  vault  with  his  eldest  son 
— apart  from  his  two  beloved  infant  daughters — apart  from 
his  Queen,  who  lies  alone  in  her  ample  vault  as  if  waiting 
for  her  husband  to  fill  the  vacant  space — the  first  Stuart 
King  who  united  England  and  Scotland  was  laid  in  the 
venerable  cavern,  for  such  in  effect  it  is,  which  contained 
the  remains  of  the  first  Tudor  King  who,  with  his  Queen, 
had  united  the  two  contending  factions  of  English  history.1 
The  very  difficulty  of  forcing  the  entrance — the  temporary 
displacement  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  of  York — the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  the  means  taken  almost  as  with 
religious  vigilance  to  guard  against  further  intrusion— show 
the  strength  of  the  determination  which  carried  the  first 
King  of  Great  Britain  into  the  tomb  of  the  last  of  the 
Mediaeval  Kings,  which  la-id  the  heir  of  the  Celtic  tradi- 
tions of  Scotland  by  the  side  of  the  heir  of  the  Celtic 
traditions  of  Wales,  the  Solomon,  as  he  deemed  himself, 

1  The  folio  wing  extract  from  Bishop  'part.     In  the  story  of  Polynices  and 

Turner's  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  'Eteocles,  two  brothers,  rivals  for  a 

James  II.,  April  23,  1685,  shows  how  '  crown,  we  are  told  their  smoke  divided 

long  this  sentiment  of  the  union  of  '  into  two  pyramids  as  it  ascended  from 

the  rival  houses  lasted  : — '  Think  how  '  one  funeral  pile ;  but  here  the  dusts  do 

'  much  Royal  dust  and  ashes  is  laid  up  '  as  kindly  mingle,  as  all  the  old  piques 

'  in  yonder  chapel.    There  the  Houses  '  and  aversions  are  soundly  asleep  with 

'  of  York  and  Lancaster  rest  quietly  '  them.     And  so  shall  we  be  ere  long — 

'  under  one  roof.     There  does  Queen  '  most  of  us  in  a  meaner  lodging,  but 

'  Mary  and  her  sister,  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  all  of  us  in  the  dust  of  death.'  (P.  28.) 
'  lie  close  together ;  their  ashes  do  not 
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of  his  own  age,  by  the  side  of  him  whom  a  wiser  than 
either  had  already  called  the  Solomon  of  England.1  It  is 
possible2  also  that  the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  rested  on 
the  place  of  James's  interment  may  have  beea  occasioned 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  English  sentiment  to  admit  or  pro- 
claim the  fact  that  the  sacred  resting-place  of  the  Father 
of  the  Tudor  race  had  been  invaded  by  one  who  was  still 
regarded  as  a  stranger  and  an  alien.3 

While  the  vault  was  yet  open  there  happened  to  be  a 
meeting  of  high  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State,  assembled 
on  a  Eoyal  Commission  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  seemed  but 
fitting  that  the  first  visitor  to  the  tomb  of  the  Koyal  Scot 
should  have  been  a  Primate  from  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  it 
was  with  a  profound  interest  that  the  first  Scotsman  who  had 
ever  reached  the  highest  office  in  the  English  Church  bent 
over  the  grave  of  the  first  Scotsman  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  English  State.  He  was  followed  by  the  Earl 
of  Stanhope  (who  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
had  expressed  from  the  first  lively  interest  in  these  excava- 
tions), the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Chester.  The  Canons  in  residence 
were  also  present ;  as  was  the  architect  of  the  Abbey, 
Mr.  Gr.  Gilbert  Scott,  who  minutely  inspected  the  whole 
locality.4 

Such  was  the  close  of  an  enquiry  which,  after   having 

1  Bacon's  Henry  VII.,  iii.  406.  4  Throughout  I   derived   consider- 

3  For  the   funeral  of  Henry  VII.  able  aid  from  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 

see  Chapter  III.  p.  175,  and  of  James  I.  Froudo,   the    historian  ;    Mr.   Doyne 

ibid.  p.  187.  Bell,  of  the  Privy  Purse  Office,  Buck- 

8  Dean  Williams  only  refers  gene-  ingham    Palace ;     and    Mr.    Scharf, 

rally  to   '  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  Keeper  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 

'  erected    by  Henry  VII.    his   great-  lery,  who  were  present  during  a  large 

'  grandfather,  just  as  this  other  Solo-  part    of  the    operations,    which   ex- 

'  mon  was  in  the  city  of  David  his  tended,  at  intervals,  over  more  than 

'  father.'      (Serm.  p.   75.)     See  also  three  weeks. 
Chapter  IV. 
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disclosed  so  many  curious  secrets,  ended  in  a  result  almost 
as  interesting  as  that  which  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
vault  of  Charles  I.  at  Windsor.  It  was,  in  fact,  observed 
as  a  striking  parallel  that,  over  the  graves  of  each  of  the 
first  Stuart  kings  a  similar  mystery  had  hung ;  and  that 
each  was  at  last  found  in  the  chosen  resting-place  of  the 
first  Tudor  kings — James  I.  with  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth 
of  York ;  Charles  I.  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour. 
The  vault  was  closed,  and  at  its  entrance  was  placed  a  tablet 
inscribed,  'This  vault  was  opened  by  the  Dean,  February  11, 
<  1869.' 


[NOTE. — It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  some  additional  facts  of  inte- 
rest which  have  come  to  light  this  year  in  connexion  with  the  monuments 
in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  (1)  It  appears  from  the  Sacrist's  accounts  (under 
the  head  of  Solutiones  pro  Serenissimge  DominsB  Margaretse  Comitissse 
de  Rychmonte  missis  a  Festo  Paschse,  anno  Regni  H.  VII.  xx.),  that 
I/.  Is.  8d.  was  paid  in  that  year  to  Thomas  Gardiner  pro  facturd  tumba 
Matris  Domini  Regis.  This  must  have  been  in  Margaret's  lifetime. 
(2)  In  removing  the  effigies  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  from  the  struc- 
ture of  their  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  there  were  found  in  the 
hollow  space  beneath  some  gilt  ornaments,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
gilt  crown  which  once  encircled  the  head  of  the  bronze  effigy  of  the 
Queen,  and  also  the  name  of  an  Italian  workman,  apparently  Fr,  Medolo, 
which  must  have  been  scratched  on  the  wall  at  the  time  that  Torregiano 
erected  it.  (3)  The  nine  altars  of  the  Chapel  probably  correspond  to 
the  nine  patron  saints  round  the  tomb.  (4)  Mr.  Doyne  Bell  has  fur« 
nished  me  with  the  item  for  the  payment  of  the  inscription  and  cross  on 
Henry  VII.'s  coffin  : — ( The  Plomer's  charge  for  crosse  of  lead  and  making 
'  of  molds  of  scrypture  about  the  cross,  61.  13s.  4d.'  (5)  The  appearance 
of  bronze  or  f  cast  brass '  of  the  effigies  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen, 
as  well  as  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  seems  to  have  been  visible  in 
1072  ('Antiquarian  Repertory/  iv.  665).] 
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153  ?    Fall  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  ? 
90-190  ?     Foundation  of  the  Abbey  by  Lucius  ? 
616?    Foundation  by  Sebert  and  Vision  of  Edric  ? 
785?     Charter  of  Offa? 
951?          „       of  Edgar? 
1042      Fulfilment  of  the  Vow  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  St.  Peter. 

1049  Edivin,  Abbot. 
Embassy  to  Reims. 

1050  Foundation  of  the  Abbey. 

1065  Dedication  of  the  Abbey,  Dec.  28. 

1066  Death  of  the  Confessor,  Jan.  5. 
Burial  of  the  Confessor,  Jan.  6. 
Coronation  of  Harold  (?),  Jan.  0. 

„          of  William  the  Conqueror,  Dec.  25. 
1068  „         of  Matilda,  May  11. 

1068  Geoffrey,  Abbot. 

1069  Imprisonment  of  Egelric,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
1072      Egelric  buried. 

1076      First  Council  of  Westminster  under  Lanfranc. 
Miracle  of  Wolfstan's  Crozier. 
Vitalis,  Abbot. 
1082       Gislebert,  Abbot. 

1087      Coronation  of  William  Rufns,  Sept.  26. 
1098      Opening  of  the  Confessor's  Coffin  by  Gundulph  and  Gislebert. 
1100      Building  of  New  Palace  of  Westminster. 
'  Coronation  of  Henry  I.,  Aug.  5. 
„         of  Matilda,  Nov.  11. 
1102      Council  under  Anselm. 

*  When  the  persons  are  buried  in      given ;   where  they  have  only  ceno- 
the  Abbey,  the  date  of  their  burial  is      taphs,  then  the  date  of  their  death. 
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A.D. 

1115      Consecration,  of  Bernard,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Sept.  19. 
1118      Burial  of  Matilda,  May  I. 
1120       Herbert,  Abbot. 

Consecration  of  David  of  Bangor,  April  4. 
1124      Council  under  John  of  Crema.  * 

1135       Coronation  of  Stephen,  Dec.  26. 
1140       Gervase,  Abbot. 
1154      Coronation  of  Henry  II.,  Dec.  19. 
1160       Lawrence,  Abbot. 
1163      Canonization  of  the   Confessor,  and  First  Translation  of  his 

Remains,  Oct.  13. 

1170      Coronation  of  Prince  Henry,  June  14. 
1176      Council  of  Westminster,  and  Struggle  of  the  Primates. 
1186      Consecration  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  1^     -01 

„  of  William  of  Worcester,  J 

1189      Coronation  of  Richard  I.,  Sept.  3. 

Consecration  of  Hubert  of  Salisbury  and  Godfrey  of  Winchester, 

Oct.  22. 
1191       Postard,  Abbot. 

1194  Consecration  of  Herbert  of  Salisbury,  June  5. 

1195  Trial  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Abbot. 

1197  Consecration  of  Robert  of  Bangor,  March  16. 

1198  „  of  Eustace  of  Ely,  March  8. 

1199  „  of  William  of  London,  May  23. 
Coronation  of  John,  May  27. 

1200  Papillon,  Abbot. 

Consecration  of  John  Gray  of  Norwich,    \g    \,  %A 

„          of  Giles  Braose  of  Hereford,  J 
1203  „          of  William  de  Blois  of  Lincoln  before  the  High 

Altar,  Aug.  24. 

Consecration  of  Geoffrey  of  St.  David's,  Dec.  7. 
1214       Humez,  Abbot. 

1220  Foundation  of  Lady  Chapel,  May  16. 
Coronation  of  Henry  III.,  May  17. 

1221  Consecration  of  Eustace  of  London,  April  25. 

1222  Barking,  Abbot. 

1224      Consecration  of  William  Brewer  of  Exeter,  April  21. 

„  of  Ralph  Neville  of  Chichester,  April  21. 

1226  „  of  Thomas  Blunville  of  Norwich,  Dec.  20. 

1236      Marriage  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor,  Jan.  14. 

1244  Council  of  State  held  in  Refectory. 

1245  Rebuilding  of  the  Abbey  by  Henry  HI. 

1246  Crokesley,  Abbot. 

1247  Fulk  de  Castro  Novo  buried. 
Deposition  of  Relics. 
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1250      Chapter  House  begun. 

Richard  of  Wendover,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  buried. 
1252      Excommunication  of  Transgressors  of  Magna  Charta. 

1256  Parliament  met  in  Chapter  House,  March  26. 
Council  of  State  in  Chapter  House. 

1257  Princess  Catharine  buried. 

1258  Leivisham,  Abbot. 
Ware,  Abbot. 

1261      Ford,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  buried. 

1263      Commons  of  London  assemble  in  Cloisters. 

1267       Mosaic  Pavement  brought  from  Rome. 

1269      Second  Translation  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Oct.  13. 

Marriage  of  Edmund  and  Aveliue,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lan- 
caster. 

1271  Heart  of  Prince  Henry,   Nephew  to  the  King,  placed    near 

Confessor's  Tomb. 

1272  Burial  of  Henry  III.,  Nov.  20. 

1273  Aveline  of  Lancaster  buried. 

1274  Coronation  of  Edward  L  and  Eleanor,  Aug.  19. 
1281       Erection  of  the  Tomb  of  Henry  III. 

1284  Wenlock,  Abbot. 

Dedication  of  Coronet  of  Llewelyn  to  the  Confessor. 
Prince  Alfonso  buried,  Aug.  14. 

1285  Statute  (  Circumspecte  Agatis.' 

1290       Council  of  Westminster.     Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England. 
12i/l       Reinterment  of  Henry  III.,  and  Delivery  of  his  Heart  to  the 
Abbess  of  Fontevrault. 

Eleanor  of  Castile  buried,  Dec.  17. 

1292       Withdrawal  of  Claims  by  John  Baliol  in  Chapter  House. 
1294       Inundation  of  the  Thames. 

Assembly  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in  Refectory. 
1296       William  of  Valence  buried. 

Edmund  Crouchback  buried. 

Dedication  of  the  Stone  of  Scone. 
1303       Robbery  of  the  Treasury. 

1307  Burial  of  Edward  I.,  Oct.  27. 
Removal  of  Sebert. 

1308  Coronation  of  Edward  II.,  Feb.  25. 
Kydyngtan,  Abbot. 

1315       Curtlington,  Abbot. 

1323      Aylmer  de  Valence  buried. 

1327  Coronation  of  Edward  III.,  Feb.  1. 

1328  „  of  Philippa,  Feb.  2. 

Writ  of  Edward  III.  requiring  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  to 
give  up  the  Stone  of  Scone,  July  21. 
M 
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1384       Henley,  Abbot. 

John  of  Eltham  buried. 

1344  JBi/rchestoti,  Abbot. 

1345  Eastern  Cloister  finished. 

1348  The  Black  Death.     Burial  of  twenty-six  Monks.  * 

1349  Langham,  Abbot. 

1350  Statute  of  Provisions  passed  in  Chapter  House. 
Continuation  of  Nave  and  Cloisters  by  Abbot  Langham. 

1362  Littlington,  Abbot. 

1363  Negotiations  with  David  II.  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Stone  of 

Scone. 
Rebuilding  of  Abbot's  House  and  of  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 

Building  of  South  and  West  Cloisters,  by  Abbot  Littlington. 
1369      Burial  of  Philippa. 
1876      Langham  buried. 

1377  Purchase  of  Tower  which  became  the  Jewel  House,  and  later 

the  Parliament  Office,  by  Edward  III. 
Burial  of  Edward  III. 
Coronation  of  Richard  II.,  July  16. 

1378  Murder  of  Sir  John  Hawle  in  the  Abbey,  Aug.  11. 
Reopening  of  the  Abbey,  Dec.  8. 

1381  Outrage  of  Wat  Tyler. 

1382  Marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Jan.  22. 
1386       William  of  Colchestei;  Abbot. 

1391  Walter  of  Leycester  buried. 

1393  Statute  of  Preinunire  passed  in  Chapter  House. 

1394  Burial  of  Anne  of  Bohemia. 

1395  John  of  Waltham  buried. 

1396  Shackle  buried. 

Sir  John  Golofre  buried. 

1397  Prince  Thomas  of  Woodstock  buried. 
Robert  Waldeby  buried. 

1399  Widow  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  buried. 
Sir  Bernard  Brocas  buried. 
Coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  Oct.  13. 
Conspiracy  of  William  of  Colchester. 

1400  Chaucer  buried. 
1403      Coronation  of  Joan. 

1413  Death  of  Henry  IV.  in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  March  20. 
Conversion  of  Henry  V. 

Coronation  of  Henry  V.,  April  9. 

Removal  of  Body  of  Richard  II.  from  Langley  to  Windsor. 
1413-1416     Prolongation  of  the  Nave  under  Henry  V.  by  Whittington. 

1 414  Sir  John  Windsor  buried. 

1415  Richard  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  buried. 
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1415      Te  Ueum  for  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  Nov.  23. 

1421  Coronation  of  Catharine,  Feb.  24. 
Hawerden,  Abbot. 

Convention  of  Henry  V.  in  Chapter  House. 

1422  Burial  of  Henry  V.,  Nov.  7. 
1429       Coronation  of  Henry  VI.,  Nov.  6. 
1431       Louis  Robsart  buried. 

1433       Philippa,  Duchess  of  York,  buried. 

1437      Burial  of  Catherine  of  Valois,  Feb.  8. 

1440       Kyrton,  Abbot. 

1445      Coronation  of  Margaret,  April  30. 

1447       Sir  John  Harpedon  buried. 

1451—1400     Visits  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Abbey  to  choose  his  Grave. 

1461       Coronation  of  Edward  IV.,  June  28. " 

1466       Norwich,  Abbot. 

1469  Milting,  Abbot. 

1470  Humphrey  Bourchier  buried. 
Lord  Carew  buried. 

Elizabeth  Woodville  takes  Sanctuary,  Oct.  1. 

Edward  V.  born  in  the  Sanctuary,  Nov.  4. 
1472      Infant  Margaret  of  York  buried,  Dec.  1 1 . 
1474      Milling  consecrated  to  Hereford  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  Aug.  21. 

Estenei/j  Abbot. 
1477       Caxton  exercises  his  art  in  the  Abbey. 

1482  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  buried. 

1483  Elizabeth  Woodville  and  Richard  of  York  take  Refuge  in  the 

Abbot's  Hall,  and  take  Sanctuary  a  second  time,  April. 

Coronation  of  Richard  III.,  July  6. 
1485  Anne  Neville,  Queen  of  Richard  III.,  buried. 

Coronation  of  Henry  VII.,  Oct.  30. 
1487  „  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  Nov.  25. 

1491  Caxton  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard. 

1492  Bishop  Milling  buried. 

1495      Princess  Elizabeth  buried,  Sept. 
1498       Fascet,  Abbot. 

Decision  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  burial  of  Henry  VI. 
1500      Islip,  Abbot. 

1503  Foundation  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Jan.  24. 
Burial  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  Feb.  25. 

1504  Licence   of  Pope  Julius   II.   for  the  removal  of  the  Body  of 

Henry  VI.  to  Westminster. 

1505  Sir  Humphrey  Stanley  buried. 
1507      Sir  Giles  Daubeney  buried. 
1509       Infant  Prince  Henry  buried. 

Burial  of  Henry  VII.,  May  9. 
M  2 
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1509       Coronation  of  Henry  VIII.,  June  24 

Margaret  of  Richmond  buried. 
1512       Attempt  to  rescue  a  Prisoner  in  Sanctuary. 
1515      Reception  of  Wolsey's  Hat,  Nov.  18. 
1523       Convocation  summoned  by  Wolsey. 

Ruthell,  Bishop  of  Durham,  buried. 
1529       Convocation  in  the  Chapter  House. 

1531  Act  of  Submission,  April  12. 

Death  of  Skelton  in  the  Sanctuary,  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
Churchyard. 

1532  Abbot  Islip  buried. 
Boston  or  Benson,  Abbot. 

1533  Coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  June  1. 

1534  Imprisonment  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  Abbot's  House. 

1539  Benson,  Dean. 

1540  Convocation  in  the  Chapter  House  on  Anne  of  Cleves,  July  7. 
Consecration  of  Thirlby  to  the  see  of  Westminster,  Dec.  19. 

1542  First  Orders  of  Dean  and  Chapter. 

1543  Nowell,  Head  Master. 

1544  Bell-ringer  appointed  at  request  of  Princess  Elizabeth. 

1545  Consecration  of  Kitchen.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  May  3. 
Great  Refectory  pulled  down. 

1546  Robbery  of  Silver  Head  of  Statue  of  Henry  V.,  Jan.  3. 

1547  Last  Sitting  of  Commons  in  Chapter  House,  Jan.  28. 
Coronation  of  Edward  VI.,  Feb.  20. 

Chapter  House  used  as  a  Record  Office. 

Order  for  Twenty  Tons  of  Caen  Stone  granted  to  the  Protector 
Somerset. 

Order  for  selling  'Monuments    of   Idolatry,'   and  for  buying 

Books. 
1549       Dean  Benson  buried. 

Cox,  Dean. 

Substitution  of  l  Communion  '  for  l  Mass,'  and  change  of  Vest- 
ments 
1551      Lord  Wentworth  buried,  March  7. 

Redmayne  buried. 

Monument  erected  to  Chaucer. 

1553  Burial  of  Edward  VI.,  Aug.  9. 
Coronation  of  Mary,  Oct.  1. 
Flight  of  Cox. 

Weston,  Dean. 

1554  High  Mass  for  opening  of  Parliament,  Oct.  5. 

High  Mass  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Nov.  30. 

1555  Abbot  Feckenham  installed,  Nov.  22. 

Feckenham  and  his  Monks  walk  in  procession,  Dec.  6. 
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1557  Shrine  of  the  Confessor  set  up,  Jan  5. 

Kemains  of  the  Confessor  restored  to  the  Shrine,  March  20. 

Sermons  by  Abbot  Feckenham,  April  5. 

Shrine  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Muscovy,  April  21 . 

Philip  and  Mary  attend  Mass,  May  22. 

Burial  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  Aug.  4. 

Master  Gennings  buried,  Nov.  26. 

Procession  in  the  Abbey,  Nov.  30. 

1558  Paschal  Candle  restored,  March  21. 
Master  Wentworth  buried,  Oct.  22. 
Burial  of  Mary,  Dec.  13. 

Obsequies  of  Charles  V.  celebrated,  Dec.  24. 

1559  Coronation  of  Elizabeth,  Jan.  15. 

Conference  between  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics,  March  0 
Frances  Grey,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  buried,  Dec.  5. 
Feckenham  deprived,  Jan.  4. 

1560  Feckenham's  Farewell  to  the  College  Garden. 
Feckenham  sent  to  the  Tower,  May  20. 

1561  Bill,  Dean. 

Dean  Bill  buried,  July  22. 

Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean. 
1563      Convocation  in  Henry  VIT.'s  Chapel,  Jan.  9— April  17. 

Signature  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Jan.  29. 
1566      Fall  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Hangings  of  the  Abbey  given  to  the  College. 
1568      Lady  Catherine  Knollys  buried. 

Anne  Birkhead  buried. 
1571       Sir  R.  Pecksall  buried. 

1574  Library  founded. 

1575  Christening  of  Elizabeth  Russell. 
1577       Margaret  Lenox  buried. 

1580      Maurice  Pickering,  Keeper  of  Gatehouse. 
1584      Win.  Thynne  buried. 

John,  Lord  Russell,  buried. 

1586  Winyfred  Bridges,  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  buried. 

1587  Anne  Seymour,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  buried. 
Sir  Thomas  Bromley  buried. 

1588  Anne  Vere,  Countess  of  Oxford,  buried. 

1589  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sussex,  buried. 
Mildred  Cecil,  Lady  Burleigh,  buried. 
Frances  Howard,  Countess  of  Sussex,  buried. 

1591       Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  buried. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Exeter,  buried. 
1593      Camden,  Head  Master. 

Keeper  appointed  for  the  Monuments. 
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1594       John  de  Burgh  died. 
1596      Lord  Hunsdon  buried. 

Sir  John  Puckering  buried. 
1596      Henry  Noel  buried. 
1598      Frances  Howard,  Countess  of  Hertford,  buried. 

Bells  given  by  Dean  Goodman 

Sir  Thomas  Owen  buried. 

Lord  Burleigh  buried. 

Sir  R.  Bingham  died. 
1699       Spenser  buried. 

Schoolroom  constructed. 

1601  Elizabeth  Russell  buried. 
Dean  Goodman  buried. 
L.  Andrewes,  Dean. 

Monument  to  Henry,  Lord  Norris,  and  his  Sons. 
Consecration  of  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Llaudafl^  Nov.  22. 

1602  Entire  Suppression  of  Sanctuary  Rights. 

1603  Burial  of  Elizabeth,  April  28. 
Coronation'  of  James  I.,  July  25. 
Meeting  of  Convocation, 

1605      It.  Neale,  Dean,  Nov.  5. 

Sir  G.  Villiers  buried. 
1607      Infant  Princess  Sophia  buried. 

Infant  Princess  Mary  buried. 

1609  Sir  Francis  Vere  buried. 

1610  George  Monteigne,  Dean. 

Transference  of  the  Body  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Westminster,  Oct.  4. 
1612      Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  buried  in  her  vault,  Dec.  8. 

1614  Isaac  Casaubon  buried. 

Lady  C.  St.  John  buried.     (Monument.) 

1615  Arthur  Agarde  buried,  Aug.  24. 
Arabella  Stuart  buried,  Sept.  27. 

1616  Beaumont  buried. 
Bilson  buried. 

1617  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  buried. 
It.  Tounson,  Dean. 

1618  Sir  George  Fane  buried. 

Sir.  W.  Raleigh  imprisoned  in  Gatehouse,  Oct.  29. 
„  buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  Oct.  30. 

1619  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  buried. 
Monument  erected  to  Spenser. 
Burial  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  May  13. 

1620  John  Williams,  Dean. 

1621  Bishop  Tounson  buried. 
Lawrence  the  servant  buried. 
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1(322      Francis  Holies  died. 

Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  buried. 

1623  Camden  buried,  Nov.  10. 

1624  Lewis  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond,  Feb.  17. 

1625  Burial  of  James  I.,  May  5. 

1626  Coronation  of  Charles  L,  Feb.  2. 
Sir  Geo.  Holies  buried. 

1627  Charles,  Marquis  of  Buckingham,    Earl   of  Coventry,   buried, 

March  16. 
Philip  Fielding  buried,  June  11. 

1628  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sept.  28. 

1629  Lady  Jane  Clifford  buried. 
Infant  Prince  Charles,  May  13. 

1631  Sir  James  Fullerton  buried,  Jan.  3. 
Michael  Drayton  buried. 

1632  Countess  of  Buckingham  buried,  April  21. 

1633  Monument  to  Geo.  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  completed. 
1635      Sir  Thomas  Richardson  buried. 

Wife  of  Casaubon  buried. 
Thomas  Parr  buried. 

1637  Lilly's  Search  for  Treasure  in  the  Cloisters. 
Imprisonment  of  Williams. 

Ben  Jon  son  buried. 

1638  Marchioness  of  Hamilton  buried. 
Sir  Robert  Ayton  buried,  Feb.  28. 

1639  Jane  Crewe,  Heiress  of  the  Pulteneys,  buried. 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode  buried,  Nov.  29. 
Duchess  of  Richmond  buried. 

1640  Williams  released. 

Convocation,  April  17 — May  29,  in  Henry  VII. 'a  Chapel. 
Conference  in  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
Attack  on  the  Abbey. 

1641  Sir  Henry  Spelnian  buried,  Oct.  24. 
Williams  raised  to  the  See  of  York. 
Meeting  of  Bishops  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
Williams's  second  imprisonment. 

1642  Regalia  taken  from  the  Abbey  and  broken  in  pieces. 
Williams's  second  release. 

Lord  Hervey  buried. 

1643  Assembly  of  Divines  opened,  July  6. 
Pym  buried,  Dec.  13. 

1644  R.  Steivart,  Dean. 

Theodore  Paleologus  buried,  May  3. 
Col.  Meldrum  buried. 

1645  Col.  Boscawen  and  Col.  Carter  buried. 
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1045      Cranfield,  Lord  Middlesex,  buried. 

Grace  Scot  buried. 

Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  Nov.  18. 
1G46      Twiss  buried,  July  24. 

Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  buried,  Oct.  22. 

1648  Francis  Villiers,  youngest  Son  of  Duke  of  Buckingham,  buried, 

July  10. 

1649  Assembly  of  Divines  closed,  Feb.  22. 
Isaac  Dorislaus  buried,  June  14. 

1649  Thomas  Gary  buried. 

1650  Thomas  May  bnried. 
George  Wild  buried,  June  21. 

1651  Ireton  buried,  Feb.  6. 
Col.  Popham  buried,  Aug. 
Thomas  Haselrig  buried,  Oct.  30. 
Humphrey  Salwey  buried,  Dec.  20. 

1653  Col.  Deane  buried,  June  24. 

1654  Strong  buried,  July  4. 

Col.  Mack-worth  buried,  Dec.  26. 
Elizabeth  Cromwell  buried. 

1655  Sir  William  Constable  buried,  June  21. 
Marshall  buried,  Nov.  23. 

1656  Archbishop  Ussher  buried,  April  17. 
Jane  Disbrowe  buried. 

1657  Cromwell  installed  on  the  Stone  of  Scone  in  Westminster  Hall, 

June  26. 
Blake  buried. 

1658  Denis  Bond  buried. 

Elizabeth  Claypole  buried,  Aug.  10. 
Burial  of  Cromwell,  Sept.  26. 

1659  Bradshaw  buried. 

1660  Earles,  Dean. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  buried,  Sept.  13. 

Thomas  Blagg  buried. 

Confirmation  of  Election  of  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London;  Saun- 
derson,  of  Lincoln  ;  Morley,  of  Worcester ;  Henchman,  of  Salis- 
bury ;  and  Griffith,  of  St,  Asaph,  Oct.  28. 

Consecration  of  Lucy,  Bishop  of  St.  David's;  Lloyd,  of  Llandaff; 
Gauden,  of  Exeter ;  Sterne,  of  Carlisle ;  Cosin,  of  Durham ; 
Walton,  of  Chester;  and  Lancy,  of  Peterborough,  Dec.  2. 

Mary  of  Orange  buried,  Dec.  29. 

1661  Consecration  of  Ironside,  Bishop  of  Bristol;  Reynolds,  of  Nor- 

wich ;  Monk,  of  Hereford  ;  Nicholson,  of  Gloucester,  Jan.  6. 
Dij- interment  of  Regicides,  Jan.  29. 
Coronation  of  Charles  II.,  April  23. 
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1661  Convocation  in  Henry  VH.'s  Chapel,  May  16— Oct.  20. 
Thomas  Smith  buried. 

Mother  of  Clarendon  buried. 

Disinterment  of  Magnates  of  the  Commonwealth,  Sept.  12. 

Consecration   of  Fairfoul,    Bishop   of  Glasgow ;  Hamilton,    of 

Galloway;  Leighton,  of  Dunblane;  Sharpe,  of  St.  Andrew's, 

Dec.  15. 

Bishop  Nicholas  Monk  buried,  Dec.  20. 
Heart  of  Esme  Lennox  buried. 

1662  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  buried,  Feb.  17. 

Upper  House  of  Convocation  in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Feb.  22. 

Feme,  Bishop  of  Chester,  buried,  March  25. 

Duppa,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  buried,  April  24. 

Henry  Lawes  buried,  Oct.  25. 

Consecration  of  Earles,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Nov.  30. 

1663  John  Dolben,  Dean. 

Paul  Thorndyke  and  Duall  Pead  christened,  April  18. 

Robert  South,  Prebendary  and  Archdeacon. 

Consecration  of  Barrow,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  July  5. 

1664  Consecration  of  Rainbow,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  July  10. 

1665  School  removed  to  Chiswick  on  account  of  the  Plague. 
Earl  of  Marlborough  buried. 

Lords  Muskerry  and  Fal mouth  buried. 
Sir  E.  Broughton  buried. 

1666  T.  Chiffinch  buried,  April  10. 

Sir  Robert  Stapleton  buried,  July  15. 
Berkeley  buried. 

1667  William  Johnson  buried,  March  12. 
Abraham  Cowley  buried,  Aug.  3. 

1668  William  Davenant  buried,  April  9. 
John  Thorndyke. 

1(569      John  Denham  buried. 

1670  Monk's  Wife,  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  buried,  Feb.  28. 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  buried,  April  29. 
Marriage  of  Sir  S.  Morland  with  Carola  Harsnett. 
Triplett  buried. 

1671  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  buried,  April  5. 

1672  Harbord  and  Cotterill  died. 

Consecration  of  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Feb.  11. 
Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  buried,  July  3. 
Herbert  Thorndyke  buried,  July  13. 

1673  Sir  R.  Moray  buried,  July  6. 
Hamilton,  Le  Neve,  Spragge,  died. 

1674  Earl  of  Doncaster  buried,  Feb.  10. 
Carola  Morland  buried. 
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1674  Margaret  Lucas,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  buried,  Jan.  7. 

1675  Earl  of  Clarendon  buried,  Jan.  4. 

1676  Sanderson  buried,  July  18. 
Christopher  Gibbons  buried,  Oct.  24. 

1677  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  buried,  Jan.  22. 
Isaac  Barrow  buried,  May  7. 

1678  Transference  of  the  York  Princes  from  the  Tower. 
Sir  E.  Berry  Godfrey  died. 

1679  Diana  Temple  buried,  March  27. 

1680  Anne  Morland  buried,  Feb.  24. 
Sir  Palmes  Fairbome  died. 
Earl  of  Plymouth  buried. 
Earl  of  Ossory  buried,  July  33. 

1682  Thomas  Thynne  buried. 
Prince  Rupert  buried,  Dec.  26. 

1683  Sprat,  Dean. 

1684  Lord  Roseominon  buried,  Jan.  24. 
Duchess  of  Ormonde  buried,  July  24. 

1685  Burial  of  Charles  II.,  Feb.  14. 
Coronation  of  James  II.,  April  23. 
Confessor's  Coffin  opened. 

1687  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  buried,  June  7. 

1688  Nicholas  Bagnell  buried,  March  9. 

Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  Sprat,  May  20. 
James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  buried,  Aug.  4. 
Jane  Lister  buried,  Oct.  7. 
Sermon  by  South,  Nov.  5. 

1689  Coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  April  11. 
First  Chair  for  the  Queen's  Consort. 

Aphara  Behn  buried  in  East  Cloister,  April  20. 

Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Jerusalem 

Chamber,  Oct.  3— Nov.  18. 
Convocation,  Nov.  20 — Dec.  14. 
1692       Shadwell  died. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  buried. 

1694  Lady  Temple  buried. 

Fire  in  the  Cloisters  and  burning  of  MSS.  in  Williams's  Library. 

1695  Burial  of  Mary,  March  5. 
Wharton  buried,  March  11. 
Busby  buried,  April  5. 

George  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  buried,  April  11. 
Purcell  buried,  Nov.  26. 
Sir  Thomas  Duppa  died. 
Knipe,  Head  Master. 
1697      Horneck  buried,  Feb.  4. 
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1697      Grace  Gethiu  buried. 
1099      Sir  William  Temple  buried. 

1700  John  Dryden  buried,  May  13. 

William,  Duke  of  Gloucester  buried,  Aug.  9. 

1701  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  buried,  Oct.  14. 

1702  Burial  of  William  III.,  April  12. 
Coronation  of  Anne,  April  23. 
Convocation,  Feb.  12 — June  6. 
Duchess  of  Richmond  buried,  Oct.  22. 

1703  St.  Evremond  buried,  Sept.  11. 

Mourning  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  her  Son. 

1704  Major  Creed  died. 

Tom  Brown  buried  in  East  Cloister. 
]  700      Colonel  Bingtield  died. 

1707  Admiral  Delafield  buried,  Jan.  23. 
General  Killigrew  died. 

George  Stepney  buried,  Sept.  22. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  buried,  Dec.  22. 

1708  Consecration  of  Dawes,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Feb.  8. 
Josiah  Twysden  buried. 

Methuen  buried. 

Blow  buried,  Oct.  8. 

Prince  George  of  Denmark  buried,  Nov.  13. 

1709  Heneage  Twysden  died. 
Bentinck,  Duke  of  Portland,  buried. 

1710  Betterton  buried,  May  2. 
Admiral  Churchill  buried,  May  12. 
Spauhehn  buried. 

Mary  Kendall  buried. 
John  Phillips  died. 

1711  Grabe  died. 
Carteret  buried. 
Knipe  buried. 
Friend,  Head  Master. 

John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  buried,  Aug.  9. 

1712  Lord  Godolphin  buried,  Oct.  8. 

1713  Lady  A.  C.  Bagnell  buried,  March  13. 
Dean  Sprat  buried. 

Atterbvry,  Dean. 
Tompion  buried. 

1714  Burial  of  Queen  Anne,  Aug.  24. 
Coronation  of  George  I.,  Oct.  20. 

1715  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  buried,  May  20. 
Great  Bell  of  Westminster  purchased  for  St.  Paul's. 

1716  Baker  died. 
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1716  South  buried,  July  16. 

1717  John  Twysden  died. 
Convocation  prorogued. 

1718  Sir  J.  Chardin  died. 
Nicholas  Howe  buried,  Dec.  14. 
Mrs.  Steele  buried,  Dec.  30. 

1719  Joseph  Addison  buried,  June  26. 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  Aug.  4. 
Almeric  de  Oourcy  buried. 

1720  Lady  Hardy  buried,  May  3. 
Monument  to  Monk  erected. 
William  Longueville  buried. 
James,  first  Earl  of  Stanhope,  died. 
De  Castro  buried. 

1721  James  Craggs  buried,  March  2. 

Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  buried,  March  25. 
Thomas  Sprat,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  buried. 
Matthew  Prior,  Sept.  21. 

1722  First  Stone  of  new  Dormitory  laid. 
Duke  of  Marlborough  buried,  Aug.  9. 
Arrest  of  Atterbury,  Aug.  22. 

1723  Monument  to  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Lord  Cornbury  buried. 

Charles  Lennox,  son   of  the  Duchess   of  Portsmouth,  buried, 

June  7. 

Exile  of  Atterbury,  June  18. 
Samuel  Bradford.  Dean. 
Monument  to  Bishop  Nicholas  Monk. 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  died. 
1725       Establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

1727  Sir  Isaac  Newton  buried,  March  28. 
Croft  buried,  Aug.  23. 

Coronation  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  Oct.  11. 

1728  Chamberlen  died. 
Friend  died. 
Woodward  buried,  May. 

1729  Congreve  buried,  Jan.  26. 
Withers  buried. 

1730  Occupation  of  the  Dormitory. 
Anne  Oldfield  buried,  Oct.  27. 

Duke  of  Cleveland  and  Southampton  buried,  Nov.  3. 

1731  Disney  buried. 

Dean  Bradford  buried. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Nightingale  buried. 

Joseph 
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1731  Fire  in  the  Cloisters,  Documents  removed  to  Chapter  House. 

1732  Atterbury  buried,  May  12. 

Sir  Thomas  Hardy  buried,  Aug.  24. 
Monument  to  Samuel  Butler  erected. 
John  Gay  buried,  Dec.  23. 
Nicolls,  Head  Master. 

1733  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  buried. 
Wetenall  died. 

1736  Edmund  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  buried,  Jan.  31. 

1737  Conduitt  buried,  May  29. 
Monument  to  Milton  erected. 

Burial  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Anspach,  Dec.  27. 

1738  Building  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

1739  Western  Towers  finished. 

1740  Transference   of  the    Remains   of  Duras,  Earl   of  Feversham, 

Armand  de  Bourbon,  and  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  to  the  Abbev, 

March  21. 

Ephraim  Chambers  buried,  May  21. 
Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk  died. 
Monument  erected  to  Shakspeare. 

1742  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  buried. 

1743  Captain  Cornewall  died. 
Wager  died. 

Catherine,  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire,  buried,  April  8. 
John  Campbell,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  Oct.  15. 
174-4      Balchen  died. 

1746  William  Horneck  buried,  April  27. 
Cowper  entered  Westminster  School. 

1747  General  Guest  buried,  Oct.  16. 

Warren  Hastings  and  Elijah  Impey  entered  Westminster  School. 
Saumarez  died. 

1748  Marshal  Wade  buried,  March  21. 
Isaac  Watts  died. 

Anne  Bracegirdle  buried,  Sept.  8. 

1750  Removal  of  the  Sanctuary. 

1751  General  Hargrave  buried,  Feb.  2. 
General  Fleming  buried,  March  30. 
Graham  buried,  Nov.  23. 
Vernon  died. 

1752  Warren  died. 

1753  The  Green  in  Dean's  Yard  laid  out. 

1754  Monument  to  Lady  Walpole  erected. 
1756      Vertue  buried. 

Dean  Wilcocks  buried. 
Znchary  Pearce,  Dean. 
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1757  Colonel  Townsend  died. 
Temple  West  died. 
Admiral  Watson  died. 

1758  Viscount  Howe  died. 
W.  Nightingale  buried. 

Monument  to  Lady  E.  Nightingale  erected. 
Removal  of  old  Dormitory  and  Brewhouse. 

1759  General  Wolfe  died. 
Handel  buried,  April  20. 

1760  Celebration  of  the  Bicentenary  of  Westminster  School,  June  2. 
Burial  of  George  II.,  Nov.  11. 

1761  Coronation  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  Sept.  22. 
Hales  died. 

Homes  died. 

1762  Monument  erected  to  Thomson. 

1764  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  buried,  July  17. 

1765  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  buried,  Nov.  10. 

1766  Susanna  Maria  Gibber  buried. 
Admiral  Tyrrel  died. 

1767  Widow  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich  buried,  April  3. 
Duke  of  York  buried,  Nov.  3. 

1768  Dean  Pearce  retires. " 
Bonnell  Thornton  buried. 
Hannah  Prichard  died. 

1770  Lord  Ligonier  buried. 

1771  George  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  buried. 
Opening  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  I. 

Gray  died. 

1772  Bust  of  Booth  erected. 
Steiger  buried,  Dec.  28. 

1774  Goldsmith  died. 

1775  General  Lawrence  died. 

1776  Courayer  buried. 

Elizabeth  Percy,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Dec.  8. 
Roberts,  Secretary  to  Pelham,  died. 

1777  Barry  buried,  Jan.  20. 
Wragg  died. 
Gatehouse  taken  down. 
Foote  buried,  Nov.  3. 

1778  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  buried,  June  9. 
Restoration  of  Spenser's  Monument. 
Erection  of  Wolfe's  Monument. 

1779  Garrick  buried,  Feb.  1. 

1780  Restoration  of  Camden's  Monument. 

1781  Lady  Charlotte  Percy,  last  torchlight  Funeral  not  royal. 
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1782  Captains  Bayn  and  Blair,  and  Lord  R.  Manners,  died.  (Monument.) 
William  Dalrymple  died. 

Pringle  died. 

Admiral  Kempenfeldt  died. 

1783  Sir  Eyre  Coote  died. 
Admiral  Storr  died. 
Lady  Delaval  buried. 

1784  Handel  Festival,  May  2G-.Tune  5. 
Johnson  buried,  Dec.  20. 

1785  Woollett  buried. 

John  Henderson  buried,  Dec.  9. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway  died. 

1788  Markham,  Head  Master. 
Taylor  died. 

1789  Broughton  buried. 
Gideon  Loten  died. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  buried,  Jan.  28. 

1790  Monument  to  Martin  Ffolkes  erected. 
Duke  of  Cumberland  buried,  Sept.  28. 

1791  Oak  taken  down  in  Dean's  Yard. 
Admiral  Harrison  buried,  Oct.  26. 

1792  Sir  John  Burgoyne  buried,  Aug.  13. 

1793  Lord  Mansfield  buried,  March  28. 
Cooke'buried,  Sept.  21. 
Samuel  Horsley,  Dean. 

1794  Winteringham  died. 

Captains  Harvey,  Hutt,  and  Montagu,  died,  June  1. 

1795  Alexander  Duroure  buried. 

1796  Macpherson  buried,  March  15. 
Chambers  buried,  March  18. 

1797  Mason  died. 

1799  Lady  Kerry  buried. 
Captain  Cook  died. 

1800  Warren,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  buried. 

M.  E.  Bowes,  Countess  of  Strathmore,  buried,  May  10. 
Lady  Tyrconnell  buried. 
Totty  died. 

1801  Sir  George  Staunton  buried,  Jan.  23. 

1802  Arnold  buried,  Oct.  29. 
William  Vincent,  Dean. 

See  of  Rochester  parted  from  the  Deanery. 

1805  Dr.  Buchan  buried. 
Banks  died. 
Christopher  Anstey  died. 

1806  William  Pitt  buried,  Feb.  22. 
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1803      Charles  Fox  buried,  Oct.  10. 

1807  Admiral  Delaval  buried,  Jan.  27. 

AD  tony,  Duke  of  Montpeusier,  buried,  May  26. 
Markham,  Archbishop,  buried,  Nov.  11. 
Bust  of  Paoli  erected. 

1808  Lord  Delaval  buried. 
Monument  to  Addison  erected. 

1809  Agar,  Lord  Norinanton,  buried. 

1810  Louise  de  Savoie  buried,  Nov.  26. 

1811  „  removed  to  Sardinia,  March  5. 
Richard  Cumberland  buried,  May  14. 

Lady  Mary  Coke,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Green- 
wich, buried. 
Captain  Stewart  died. 

1812  Perceval  died. 

Last  Installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  the  Abbey. 

1813  Granville  Sharpe  died. 
Wyatt  buried,  Sept.  28. 

1814  E.  H.  Delaval  buried. 
Burney  died. 

1815  Dean  Vincent  buried,  Dec.  29. 

1816  Lord  Kerry  buried. 
John  Ireland,  Dean. 

Lord  Minto  buried,  Jan.  29. 
Sheridan  buried,  July  13. 

1817  Homer  died. 

1819  James  Watt  died. 

Bust  of  Warren  Hastings  erected. 

1820  Grattan  buried,  June  16. 

1821  Coronation  of  George  IV.,  July  19. 
Major  Andre  buried,  Nov.  28. 

1822  Lord  Castlereagh  buried,  Aug.  20. 
Eva  Maria  Garrick  buried,  Oct.  25. 

1823  John  Philip  Kemble  died. 
Baillie  died. 

1824  Restoration  of  Altar  Screen  by  Bernascoui. 

1826  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  died. 

1827  Giffard  buried,  Jan.  8. 

George  Canning  buried,  Aug.  16. 

1829  Davy  died. 
Young  died. 

Fire  in  the  Triforium. 

1830  Tierney  died. 
Rennell  buried,  April  6. 

1831  Coronation  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  Sept.  8. 
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1831  Mrs.  Siddons  died. 

1832  Andrew  Bell  buried. 
Mackintosh  died. 

1833  Sir  John  Malcolm  died. 
Wilberforce  buried,  Aug.  3. 

1834  Telford  buried,  Sept.  10. 
1838      Zachary  Macaulay  died. 

Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  June  '28. 
1840      Lord  Holland  died. 

1842  Dean  Ireland  buried,  Sept.  8. 
Thomas  Turton,  Dean. 

1843  Southey  died. 

1844  Campbell  buried,  July  3. 
Henry  Cary  buried,  Aug.  21. 

1845  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  died. 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  Dean. 
Sir  William  Follett  died. 
William  Buckland,  Dean. 

1847  Consecration   of  three  Australian  Bishops,   and   of  R.   Gray, 

Bishop  of  Cape  Town. 

1848  Charles  Buller  died. 

1849  Sir  R.  Wilson  buried,  May  15. 

1850  Consecration  of  Fulford,  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
Wordsworth  died. 

Peel  died. 
1852      Transference  of  the  Remains  of  Lyndwood  to  the  Abbey,  March  6. 

Convocation  revived,  Nov.  12. 
1856      Bishop  Monk  buried,  June  14. 

JR.  C.  Trench,  Dean. 

1858  Consecration  of  G.  L.  Cotton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

1859  Transference  of  the  Remains  of  John  Hunter  to  the  Abbey, 

March  28. 
Consecration  of  Bishops  of  Columbia,  Brisbane,  and  St.  Helena, 

and  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
Stephenson  buried,  Oct.  21. 

1860  Lord  Macaulay  buried,  Jan.  9. 
Sir  Charles  Barry  buried,  May  22. 
Lord  Dundonald  buried,  Nov.  14. 

Celebration  of  Tercentenary  of  Westminster  School,  Nov.  17. 

1862  Elizabeth  Woodfall  buried. 
Earl  Canning  buried,  June  21. 

1863  Sir  James  Outram  buried,  March  25. 
Lord  Clyde  buried,  Aug.  22. 

Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  died. 
Thackeray  died. 

N 
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1863  Consecration  of  first    Missionary  Bishop  to    Central    Africa, 

Orange  River  State. 

1864  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Dean. 
Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Acts  of  Parliament  removed  from  the  Parliament  OiRce  to  the 
Victoria  Tower. 

1865  Lord  Palmerston  buried,  Oct.  27. 

Celebration  of  800th  anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Abbey,  Dec.  28. 

1866  Restoration  of  the  Chapter  House  undertaken. 

1867  Monument  to  Cobden. 
Restoration  of  Altar  Screen  in  Marble. 

Royal  Commission  on  Ritual  in  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

1868  Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

1869  Discovery  of  the  Grave  of  James  I. 

Consecration  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Grafton  and  Armidale, 

and  Mauritius,  Feb.  24. 
Consecration  of  the  Bishops  of  Auckland,  Bathurst,  and  Labuan, 

June  29. 
Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  Aug.  1. 
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